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THE ARGUMENT. 


The arrival of Ulyſſes in Ithaca. 


Ulyſſes takes bis leave of Alcinous and Arete, and enbaris in the 


evening. Next morning. the ſbip arrives at Ithaca where the 
ſailors, as Ulyſſes is yet ſleeping, lay him on the ſpore with all his 
treaſures. © On their return, Neptune changes their ſhip into 4 
rock. In the mean-time, Ulyſſes awaking, knows not his native 
Tthaca, by reaſon of a miſt which Pallas had caſt round him. He 
breaks into loud lamentations; till the goddeſs appearing to bim 
in the form of a ſhepherd, diſcovers the country to him and points 


out the particular places. He then tells a feigned ftory of bis 


adventures, upon which ſhe manifeſts herſelf, and they conſult to» 
gether of the meaſures to be taken to deſtroy the ſuitors. To con- 
ceal his return, and diſguiſe bis perſon the more effefually, fue 
changes him into the figure of an old beggar. — 1 


E ceas d; but left ſo pleaſing on their ear 


1 His voice, that liſt ning ſtill they ſeem'd to hear. 
A pauſe of ſilence huſh'd the ſhady rooms: 
The grateful conference then the king reſumes, 


v. 3. 


The thady rooms.] 


The epithet in the original is ox4e5»7e, or gloomy : it is 
here uſed with a peculiar propriety, to keep in the reader's 


mind the exact time when Ulyſſes made his' narration to 


4 HO MEN ODYSSEY, Book Nit. 
Whatever toils the great Ulyſſes paſt, 5 
Beneath this happy roof they end at laſt; 

No longer now from ſhore to ſhore to roam, 

Smooth ſeas, and gentle winds, invite him home. 
But hear me, princes ! whom theſe walls incloſe. 

For whom my chanter ſings, and: goblet flows 10 
Wich wines unmixt, (an honour due to age, 

To cheer the grave, and warm the poet's rage) 

Though labour d gold and many a dazling veſt 

Lie heap'd already for our god-like gueſt ; 

Without new treaſures let him not remove, 

Large and expreſſive of the public love: 

ach peer a tripod, each a vaſe beſtow, 

A gen ral tribute, which the ſtate ſhall owe. 


the Phaacians, namely, in the evening of the thirty-third 


day: we may likewiſe gather, from this diſtinction of 
times, the exact ſtay. of Ulyſſes among the Phæacians; he 
was thrown upon their ſhores on the thirty · firſt day in the 
evening, and lands about day-break on the thirty-fifth day 
in his own country; ſo that he ſtaid three days and three 
pights only with Alcinous, one night I his 
voyage to Ithaca from Phæacia. 

v. 10. For whom my chanter abr, and goblet fous 

. Wah wine miri, ete. ] 

Homer calls the wine 4585407, or wine drank at he 85 
tertainment of elders, y:e0r70Y, or men of diſtinction, ſays 
Euſtathius ; by the bard, he means Demodocus. + 

The ſame critic further remarks, that Homer judici- 
ouſly ſhortens every circumſtance before he comes to the 
diſmiſſion of Ulyſſes : thus he omits the deſcription of the 
facrifice, and the ſubject of the ſong of Demodocus; theſe 
are circumſtances that at beſt would be but uſeleſs orna- 
ments, and ill agree with the impatience of Ulyſſes to be- 
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This ſentence pleas d: then all their ſteps addreſt 

Fo ſep'rate manſions, and retir'd to reſt, 26 
Now did the roſy-finger'd morn ariſe, 

And ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies, 

Down to the haven and the ſhips in haſte 

They bore the treaſures, and in ſafety plac d. 

The king himſelf the vaſes rang'd with care: 25 

Then bade his followers to the feaſt repair, 

A victim ox beneath the ſacred hand 

Of great Alcinous falls, and ſtains the ſand. 

To Jove th' eternal (pow'r above all pow'rs ! 

Who wings the winds, and darkens heay'n with ſhow'rs) 

The flames aſcend : till evening they prolong 31 

The rites, more ſacred made by heav'nly ſong : 

For in the midſt, with public honours grac'd, 


Thy lyre divine, Demodocus | was plac'd, 
All, but Ulyſſes, heard with fix d delight : 35 
He ſat, and ey'd the ſun, and wiſh'd the night; 


Slow ſeem'd the ſun to move, the hours to roll, 


His native home deep imag'd in his ſoul, 
As weary plowman ſpent with ſtabborn toil, 
Whoſe oxen long have torn the furrow'd ſoil, 40 


7 ni 


gin his voyage toward his country, Theſe therefore the 
poet briefly diſpatches. 

v. 39. Ar weary plowman, etc.] The ſimile which 
Homer chuſes is drawn from low life, but very happily 
ſets off the impatience of Ulyſſes : it is familiar, but ex- 
preſſive. Horace was not of the judgment of thoſe who 
thought it mean, for he uſes it in his epiſtles. 
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Sees with delight the ſun's declining ray, 
When home, with feeble knees, he bends his way 
To late repaſt (the day's hard labour dbne :) 
So to Ulyſſes welcome ſet the ſun. 1 
Then inſtant, to Alcinous and the reſt, 45 Y 
(The Scherian ſtates) he turm d, and thus addreſt. , 
o thou, the firſt in merit and command! | e 
And you the peers and princes of the land ! g 
| May ev'ry joy be yours! nor this the leaſt, 
| When due libation ſhall have erown'd the feaſt, 50 
| | Safe to my home to ſend your happy gueſt. 
| Compleat are now the bounties you have giv'n, 
| Be all thoſe bounties but confirm'd by heav'n 


* A. ed :o 3 wt 


dieſque 
Longa videtur opus debentibus : ut piger annue 


- Pupillir, guos dura premit cuſlodia matrum ;. 
Sic mibi tarda fluunt, ingrataque tempora, quæ ſpem 
Conſiliumque morantur, eic. ; 


» Y ood ANA tas tk 


It was very neceſfary to dwell upon this impatience of U- 
Iyſſes to return: it would have been'abſurd to have: repre · 
ſented him cool, or even moderately warm upon this oc- 
caſion; he-had refuſed immorality through the love of his 
country; it is now in his power to return to it; he ought 
therefore conſiſtently with his ſormer character to be drawn 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs of ſoul, and every moment mult 
appear tedious that keeps him from it ; it ſhews therefore 
the judgment of Homer to deſcribe him in this manner, 
and not to paſs it over curſorily, but force it upon the no- 
tice of the reader, by inſiſting upon it ſomewhat largely, 
and illuſtrating it by a proper ſimilitude, to fix it more 
ſtrongly upon our memory. | | 
v. 53+ Be all thoſe bount ies but confirm'd by heaven | ] 
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So may I find, when all my wand' rings ceaſe, 
My conſort blameleſs, and my friends in peace. 55 
On you be ey'ry bliſs, and ev'ry day 

In home-felt joys delighted coll away ; 

You. elves, your wives, your long deſcending race, 


? 


May ev'ry God enrich with ey'ry grace! 
Sure ſixt on virtue may your nation ſtand, 60 
And public evil never touch the land! 

His words well weigh'd, the gen'ral voice approv'd 
Benign, and. inſtant his diſmiſſion mov d. 
The monarch to Pontonous gave the ſign, : 
Ts fill the goblet high with roſy wine: 65 
Great Jove the father, firſt (he cry'd) implore, 
Then ſend the ſtranger to his native ſhore, 

The luſcious wine th' obedient herald brought; 
Around the manſion flow'd the purple draught : 
Each from his ſeat to each immortal pours, | 70 
Whom glory circles in th' Olympian bow'rs. 
Ulyſſes ſole with air majeſtic ſtands, 
The bowl preſenting to Arete's hands; 


This is a pious and inſtructive ſentence, and teaches, that 
though riches were heaped upon us with the greateſt abun- 
dance and ſuperfluity ; yet unleſs Heaven adds its bene- 
diction, they will prove but at beſt a burthen and calamity, 

v. 73. The bowl preſenting to Arete's hands ; 

Then thus 1 | 

It may be asked why Ulyſſes addreſſes his words to the 
queen rather than the king: the reaſon is, becauſe ſhe 
was his patroneſs, and had ſirſt received him with hoſpitali- 
ty, as appears from the 7th book of the Odyſſey. 

Ulyſſes makes a libation to the gods, and preſents the 
bowl to the queen: this was the pious practice of antiqui - 


3 HOMERs ODYSSEY: Book XIII. 
Then thus : O queen farewell ! be (till poſſeſt 

Of dear remembrance, bleſſing (till and bleſt! 75 
»Till age and death ſhall gently call thee hence, 

(Sure fate of ev'ry mortal excellence!) 


Farewell ! and joys ſucceſſive ever ſpring 
To thee, to thine, the people and the king! 
Thus he; then parting prints the ſandy ſhore 80 
To the fair port: a herald march'd before, 
Sent by Alcinous : of Arete's train 
Three choſen maids attend him to the main; 
This does a tunic and white veſt convey, 
A various caſket that, of rich inlay, 95 
And bread and wine the third. The chearſul mates 
Safe in the hollow deck diſpoſe the cates: 
Beneath the ſeats, ſoft painted robes they ſpread, 
With linen cover'd, for the heroe's bed. 
He climb'd the lofty ſtern; then gently preſt 90 
The ſwelling couch, and lay compos'd to reſt, 
Now plac'd in order, the Phæacian train 
Their cables looſe, and launch into the main: 
At once they bend, and ſtrike their equal oars, 
And leave the ſinking hills, and leſs'ning ſhores, 95 


ty upon all ſolemn occafions : Ulyſſes here does it, be- 
cauſe he is to undertake a voyage, and it implies a prayer 
for the proſperity of it. The reaſon why he preſents the 
bowl to the queen is, that ſhe may firſt drink out of it, for 
ſo Tgorvev properly and originally ſignifies, 7d Tgd tavrs 
did To mover, ſays Euſtathius, Propino is uſed dif- 
ferently by the Romans. 
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Vhile on the deck the chief in ſilence lies, 
ad pleaſing ſlumbers ſteal upon his eyes, 


As ſiery courſers in the rapid race, 

Urg'd by ſierce drivers through the duſty ſpace, 

Toſs their high: heads, and ſcour along the plain; 100 
So mounts the bounding veſſel o'er the main, 

Back to the ſtern the parted billows flow, 

And the black ocean foams and roars below. 


v. 98. As fiery courſers in the rapid race, 
Toſi their high heads, etc.] 

The poet introduces two ſimilitudes to repreſent the ſail- 
ing of the Phæacian veſſel: the former deſcribes the mo- 
tion of it, as it bounds and riſes over the waves, like hor - 
ſes toſſing their heads in a race; and alſo the ſteddineſa 
of it, in that it ſails with as 2 
lows, as horſes tread upon the ground, The latter com- 
pariſon is ſolely to ſhew the ſwiftneſs of the veſſel. 

The word in the original is T«Te$0g0; ; an inſtance, 
that four horſes were ſometimes joined to the chariot, 
Virgil has borrowed this compariſon, En. 5. 


Non tam pracipites bijugo certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntgque eſfuſi carcere currus, 
Nee fic immiſſit aurigæ undantia lo ra 


Concuſſere jugit, pronique in verbera pendent, 


It muſt be allowed that nothing was ever more happily 
executed than this deſcription, and the copy far exceeds 
the original, Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. 5. gives this as his 
opinion, and his reaſons. for it. The Greek poet (ſays 
that author) paints only the ſwiftneſs of the horſes when 
ſcourged by the driver ; Virgil adds, the ruſhing of the 
chariot, the fields as it were devoured by the rapidity of 
the horſes ; we ſee the throwing up of the reinsin undan- 


tia lora ; and the attitude of the driver leaning forward 


2 HOMER ODYSSEY, Bdok XII. 
Thus with ſpread fails the winged galley flies; 
Leſs ſwift an eagle cuts the lmuid ſkies: 105 
Divine Ulyſſes was her ſacred load; 
A man, in wiſdom equal to a god! 
Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 
In ſtorms by ſea, and combats on the ſhore ; 
All which ſoft ſleep now baniſh'd from his breaſt, 116 
Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt, 
But when the morning ſtar with early ray 
Flam'd in the front of heav'n, and promi d day; 


in the act of laſhing of the horſes, in the words, Proni 
gue in verbera pendent, It is true, nothing could be ad- 
ded more elegantly than the voo' 4«gouu er, in Homer; 
it paints at once the ſwiftneſs of the race, and the riſing 
polture of the horſes in the act of running; but Virgil is 
more copious, and has omitted no circumſtance, and ſet 
the whole race fully before our eyes; we may add, that 
che verſification is as beautiful as the deſcription NI r 
every ear muſt be ſenſible of it. 

I will only further obſerve the judgment of Homer in 
ſpeaking of every perſon in his-particular chara&er. When 
a vain-glonous Phæacian 2eferibed the ſailing of his own 
veſſels, they were ſwift as thought, and endued with 
reaſon 3, when Homer ſpeaks in his own perſon to his rea- 
ders, they are ſaid only to be as ſwift as hawks or hor- 
ſes : Homer ſpeaks like a poet, with ſome degree of am- 
plification, but not with ſo much hyperbole as Alcinous. 
No people ſpeak ſo fondly as ſailors of their own ſhips to 
this day, and particularly are ſtill apt to. talk of them as 
of living creatures. | 
V. 112, But when the morning flar with earl ray 

Flam'd in the front of heav'n ] 5 
From this paſſage we may gather, that Ithaca is diſtant ll 
from Corcyra or Phæacia no farther than a. veſſel ſails in 
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ike diſtant clouds the mariner deſcries 
air Ithaca's emerging hills ariſe, 113 
ar from the town a ſpacious port appears, 
xcred to Phorcys pow'r, whoſe name it bears: 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring winds tempeſtuous rage reſtrain; 
Vithin, the waves in ſofter murmurs glide, 120 
nd ſhips ſecure without their haulſers ride. 
igh at the head a branching olive grows, 
And crowns the pointed cliffs with ſhady boughs, 


05 


e compaſs of one night; and this agrees with the real 
liſtance between thoſe iſlands; an inſtance that Homer 


vas well acquainted with geography : : this4s the morning 
N f the thirty- -fifth day. 


*. v. 116. A ſpacious port een 
l is Sacred to Phorcys ] 
— Phorcys was the ſon of Pontus and Terra, acording to 


eſiod's genealogy of the gods; this haven is ſaid to be 
cred to that deity, becauſe he had a temple near ri, trons 
whence it received its appellation. 


” The whole voyage of Ulyſſes to his country, and in- 
1 Reed the whole Odyſſey, has been turned into allegory; 
1 hich I will lay before the reader as an inſtance of a trifſ- 


g induſtry and ſtrong imagination. Ulyſſes is in ſearch 
f true felicity, the Ithaca and Penelope of Homer: he 
uns through many difficulties and dangers ; this ſhews that 
: appineſs i is not to be attained without labour and afflic- 
ions, He has ſeveral companions, who penifh by their 
ces, and he alone eſcapes by the aſſiſtance of the Phæ- 
xcians, and is tranſported · in his ſleep'to his country; that 
s, the Phæacians, whoſe name implies blackneſs, Slot, 
Ware the maufners at his death, and attend him to his grave 
Whe ſhip is his grave, which is afterwards turned into a 
ock; which repreſents his monumental marble ; tus ſleep 
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Beneath, a gloomy grotto's cool receſs £ | 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas ; | 


means death, through which alone man arrives at eternal 
felicity. Spondanns. 

v. 124. A gloomy grotto's cool receſ5.] 
Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave of the 
nymphs, with more piety perhaps than judgment; and a- 
nother perſon has perverted it into the utmoſt obſcenity,f 
and both allegorically. Porphyry (obſerves Euſtathius) 
is of opinion, that the cave means the world; it is called} 
gloomy, but agreeable, becauſe, it was made out of dark - 
neſs, and afterwards ſet in this agreeable order by the 
hand of the deity, It is conſecrated to the nymphs ; that. 
is, it is deſtined to be the habitation of ſpiritual ſubſtancesſ 
united to the body: the bowls and urns of living ſtone, if 
are the body which are formed out of the earth; the bees 
that make their honey in the cave are the fouls of men, 
which perform all their operations in the body, and ani- 
mate it ; the beams on which the nymphs roul their webs, 
are the bones over which the admirable embroidery off 
nerves, veins, and arteries are ſpread ; the fountains which | 
water the cave are the ſeas, rivers and lakes, that water 
the world; and the two gates are the two poles ; through 
the northern the fouls deſcend from heaven to animate thei 
body; through the ſouthern they aſcend to heaven, after 
they are ſeparated from the body by death. But I con- 
feſs I ſhould rather chuſe to underſtand the deſcription 
poetically, believing that Homer never dreamed of theſe 
matters, though the age in which he flouriſhed was addic - 
ted to allegory. o often do painters draw from the 
imagination only, merely to pleaſe the eye! and why 
might not Homer write after it, eſpecially in this place] 
where he manifeſtly indulges his fancy, while he brings 
his hero to the firſt dawning of happineſs ?*he has long 
dwelt upon a ſeries of horrors, and his imagination being 
tired with the melancholy ſtory, it is not impoſlible bur 
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Where bowls and urns were form'd of living ſtone, 

And maſſy beams in native marble ſhone ; 

On which the labours of the nymphs were roll d, 
Their webs divine of purple mix'd with gold. 

Within the cave, the cluſtring bees attend 130 


thel Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 

12 Perpetual waters o'er the pavement glide ; 

ity, = Two marble doors unfold on either fide ; 

* sacred the ſouth, by which the gods deſcend, 

rk. 8 But mortals enter at the northern end, 135 


his ſpirit might be enlivened with the Tubje& while he 
wrote, and this might lead him to indulge his fancy in a 
wondetful, and perhaps fabulous deſcription, In ſhort, I 
ſhould much rather chuſe to believe that the memory of 
the things to which he alludes in the deſcription of the 
cave is loſt, than credit ſuch a laboured and diſtant alle- 


ebs, 

y of F 2 134. Sacred the ſouth, by which the gods deſcend. ] 
— Wy Virgil has imitated the deſcription of this haven, Za, lib, x, 
ugh | E in ſeceſſu longo locus, inſula portum 

: theſ E flicit, objectu laterum, quibus omnis ab als 
after Frangitur, etc, | 
con- 

tion Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 

heſe ö An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 

idic-· And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride, 

che Broke by the jutting land on either ſide, 

* | In double ſtreams the briny waters glide. 

— q Betwixt two rows of rocks, a ſylvan ſcene 

long Appears above, and groves for ever green: 

eing A grott is form'd beneath with moſſy ſeats, 

but! To reſt the Nereids, and exclude the heats: 
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Thither they bent, and haul'd their ſhip to land, 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 


Down from the crannies of the living walls 

The chryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murmuring falls, 
No haulſers need to bind the veſſels here, 

Nor bearded anchors, for no ſtorms they fear, 


Dryden, 


Scaliger infinitely prefers the Roman poet : Homer, ſays 
he, ſpeaks humilia bumiliter, Virgilius grandiora magni- 
fice ; but what I would chiefly obſerve is, not what Vir- 
gil has imitated, but what he has omitted ; namely, all 
that ſeems odd or leſs intelligible; I mean the works of 
the bees in a cave ſo damp and moiſt ; and the two gates 
through which the gods and men enter. 
I ſhall offer a conjecture to explain theſe two lines. 


Sacred the ſouth, by which the gods deſcend, 
But morlals enter at the northern end, 


It has been already obſerved, that the Ethiopians held an 
annual ſacriſice of twelve days to the gods; all that time 
they. carried their images in proceſſion, ind placed them at 
their feſtivals, and for this reaſon the gods were ſaid to 
ſeaſt with the Æthiopians; that is, they were preſent with 
them by their ſtatues : thus alſo Themis was ſaid to form 
or diffolve aſſemblies, becauſe they carried her image to 
the aſſemblies, when they were convened, and when they 
were broken up they carried it away. Now we have al- 
ready remarked, that this port was ſacred to Phorcys, 
| becauſe he had a temple by it: it may not ther be impoſ- 
ſible, but that this temple having two doors, they might 
carry the ſtatues of the gods in their pro--Tons, through 


the ſouthern gate, which might be conſecrated to this uſe 


only, and the populace be forbid to enter by it: for that 
reaſon the deities were ſaid to enter, namely, by their i- 
mages. As the other gate being allotted to common uſe, 
was ſaid to be the paſſage for mortals. 


. 
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Ulyſſes ſleeping on his couch they bore, | 
And gently plac'd him on the rocky ſhore, 


v. 138. U(yſes fleeping on his couch they bore, 
And gently plac'd bim on the rocky ſhore.] 

There is nothing in the whole Odyſſey that more ſhocks 

our reaſon than the expoſing Ulyſſes aſleep on the ſhores by 

the Phæacians: tlie paſſage (ſays Ariſtotle in his Poetics) 

* where Ulyſſes is landed in Ithaca, is fo full of abſur- 
« dities, that they would be intolerable in a bad poet; 
* but Homer has concealed them under an infinity of ad- 
* mirable beauties, with which he has adorned all that 
part of the Odyſſey ; theſe he has crouded together, 
© as ſo many charms to hiader our perceiving the defects 

* of the ſtory ;* Ariſtotle muit be allowed to ſpeak with 
oreat judgment ; for what probability is there that a man 
ſo prudent as Ulyfſes, who was alone in a veſſel at the diſ- 
cretion of ſtrangers, ſhould ſleep fo ſoundly as to be taken 
WE out of it, carried with all bis baggage on ſhore, and the 
WF Phzacians ſhould ſer fail and he never awake? this is {till 


2 more abſurd, if we remember that Ulyſſes has his ſoul ſo 
g ſtrongly bent upon his country: is it then poſſible, that 
he could be thus ſunk into a lethargy, in the moment 
4 when he arrives at it? However (ſays Monſ. Dacier in 

© his reflections upon Ariſtotle's Poetics) Homer was not 
1 aſhamed of that abſurdity, but not being able to omit it, 
4 be uſed it to give probability to the ſucceeding ſtory : jt 
4 * was neceſſary for Ulyſſes to land alone, in order to his 


© concealment ; if he had been diſcovered, the ſuitors would 


10 © immediately have deſtroyed him, if not as the real U- 
4 * lyſſes, yet under the pretext of his being an impoſtor; 
h © they would then have ſeized his dominions, and marri- 


ed Penelope: now if he had been waked, the Phæacians 

* would have been obliged to have attended him, which 

he could not have denied with decency, nor accepted 

with ſafety : Homer therefore had no dther way left to 

unravel his fable happily : but he knew what was abſurd 

in this method, and uſes means to hide it; he lavaſhes. 
B 2 


— 
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His treaſures next, Alcinous' gifts, they laid 
In the wild olive's unfrequented ſhade, 


* out all his wit and addreſs, and lays . ſuch an a- | 


© Hundance of admirable poetry, that the mind of the 
reader is ſo inchanted that he perceives not the defect; 


© he is like Ulyſſes lull'd aſleep, and knows no more than - 


that hero, how he comes there. That great poet Grlt 


© deſcribes the ceremony of Ulyſſes taking leave of Alci- N 


* nous and his queen Arete; then he ſets off the ſwiftneſs 
© of the veſſel by two beautiful compariſons ; he deſcribes I 
* the haven with great exactneſs, and adds to it the de- 


* ſcription of the cave of the nymphs ; this laſt aſtoriſhes i \ 
© the reader, and he is ſo intent upon it, that he has not | 
attention to conſider the abſurdity in. the manner of U- 
* lyſſes's landing: in this moment when he perceives the 1 
mind of the reader as it were intoxicated with theſe J 
© beauties, he ſteals Ulyſſes on ſhore, and diſmiſſes the 
* Phzacians ; all this takes but up eight verſes. And then 4 
* Jeſt the reader ſhould reflect upon it, he immediately . 
introduces the deities, and gives us a dialogue between 4 
* Jopiter and Neptune. This keeps up ſtill our wonder, 
and our reaſon has not time to deliberate; and when , 


* the dialogue is ended, a ſecond wonder — che 
dark is transformed into a rock : this is done in the 
<0 fight of the Phæacians, by which method the poet car- 
© ries us a while from the conſideration of Ulyſſes, by re- 


moving the ſcene to a diſtant iſland ; there he detains us 1 


© till we way be ſuppoſed to have forgot the paſt abſur · 
© dities by relating the aſtoniſhment of Alcinous at te 
* fight of the prodigy, and his offering up to Neptune, to 

. * appeaſe his anger, a ſacrifice of twelve bulls. Then " 
© returns to Ulyſſes who now wakes, and not knowing the if 
© place where he was, (becauſe Minerva made all things i 


N appear in a diſguiſed view) he complains of his misfor- 3 
* tunes, and accuſes the Phzacians of infidelity ; at length | 
* Minerya comes to him in the ſhape of a young ſhepherd, | 


140 


— 
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Secure from theft; then launch'd the bark again, 
Reſum'd their oars, and meaſur'd back the main, 


«etc. Thus this abſurdity, which appears in the fable, 


« when examined alone, is hidden by the beauties chat ſur · 
„round it. This paſſage is more adorned with fiction, 
g and more wrought up with a variety of poetical orna · 
ments than moſt other places of the Odyſſey. From hence 
j. © Ariſtotle makes an excellent obſervation. All efforts i- 


* maginable (ſays that author) ought to be made to form 


© the fable rightly from the beginning; but if it ſo happen 
e. i © that ſome places mult neceſſarily appear abſurd they mult 
ez be admitted, eſpecially if they contribute to render the 
ot WY reſt more probable ; but the poet ought to reſerve all 
7. de ornaments of diction for theſe weak parts: the pla- 
he dees that have either ſhining ſentiments or manners have 


eſe vo occaſion for them, a dazzling expreſſion rather da- 
he mages them, and ſerves only to eclipſe their beauty. 

5 v. 142. Then launch'd the bark again.] This vo- 
luntary and unexpected return of the Phæacians, and their 
een landiog Ulyſſes in his ſleep, ſeems as unaccountable on the 

part of the Phzacians, as of Ulyſſes; for what can be 
more abſurd than to ſee them expoſing a king and his ef- 
- = f<<s upon the ſhores without his knowledge, and flying a= 

OD ſecretly as from an enemy ? Having therefore in the 
Wy preceding note ſhewed what the critics ſay in condemna- 
pd doa of Homer, it is but juſtice to lay together what they 
ay in his defence. 
ral That the Phzacians ſhould fly away in ſecret is no won- 
weder: Ulyſſes had thro? the whole courſe of the eleventh 
ö dook (particularly by the mouth of the prophet Tireſias) 
t bel told the Phæacians that the ſuitors plotted his deſtruction; 
; the ud therefore the mariners might very reaſonably be ap · 
ding! prehenſive that the ſuitors would uſe any perſons as ene- 
for. Es who ſhould contribute*to reſtore Ulyſſes to his coun - 
gtd = try. It was therefore neceſſary that they ſhould ſail away 
1 WF vithout any ſtay upon the Ithacan ſhores. This is the rea- 
fon why they made this voyage by night; namely to avoid 
5 3 


Vas naturally drowſy, and a perſon that could not eaſily if 


| implying that when Homer was at a loſs to bring any difh- 


® HOMER% ODYSSEY. Bock x11. 
Nor yet forgot old- Ocean's dread ſupreme 1 Bef 
The vengeance vow'd for eyeleſs Polypheme. 145 Wo 


diſcovery ; and it was as neceſſary to return immediately, 
that is, juſt at the appearance of day, before people were cull 
abroad, that they might eſcape obſervation. | I 
Euſtathius remarks, that the Phæacians were an unwar- | 
like nation, or as it is expreſſed by a Phzacian, 


OF yg S, h Brag, ous Sg en. Wir 


and therefore they were afraid to teach any perſons the 
way to their own country by diſcovering the courſe of na- 
vigation to it : for this reaſon they begin their voyage to 
Ithaca by night, land Ulyſſes without waking him, and re- 
turn at the appearance of day-light, that they might no: 
ſhew what courſe was to be ſteered to come to the Phæa - 

Plutarch, in his treatiſe of reading the poets, tells us, n 
that there is a tradition among the Tuſcans, that Ulyſſes 


be converſed with, by reaſon of that ſleepy diſpoſition, But 
perhaps this might be only artful in a man of ſo great 
wiſdom, and ſo great diſguiſe or diſſimulation; he was flow ri. 
to give anſwers, when he had no mind to give any at all- m 
though indeed it mult be confeſſed, that this tradition is Wc: 
countenanced by his behaviour in the Odyfley, or rather 
may be only a ſtory formed from it: his greateſt calami- 
ties riſe from his ſleeping : when he was ready to land up- 
on his own country by the favour of X&olus, he falls a- 
ſleep, and his companions let looſe a wind that bears him 
from it : he is aſleep while they kill the oxen of Apollo; 
and here he ſleeps while he is landed upon his on coun - 
try. It might perhaps be this conduct in Homer, that 
gave Horace the hint to ſay, 


———Aliquands bonus dormitat Homerus. 
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eccore the throne of mighty Jove he ſtood; | 
and ſought the ſecret counſels of the god. 


_ Ms... 


cult matter to an iſſue, he immediately laid his hero aſleep, 
and this ſalved all the difficulty; as in the avove-mention- 
ed inſtances. - 
Plutarch is of opinion that this ſleep of Ulyſſes was ſeig · 
ned; and that he made uſe of the pretence of a natural in- 
Whirmity, to conceal the ſtreights he was in at that time in his 
3 thoughts; being aſhamed to diſmiſs the Phæacians with- 
ut entertainment and gifts of hoſpitality, and afraid of be- 
og diſcovered by the ſuitors, if be entertaiced ſuch a mul- 
WWMtitude : therefore to avoid both theſe difficulties, he feigns 
a {ep while they land him, till they fail away, 
W Euſtathius agrees with Plutarch in the main, and adds 
another reaſon. why the Phæacians land Ulyſſes fleeping ; 
namely, becauſe they were aſhamed to wake him, leſt he. 
asduld think they did it out of avarice, and expectation of 
a reward for bringing him to his own country. 

= 1 will only add that there might be a natural reaſon 
or the ſleep of Ulyſſes ; we are to,remember that this is 


at a voyage in the night, the ſeaſon of repoſe ; and his ſpi- 
WV grits, having been long agitated and fatigued by his cala- 
|: midies, might upon bis peace of mind at the return to his 
is 


country ſettle into a deep calmneſs and tranquillity, and 
o fink him into a deep ſleep. Homer himſelf ſcems to give 
dis as a reaſon of it in the following lines: 


p- | 

a- if Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 
im In Rorms by ſea, and combats on the ſhore : 
0; 


All which foft fleep now baniſh'd from bis breaſt, 
Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt, 


I muſt be allowed that the laſt line admirably paves the 
ay for the following account; and the poet undoubted- 
ly inſerted it, to prevent our ſurprize at the manner of his 
being ſet on ſhore, by calling his ſleep 


— ay eats oc —  — — — _ = — 
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The rights and honduts of a pow'r divine? 


A prize more worth than lion's noble ſpoil, 


* 
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Shall then no moxe, O fire of gods ! be mine £ 
Scorn'd ev'n by man, and (oh ſeverc diſgrace) 155 | z 
By ſoft Phæacians, my degenerate race! $ 
Again't yon deſtin'd head in vain 1 ſwore, 

And menac'd vengeance, ere he reach'd his ſhore 
To reach his natal ſhore was thy decree ; -Þ 
Mild I obey'd, for who ſhall war with thee ? 155 
Behold him landed, careleſs and aſleep, i 
From all th' eluded dangers of the deep! 
Lo where he lies, amidſt a ſhining ſtore 5 
Of braſs, rich garments, and refulgent ore: | a 
And bears triumphant to his native iſle 169 þ | 


To whom the father of th' immortal pow'rs, : 
Who ſwells the clouds, and gladdens earth with ſhow'rs, 7 
Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain ! 9 
Neptune, tremendous o er the boundleſs main ! 165 5 | 
Rever'd and awful ev'n in heav'n's abodes, F 
Antient and great! a god above the gods 


— Hind ing, 0 and deaib- lite ref. 


1 leave to the diſcuſſion of philoſophers ; thoſe of _ 
are no more to be reſiſted than thoſe of thirſt or hunger. W | 
But yet I confeſs Ulyſſes yielded unſeaſonably, and thei 
ſtrong paſſion and love for his country that ſo fully 0 
ſeſſed his ſoul, ſhould have given him a few hours of vi- 


gilance, when he was ready to ſee it after an abſence al-| 
molt of twenty years. 


| 
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f that low race offend thy pow'r divine, | 
(Weak, daring creatures !) is not vengeance thine ? 

9 o then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe. 170 
ie ſaid: the ſhaker of the earth replies. 

This then I doom; to fix the gallant ſhip 

mark of vengeance on the ſable deep: 


v. 172. This then I doom; to fix the pallant /Þip 
A mark of vengeance 
And rows her down, an everlaſting rock.] 
I refer the reader to the 8th book of the Odyſſey, for a fur- 
her account of this transformation, Scaliger condemns it, 
Ui navis in ſaxum mutatur a Neptuno, ut immorta- 
fem faciat, quem odio habere debuit, But vill it not be 
an anſwer to ſay, that it is an immortal monument of the 
rengeance and power of Neptune, and that whenever the 
ory of the veſſel was mentioned, the puniſhment likewife 
nuſt be remembered in honour of that deity ? Some are 
pf opinion, that it is a phyſical allegory, and that Homer 
delivers the opinion of the ancients concerning the tranſ- 
autation of one ſpecies into another, as wood into ſtone, 
dy water, that is by Neptune the god of it; according to 
hoſe lines of Ovid : 


550 
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F b babent Cicones, quod potum ſaxea reddit 
Viſcera, quod lactis inducit mat mora rebut. 


But perhaps this is only one of thoſe matvellous ſictions 
written after the taſte of antiquity, which delighted in 
wonders, and which the nature of epic poetry allows.“ The 
* marvellous (ſays Ariſtotle in his Poetics) ought to take 
* place in tragedy, but much more ia the epic, in which it 


5 a proceeds even to the extravagant; for the marvellous 
po *18 always agreeable, and a proof of it is, that thoſe who 
| * 4 8 relate any thing. generally add ſomething to the truth of 


ei. that it may better pleaſe thoſe who hear it. Homer 
WF © (continues he) is the man who has given the beſt ig» 


22 HOM ERS ODYSSEY, Book xn 
To warn the thoughtleſs ſelf. oonſiding train, 9 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. 17; 1 
Full in their port a ſhady hill ſhall riſe, 1 
If ſuch thy will We will it, Jove replies. 


c 
4 
7 
4 
* 


* ſtructions to other poets how to tell lies agreeably. Ho WI 
race is of the ſame opinion. a 


Atque ita mentitar, fic veris ſalſa remiſcet, I hos 
Primo ne medium medio ne difcrepet mum. i] 
* 

However we mult not think that Ariſtotle adviſes poets i 3 
put things evidently falſe and impoſhble into their poems, I 
or gives them licenſe to run out into wildneſs; he on 


means (as monſieur Dacier obſerves) that the wonderful | 


I! 


ſhould exceed the probable, but not deſtroy it; and thi F 
will be effected if the poet has the addreſs to prepare th: 
reader, and to lead him by a probable train of things thai 
depend on miracle, to the miracle itſelf, and reconcile hin 1 
to it by degrees, fo that his reaſon does not perceive, at} 9 
leaſt is not ſhocked at the illuſion; thus for inſtance, Ho- 1 
mer puts this transformation into the hands of a deity; 
he prepares us for it in the 8th book, he gives us the res- 1 80 
ſon of the transformation; namely the anger of Neptune F 
and at laſt be brings in Jupiter aſſenting to it. This 1s 
the method Homer takes to reconcile it to probability «1 
Virgil undoubtedly thought it a beauty, for after Homer's: 
example he gives us a transformation of the -—_ of A. 
neas into ſea nymphs. | 1 
I have already remarked from Boſſu, that ſuch miracle 
as theſe ought not to be too frequent in an epic poem: all 
the machines that require divine probability ought to be ſo 
detached from the action of the poem, that they may be 
retrenched from it, without deſtroying the action: thoſe Wl 
that are eſſential to the action, ought to be founded upon 
human probability. Thus if we take away this transfor Wn 
mation, there is no chaſm ; and it in no way affects the in- Wl 
tegrity of the action. | 
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'n when with tranſport blackning all the ſtrand, 
e ſwarming people hail their ſhip to land, 


1 


ber for ever, a memorial ſtone, 180 
'$ let her ſeem to fail, and ſeem alone; 

Y he trembling crouds ſhall ſee the ſudden ſhade 

1 whelming mountains overhang their head! 

1 With that the god whoſe earthquakes rock the ground 
WE: ce to Phæacia croſt the vaſt profound. 185 


1 
3 


1 ift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, 
ue winged pinnace ſhot along the ſea, 
ms, © god arreſts her with a ſudden ſtroke, 


1 
a) J d roots her down an everlaſting rock, 


1 
the] WI pref: to ſpeak, all queſtion with their eyes. 


vio f 


g =» 


4 halt the Scherians ſtand in deep ſurprize ; 190 
at hands unſcen the rapid bark reſtrain ! 

| yet it ſwims, or ſeems to ſwim, the main! 

10 s they, unconſcious of the deed divine: 

ty; great Alcinous riſing own'd the ſign. 195 
ter enold the long predeſtin'd day! (he cries) 

certain faith of antient prophecies ! . 


N 
4 
. 


is 18 
lity. eſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 
er *WWreadful ſtory, big with future woes; 


py mov'd with wrath that careleſs we convey 200 
Wmiſcuous ev'ry gueſt to ev'ry bay, 

: all Sn Neptune rag'd ; and how by his command 

ve ſo n rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould {land ; 

monument of wrath) and mound on mound 

d hide our walls, or whelm beneath the ground. 205 
he fates have follow'd as declar'd the ſeer. 

umbled, nations ! and your monarch hear. 


24 HOMER ODYSSEY, Book XII, 
No more unlicens'd brave the deeps, no more 


With ev'ry ſtranger paſs from ſhore to ſhore; n 
On angry Neptune now for mercy call: 210 I , 
To his high name Jet twelve black oxen fall, r. 


So may the god reverſe his purpos'd will, 
Nor o'er our city hang the dreadful hill. 

The monarch ſpoke : they trembled and obey'd, | 
Forth on the ſands the victim oxen led: 215 I 


v. 212. So may the god reverſe his purpor'd ill.] i e 
This agrees with what Homer writes in a former part WW A 
the Odyſley, L 


Seine x F504 tures, n 


That the gods themſelves may be prevailed upon to chang 1 h 
their anger by prayer: a ſentiment agreeable to true rel. 

gion. Homer does not tell us that the laſt denunciatio 4 
of covering the town with a mountain, was fulfilled : it i 
probable that it was averted by the piety of Alcinous, Buſ =... 
(as Fuſtathius obſerves) it was artful in the poet to lean ; 
this point doubtful, to avoid detection in deviating fron 
true hiſtory : for ſhould poſterity enquire where this lan 
of the Phæacians lay, it would be found to be Corfu of the 
Venetians, and not covered with any mountain ; but hou 
this city have happened to have been utterly aboliſhed 1 
time, and fo loft to pollerity, it would have agreed wi 
the relation of Homer, who leaves room to ſuppoſe it fl 3 
ſtroyed by Neptune. But how could Neptune be ſaid to 
cover it with a mountain? had not an inundation bea 
more ſuitable to the god of the ocean? Neptune is calle 
z οονj,j⁊ů and ovooiyfov, or the Farth-ſhaker earl 
quakes were ſy ppoſed to be occaſioned by the ocean or wal 
ters concealed in the caverns of the ground ; and conſe Mea 
quently Neptune may tumble a mountain upon this city d f d 0 
the Phæacians. | 
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he gather d tribes before the altars ſtand, 

nd chiefs and rulers, a majeſtic band, 

rbe king of Ocean all the tribes implore; 4 
rne blazing altars redden all the ſhore, 

Meanwhile Ulyſſes in his country lay, 220 

Þ cleas'd from ſleep, and round him might ſuryey 

be ſolitary ſhore and rolling ſea. 

et had his mind through tedious abſence loft 

The dear remembrance of his native coaſt, 

geſides Minerva, to ſecure her care, 223 

iffus d around a veil of thicken'd air: 


v. 225. Beſides Minerv1, to ſecure her care, 
Diſfus d around a veil of thicken'd air.] 


* 


"TL he meaning of this whole paſſage is probably no more 
© ban that Ulyſſes by his long abſence had forgot the face of 
nos own country; the woods by almoſt twenty years 


om had a different appearance ; and the public roads 
ere altered by ſo great a length of time. How then ſhould 

lyſſes come to the knowledge of the place? he goes to 
ron ſhepherd, and by telling him a plauſible ſtory draws it 


la om him. This artifice is the Minerva that gives him 
f formation. By the ve of thicken'd air is meant, that 
Ou 


lyſſes to accompliſh his re- eſtabliinment took upon him 
diquiſe, and concealed himſelf from the Ithacans; and 
is too being the dictate of wiſdom, Homer aſcribes it to 


t de —.s. 
- : The words of the original are, 


” OPed wir dure) 
ar Ave TEUZE $0 ——— 


ri hich are uſually applied by interpreters to Ulyſſes, and 
one ean that the goddeſs diſguiſed him with this veil, that 
aty df 1 d one might know him Dacier is of opinion that - 

cought to be vſed actively; that is, the goddeſs acted 


us to make him «ntzowing where he was, not un» 
Vor. III. G 


For ſo the gods ordain'd to keep unſeen 


And ſought, around, his native realm in vain: 
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His royal perſon from his friends and queen; 

Till the proud ſuitors for their crimes afford 

An ample vengeance to their injur'd lord. 230 
Nou all the land another proſpe& bore, 

Atother port appear d, another ſhore, 

And long continu'd ways, and winding floods, 

And unknown mountains, crown'd with unknown woods. 

Penſive and ſlow, with ſudden grief oppreſt « 239 

The king aroſe, and beat his careful breaſt, 

Caſt a long look o'er all the coaſt and main, 
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known to the people; for that this was the effect of the 
yell appears from the removal of it; for immediately up- 
on the diſperſion, 


"44 
Ss 


The king with joy confeſi'd his place of birth. 4 
That the word @yrw50; will bear an active ſignification, pl D 
ſbe proves from the ſcholiaſt upon Oedipus of Sophocles. j x 
But perhaps the context will not permit this interpretati- AY *7 
on, though we ſhould allow that the word %s will p F. 
bear it. The paſſage runs thus: Pallas caſt round a veil 4 
of air, that ſhe might make him unknown, that ſhe might 8 
inſtruct him, and chat his wife and friends might not know WA - 
him; for thus Homer interprets a-/w5er in the very 
next ling, 4 yyoty ZAo%0;, It is therefore probable that 4 T 
this veil had a double effect. both to render Ulyſſes un- 
known to the country, and the country to Ulyſſes. I am 3 
perſuaded that this is the true meaning of #-/»»50;, fron Wi . 
the uſage of it in this very book of the Odyſſey : 3 4 
ANN &rys & ονννε⁰εν Teutw Tavlroo; ggeHνν. ? * 
Ileie it can poſhbly ſignify nothing but, I ui render ther ¶ Nc 
ur known to all mankind ; it is therefore probable, that WW * i 


in both places it bears the ſame ſigniſication. 
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Then with erected eyes ſtood fix'd in woe, 

And as he ſpoke, the tears began to flow, 2:0 
Ye gods ! (he cry'd) upon what barren- coaſt 

In what new region is Ulyſſes tot? 

Poſſeſs'd by wild barbarians, fierce in arms? 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 

Where ſhall this treaſure now in ſafety lie ? 245 
And whither, whither its ſad owner fly? 

Y Ah why did I Alcinous' grace implore ? 

| 8 Ah why ſorſake Phæacia's happy ſhore ? 

ö 5 Some juſter prince perhaps had entertain'd, 

ö Aud ſafe reſtor'd me to my native land. 250 
s this the promis'd, long expected coaſt, 

5 And this the faith Phæacia's rulers boaſt ? 

3 Oh righteous gods ! of all the great, how * 

I W Are juſt to heav'n, and to their promiſe true ! 

A WBur he, the Pow'r to whoſe all ſeeing eyes 255 
4 he deeds of men appear without diſguiſe, 

Tis his alone t avenge the wrongs I bear : 6 
For ſtill th' oppreſs'd are his peculiar care. 

f Te count theſe preſents, and from thence to proye 
WT Their faith, is mine : the reſt belongs to Jove. 260 
I Then on the fands he rang'd his wealthy ſtore, 

YJ The gold, the veſts, the tripods, number'd o'er : 


om v. 262. The gold, the veſts, the tripods number'd 
er.] The conduct of Ulyſſes in numbering his effects, 
has been cenſured by ſome critics as avaricious: but we 
ad him vindicated by Plutarch in his treatiſe of reading 

1 T% poets : * If (ſays that author) Ulyfles finding-himfelf 

that in a ſolitary place, and ignorant of the country, and ha- 
ring no ſecurity even for his own perſon, is nevertheleſs 
C2 | 
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Al theſe he found, but ll in error loſt © IF 
Diſconſolate he wanders on the coaſt, | . 
Sighs for his country, and laments again 265 3 
To the deaf rocks, and hoarſe-reſounding main. 1 
When lo ! the guardian goddeſs of the wiſe, 
Celeſtial Pallas, ſtood before his eyes; 

In ſhow a youthful ſwain of form divine, 4 
Who ſeem d deſcended from ſome princely line, 270 


Fe 
A graceful robe her {lender body creſt, Y 
Around her ſhoulders flew the waving veſt, RB 
Her decent hand a ſhining javelin bore, $1 


And painted ſandals on her feet ſhe wore, 3 
To whom the king. Whoe'er of human race 275 
Thou art, that wander'ſt in this deſert place N 
With joy to thee, as to ſome god, I bend, 
To thee my treaſures and myſelf commend. 
O tell a wretch in exile doom'd to ſtray, 1 
What air I breathe, what country I furvey? 280 
The fruitful contineat's extremeſt bound, x 
Or ſome fair iſle which Neptane's arms ſurround ? 


* chiefly ſollicitous for his effects, leſt any part might har 1 
© been ſtollen: his coyetouſneſs is really to be piued and i 
* deteſted. But this is not the caſe : he counts his goods BY 
merely to prove the fidelity of the Phæacians, and to gz | 4 ; 
ther from it, whether they had landed him upon his own Bp. 
country; for it was not probable that they would ex- 1 

poſe him in a ſtrange region, and leave his goods un- 
© touched, and by conſequence reap no advantage from their 3 
© diſhoneſty : This therefore was the proper teſt, from ? 
* which to diſcover, if he was in his own country, and be 
© deſerved commendation for his wiſdom in that action. 


1 
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From what far clime (ſaid ſhe) remote from fame, 
Arriv'ſt thou here a ſtranger to our name? 

Thou ſeeſt an iſland, not to thoſe unknown 285 
Whoſe hills are brighten'd by the riſing ſun, . 
Nor thoſe that plac'd beneath his utmoſt reign 

Behold him ſinking in the weſtern main, 

The rugged ſoil allows no level ſpace | 
For flying chariots or the rapid race ; 290 
vet not ungrateful to the peaſant's pain, 

MY Suffices ſulneſs to the ſwelling grain: 

I The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 

| 1 And cluſt'ring grapes afford a gen'rous juice: 


v. 293. The loaded trees their various fruits produce] 
vothing is more notorious than that an epic writer ought 
s give importance and grandeur to his action as much as 
oeoble in every circumſtance; here the poet takes an op- 
 portunity to ſer the country of Ulyſſcs in the moſt advan- 
Naageous light, and ſhews that it was a prize worth the con- 
et, and all the labour which Ulyſſes beſtows to regain it. 
WFStatius is very faulty in this particular; he declaims againſt 
ane deſigns he aſcribes to his heroes, he debaſes his on 
9 bje&, and ſhews that the great labour he puts upon them 
nave vas ill employed for fo wretched and pitiful a kingdom as 


and hat of Thebes, Thebaid. lib. 1. 

)0ds 3 Bellum eſt de paupere regno, 

82 4 But Ulyſſes was not king of Ithaca alone, but of Zacyn- 
" A mus, and Cephalenia, and the neighbouring iſlands. This 


ex- 


1 ppears from the ſecond book of the Iliad, where he leads 
* 3 bis ſubjects to the wars of Troy. 
from | 9 With thoſe whom Cephalenia's iſle inclos d, 


d be = Or til'd their fields along the coaſt oppor'd 
bor where fair Itbaca derlooks the floods, 


Where high Neritos ſhakes his «waving woods, 
C 3 
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Woods crown our mountains, and in ev'ry grove 205 
The bounding goats and friſking heifers rove: 1 
Soft rains and kindly. dews- refreſh the field, ei 
And riſing ſprings eternal verdure yield. | I 
Ev'n to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd, I Th 
Where Troy's majeſtic ruins ſtrow the ground: 300 


—= 


. Where Aglipia's rugged fides are ſeen; ö | on 
Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 1 


It ĩs true that Ithaca contains little mote than fifty wie J 
in circuit, now called Val de compare: Cephalenia is lar-F 
ger, and 1s one hundred and ſixty miles in circumference: | 
Zacynthus, now Zant, is in circuit about ſixty miles, un- q 
ſpeakably fruitful, ſays Sandys, producing the beſt ail in 1 
the world and excellent ſtrong wines: but the chief riches 
of the iſland conſiſts in Corinths, which the inhabitants ff = 
Zant have in ſuch quantities that they know not what to 
do with them; for beſides private gains, amounting to 
fifteen hundred thouſand Zechins, they yearly pay forry- Y 7 
eight thouſand dollars for cuſtoms and other duties. It 1 8 
is impoſſible fo little a portion of earth ſhould be more be · 
neficial, 4 
This obſervation is neceſſary to ſhew the value of UI 
ſes's dominions, and that the ſubje& of the Odyſſey is noi 
trivial and unimportant ; it is likewiſe of uſe to convinc 
us, that the domeſtic cares and concerns of Telemachus f DL 
proceeded not from meanneſs, but from the manners of 
the age; when pomp and luxury had not yet found coun- 
tenance from princes ; and that when we ſee Eumzus if -F 
who has the charge of Ulyſſes's hogs, we are not to ſup - 
poſe him a perſon of low rank and fortunes, but an officer 1 

of ſtate, and truſt : the riches of thoſe ages conſiſting ul b 
flocks and herds, in ſwine, and oxen. 2 | 
v. 299. Ev'n to thoſe shores is Ithaca renown'd. 7] No- 5 wy 
thing can more raiſe our eſteem of the judgment of Hol 
mer, than ſuch ſtrokes of art, Here he introducs Miner: 


a 
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At this, the chief wich tranſport was poſſeſt, 

His panting heart exulted in his breaſt ; 

| et well diſſembling his untimely joys, 0 

b and veiling truth in plauſible diſguiſe, 

: . PR an ar 8 in ſiction bold 305 


: 


== 


Oft have I heard in Crete>this land name; 

or 'twas from Crete my native {oil I came, 

J elf · baniſti' d thence, I ſail'd before the wind, 

ad left my children and my friends behind. 310 
rom fierce 1domeneus' revenge I flew, 
hoſe ſon, the ſwift · Orſilochus, I flew:; 


2 to let Ulyſſes into the knou ledge of his country: how 
oes che do this? ſhe geographically deſeribes it to him; 
mat he muſt almoſt know it by the deſcription: but 
3 5 till he ſuppreſſes the name, and this keeps him in a plea« 
Wong ſuſpenſe ; he attends -to every [yllable to hear her, 
aue Ithaca, which ſhe (till defers, to continue his doubts 
ud hopes, and at laſt in the very cloſe of her ſpeech ſhe 
directly mentions it. This diſcovery in my judgment is 
carried on with great addreſs, and cannot fail of awaken- 
ng the curioſity of the reader! and I wonder how it 
could eſcape the obſervation of all the commentators up 
a the Odyſſey, 

ö v. 311. From fierce Idomeneus' revenge I feu, 
Whoſe fon, the ſuiſt Orfilechus, I flew.) 

SE vſtathius obſerves that this relation is not conſonant to 
iet hiſtories, but invented to make the diſguiſed Ulyſ- 
s more acceptable to the ſuitors, ſhould he be brought 
before them: for this perſon whom they could not know 
o be Ulyſſes. could not fail of finding favour with them, 
having (lain the ſon of Idomeneus the friend of Ulyſſes : : 
and though it be not recorded by the ancients, yet it may 
be conjectured, that Orſilochus was thus ſlain, though not 
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(With brutal force he ſeiz'd my Trojan prey, ' dr 1 
Due to the toils of many a bloody day) * 
Unſeen 1 *ſcap'd; and favour'd by the night p 
In a Fhœnician veſſel took my flight, =" 


| 


de 
he 


by Ulyſſes. If the death of Orſilochus was a ſtory that 
made a noiſe in the world about that time, it was very 
artful in Ulyſſes to make uſe of it, to gain credit with thi 
ſeeming Ithacan ; for he relating the fact truly, mig 
juitly be believed to ſpeak truly when he named himſel 


the author of it, and conſequently avoid all ſafpicion = >; 
being Ulyſſes. It is obſervable that Ulyſſes i is very ci. w 
eumſtantial in his (tory, he relates the time, the place 1. 
the manner, and the reaſon of his killing Orſilochus: 1 


is done to give the ſtory a greater air of truth; for 1 b 
ſeems almoſt impoſſible that ſo many circumſtances could 
be invented in a moment. and ſo well laid together as noi [ 
to diſcover their own falſity. What he ſays concernioof 
the Phæacians leaving his effects entire without any da- 4 
mage is not ſpoken ( as Euſtathius obſerves) in vain : be 
extols the fidelity of the Phæacians, as an example to j 
imitated by this ſeeming Ithacenſian, and makes it an ar 
gument that he ſhould practiſe the ſame integrity, in no 
offering violence or fraud to his effects or perſon. 1 
It is true, the manner of the death of Orſilochus is li ; 
able to ſame objection, as it was executed clandeſtinely,f 
and not heroically, as might be expected from the valou 
of Ulyſſes : but if it was truth that Orſilochus was killed 
in that manner, Ulyſſes could not fallify the ſtory-;. but in 
reality he is no way concerned in it; for he ſpeaks in the 9 
character of a Cretan, not in the character of Ulyſſes. 
Ve 316. In a Phoenician veſſel took my flight. } The 1 
whole ſtory af the voyages of Ulyſſes is related diſſerent · 
Iy by DiQys Cretenſis, in his hiſtory of the war of Troy: ; 
I will tranſcribe it, if not as a truth, yet as a curioſity, il 
About this time Ulyſſes arrived at Crete with two 
© veſſels hired of the Phœnicians: for Telamon, enraged 1 
for the death of his ſon Ajax, had ſeized upon all that Bl 


1 
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: or Pyle or Elis bound: but tempeſls toſt 
ad raging billows drove us on your coaſt, 
WP cad of night an unknown port we gain d, 
ent with fatigue, and ſlept ſecure on land. 320 
Wt ere the roly morn renew'd the day, : 
vue in th' embrace of pleaſing ſleep I lay, 

dden, invited by auſpicious gales, 

hey land my goods, and hoiſt their flying fails, 


belonged to Ulyſſes and his companions, and he himſelf 
was with difficulty ſet at liberty. While he was in Crete, 
Idomeneus aſked him bow he fell into ſuch great cala- 
mities ; to whom he recounted all his adventures. He 
told him that after his departure from Troy he made an. 
incurſion upon Iſmarus of the Ciconians, and there got 
great booty; then touching upon the coaſt of the Lo- 
tophagi, he met with ill ſucceſs, and failed away to S-- 
= cily; there Cyclops and Læſtrigon two brothers uſed 

be him barbarouſly ; and at length he loft moſt of his com- 
0 HE padions through the cruelty of Polypheme and Antipha- 
es, the ſons of Cyclops and Leſtrigon ; but being af- 
terwards received into favour by Polypheme , his com- 
panions attempted to carry off Arene the king's daugh- 


came to Circe and Calypſo, who were both queeas of 
two iſles ; chere bis companions waſted ſome time in 
dalliance and pleaſures :. thence he ſailed to a people that 
were famed for magical incantations, to-learn his future 


9 ter, who was fallen in love with Elpenor, one of his af- 
eu fociates ; but the affair being diſcovered, and Ulyfles 
oy diſmiſſed, he ſailed away by the Aolian iſlands, and 
| = 


fortunes. He eſcaped the rocks of the Sirens, Scylla and 
nt-  Charybdis, tho? he there loſt many of his companions; 
07 WR then he fell into the hands of Phœnician rovers, who. 
+ RE fparcd him; and afterwards coming to Crete he was 
10 diſmiſſed by Idomeneus with two veſſels, and arrived. 
ged BE upon the coaſt of Alcinous, who being preyailed. upon: 
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With pleaſing ſmiles to view the godlike man: 


© by the glory of his name entertained him courteouſ 


© the ſuitors oppreſſed with ſleep and drowzineſs.' 1 


- by Idomeneus, and Homer writes that he ſlew his ſouf 4 


Abandon'd here, my fortune I deplore, m 
A hapleſs exile on a foreign ſhore. 
Thus while he ſpoke, the blue-ey'd maid began 


Then chang'd her form; and now, divinely bright, 
Jove's heav'nly daughter ſtood confeſs'd to fight, 33 
Like a fair virgin in her beauty's bloom, 1 
Skill'd in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom. 


© from him he learned that Penelope was addreſſed bi 
thirty princes; upon this with much intreaty, he peril 
* ſuaded Alcinous to undertake a voyage to re-eſtabli\l 
© him in his territories ; they ſet fail together, and con 
* cealing themſelves with Telemachus till all things m 
* concerted, they led their friends to the palace, and ſei 


The difference between the poet and the hiſtorian lia 
chiefly in what is here ſaid of the death of Orfilochu 
Dictys tells us, that Ulyſſes was entertained like a frien 


now Idomeneus cannot be ſuppoſed: to have fayoured thi 
murderer of his ſon : but this is no objection, if we co 
ſider that Ulyſſes {peaks not as Ulyſſes, but in a perſona A 
ed character, and therefore Orſilochus muſt be judged wn 
have fallen by the hand of the perſon whoſe character Ul 
lyſſes aſſumes ; that is, by a Cretan and not Ulyſits, 1 
Dictys is ſuppoſed to have ſerved under this Idomeneu 
and to have wrote an hiſtory of the Trojan war in Phe 4 
nician characters; and Tzetzes tells us that Homer for 4 
med his poem upon this plan; but the hiſtory now ex 
tant publiſhed by Mrs. LeFevre is a counterfeit : ſo tha 
what I have here tranſlated, is inſerted not as an authol] 3" 
rity, but as the opinion of an unknown writer; and I laſ 
no other weight upon it, . 
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I d (till the ſame Ulyſſes ! ſhe rejoin'd, 

en craft ſucceſsfully refin'd ? 

1 ul in ſpeech, in action, and in mind 335 
eit not, chat thy long labours paſt 

Wire thou ſceſt thy native ſhore at lait ? 

WS this to me? who, like thyſelf, excell 


arts of counſel, and diſſembling well, 


WW ho, like thyſelf, excell 
3 In aris ef counſcl, and diſſ-mbling well.] 
4 4 das been objected againſt Homer, that he gives a degree 
adiſſimulation to his hero, unworthy of a brave man, 
an iageauous dif} poſition: here we have a full vindi- 
bl Won of Ulyſſes from the mouth of the goddeſs of viſ- 
cor] ==; he uſes only a prudent diſſimulation; he is ſy:v00;, 
well ch we may almolt literally render, ma/ter of a great 
fe nc: / mind : that is. upon every emergency he finds 
inmediate reſource to extricate himſelf from it, If 
R 1 ainmulation had been vicious, it would have been an 
bus! al rdity to have introduced Minerva praiſing and recom- 


338. 


Nen ding i it; on the contrary, all aiſguiſe which conſiſts 
00 innocence and prudence, is ſo far from being mean, 


1 | : Wt it really is a praiſe to a perſon who uſes it. I ſpeak 
cool of common life, or as if men ſhould always act under 
4 daſk, and in diſguiſe 3 that indeed betrays deſign and 
ad 1 ccerity: I only recommend it as an inſtance how men 

ud bchave in the article of danger, when it is as re- 
able to elude an enemy as to defeat one. 


neu -t an virtus quis in heſte reguirit. 


h- * | 
1 fois is the character of Ulyſſes, who uſes only ſuch arti- 
W Cx 4 as is ſugpeſied by wiſdom, ſuch as turns to his bene- 
tha in all extremities, ſuch as Minerra may boaſt to prac- 
oth vithout a rival among the gods, as much as Ulyſſes a- 
1 192g maniind, In ſhort, this diſſimulation in war may 


called itratagem and conduct, in other exigencies ad- 
ſs and dexterity; : nor is Ulyſſes criminal, but artful, 


Who taught thee arts, Alcinous to perſuade, g 
To raiſe his wonder, and engage his aid: 399 


No leſs than mortals are ſurpaſs'd by thine, 
Know'ſt thou not me ? who made thy life my care, 
Thro' ten years wandring and thro? ten years war 


And now appear thy treaſures to protect, 
Conceal thy perſon, thy deſigns direct, 

And tell what more thou muſt from fate expect. 
Domeſtic woes far heavier to be born! 


The pride of fools, and flaves inſulting ſcorn, : 4 
But thou be ſilent, nor reveal thy ſtate : I 


Yield to the force of unreſiſted fate, 
And bear unmov'd the wrongs of baſe mankind, 
The laſt, and hardeſt conqueſt of the mind, 


Goddeſs of wiſdom ! Ithacus replies, Ro 


He who diſcerns thee muſt be truly wiſe, 
So ſeldom view'd, and ever in diſpuiſe ! 
When the bold Argives led their warring pow'rs, 


Againft proud Ilion's well defended tow'rs ; 


Ulyſſes was thy care, celeſtial maid ! 200 j 


Grac'd with thy ſight and favour'd with thy aid. 

But when the Trojan piles in aſhes lay, 

And bound for Greece we plow'd the wat'ry way ; 
Our fleet diſpers d and driv'n from coaſt to coaſt, 
Thy ſacred preſence from that hour I loſt : 36 
*Till I beheld thy radiant form once more, 

And heard thy counſels on Phæacia's ſhore. 

But, by th' almighty author of thy race, 

Tell me, oh tell, is this my natiye place? 


 —_ 
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To me, whoſe wit exceeds the Pow'rs divine, 24 
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r much 1 fear, long tracts of land and ſea 370 
ade this coalt from diſtant Ithaca; | 

he ſweet deluſion kindly you impoſe, 

o ſooth my hopes, and mitigate my woes, 

Thus he. The blue ey'd goddeſs thus replies. 

low prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe! 375 


— 


Who vers'd in fortune, fear the flatt'ring ſhow, 

ud taſte not half the bliſs the gods beſtow, 

| 1 The more ſhall Pallas aid thy juſt deſires, J 

Yad guard the wiſdom which herſelf inſpires, 

|; 3 others, long abſent from their native place, 380 | 
att ſeek their home, and fly with eagar pace 

o their wives arms, and childrens dear embrace. 

ot thus Ulyſſes : he decrees to prove 

is ſubjects faith, and queen's ſuſpected love; 

no mourn'd her lord twice ten revolving years, 385 
ad waſtes the days in grief, the nights in tears. 


v. 369. Tell me, ob tell, is this my native place B 
may appear ſomewhat extraordinary that Ulyſſes ſhould 
believe Minerva, who had already aſſured him that 
vas landed in his own country: but two anſwers may 
WE given to this objection, and his doubts may be aſcrib- 
do his having loſt the knowledge of it through his long 
Wſcnce, for that is the veil which is caſt before his eyes; 
to the nature of man in general, who when he deſires 
dy thing vehemently ſcarce believes himſelf in the poſſeſ- 
dn of it, even while he poſſeſſes it. Nothiog is more 
equent than ſuch expreſſions upon the theatre, and in 
e tranſport of an unexpected happineſs, we are apt to 
Wick it a deluſion; from hence the fears of Ulyſſes ariſe, 
Wd they are to be imputed to his vehement love of his 
Wuntry, not to his unbelief. | 

Vor. III. D 
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But Pallas knew: (thy friends and navy loft) 
Once more *twas given thee to behold thy coaſt : 
Yet how could I with adverſe fate engage, 
And mighty Neptune's unrelenting rage ? 

Now lift thy longing eyes, while I reſtore 

The pleaſing proſpect of thy native ſhore. 
Behold the pert of Phorcys ! fenc'd around 
With rocky mountains, and with olives crown'd. 
Behold the gloomy grot ! whoſe cool receſs 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas: 
Whoſe now neglected altars, in thy reign, 
Bluſh'd with the blood of ſheep and oxen flain. 
Behold ! . where Neritus the clouds divides, 
And ſhakes the waving foreſts on his ſides. 


So ſpake the goddeſs, and the proſpect clear d, 


The miſts diſpers d, and all the coaſt appear d. 
The king with joy confeſs' d his place of birth, 
And on his knees ſalutes his mother earth: 
Then with his ſuppliant hands upheld in air 
Thus to the ſea green filters ſends his pray'r. 
All hail ! ye virgin daughters of the main! 
Ye ſtreams, beyond my hopes beheld again ! 
To you once more your own Ulyſſes bows ; 
Attend his tranſports, and receive his vows ! 
if Jove prolong my days, and Pallas crown 
The growing virtues of my youthful ſon, 
To you ſhall rites divine be ever paid, 
And grateful off'rings on your altars laid. 


Then thus Minerva, From that anxious breaſt 


Diſmiſs th oſe cares, and leave to heav'n the reſt, 
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rr taſk be now thy treaſur'd ſtores to ſave, 

| deep in the cloſe receſſes of the cave: 

1 hen future means confuk——ſhe ſpoke, and trod 

„e ſhady grot, that bright'ned with the god. an 

e cloſeſt caverns of the grot ſhe ſought ; | 

he gold, the braſs, the robes, Ulyſſes brought; 

heſe in the ſecret gloom the chief diſpos'd 

he entrance with a rock the goddeſs clos . 

Now ſeated ia the olive's ſacred ſhade * 423 

onfer the hero and the martial maid, f F 

He goddeſs of the azure eyes began: 

3 dn of Laertes ! much experienc'd man 

oe ſuitor train thy earlieſt care demand, 

f that luxurious race to rid the land: - 4430 

Free years thy houſe their lawleſs rule has ſeen, 

od proud addreſſes to the matchleſs queen. 

© TA. thy abſence mourns from day to day, 

ad ialy bleeds, and filent waſtes away: 

403 4 uſive of the brid al hour, ſhe gives 425 
ond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 

To this Ulyſſes, Oh celeſtial maid ! 

us d be thy counſel, and thy timely aid: 

ce had I ſeen my native walls in vain, 

410 e great Atrides, juſt reſtor'd and ſlain. 440 

Wouchſafe the means of vengeance to debate, 

nd plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. 

ben, chen be pteſent, and my ſoul inſpire, 

| when we wrapt Troy's heav'n-built walls in fire, 

41 3 ugh leagu'd againſt me hundred heroes 1 4⁴⁵ 


es ſhall fall, if ru aid my land, 
D 2 
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40 HOMERSs ODYSSEY. Book XIII. 
She anſwer' d: in the dreadful day of fight | 

Know, I am with thee, ſtrong in all my might. 

If thou but equal to thyſelf be found, | 

What gaſping numbers then ſhall preſs the ground! 450 

What human victims ſtain the feaſtful floor 

How wide the pavements float with guilty gore! 


v. 445. Though leagu d againſt me Bundreds, etc.] No. 
thing is more judicious than this conduct in Homer; tbeſ 
whole number of ſuitors are to be ſlain by a few hand 
which might ſhock our reaſon if it were related ſuddenly, 
without any preparation to ſhew us the probability of it: 
this is the intent of Homer in this and various other place: 
of the Odyſſey: he ſoftens the relation, and recor ciles u 

do it by ſuch inſertions, before he deſcribes that great e 
vent. The ancients (ſays Euſtathius) would not here a. 
low Ulyſſes to ſpeak hyperbolically; he is that hero who 
we have already ſeen in the Iliad reſiſt whole bands «i 
Trojans, when the Greeks were repulſed, where he lei 
numbers of enemies, and ſuſtained their aſſaults till he wal 
diſengaged by Ajax. Beſides, there is an excellent mol 
ral in what Ulyſſes ſpeaks ; it contains this certain truth, 
(adds Dacier) that a man aſſiſted by heaven, has not oui 
nothing to fear, but is aſſured to triumph over all the ut 
ited powers of mankind, 

v. 452. How wide the pavements float with guil 
gore I] The words in the Greek are aoTsTor d, whid 
Euſtathius imagines to ſighify the land of Ithaca: for ti! 
hall even of a palace is too narrow to be ſtiled immen/: 
or derirer. But this contradicts the matter of fact, as a] 

| pears from the place where the ſuitors were lain, whid 
was not in the fields of Ithaca, but in the palace of U 
ſes: de. really ſignifies large or ſpacious ; and a þ 
lace that could entertain at one time ſo great a number 
ſuitors might be called vaſt or Acre, which Heſychit 
interprets by Agr TeAvs, piyes, Dacier. 
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We fits thee now to wear a dark diſguiſe, | 
\nd ſecret walk unknown to mortal eyes, | 
For this my hand ſhall wither ev'ry grace, 455 
WAnd ev'ry elegance of form and face, | 

Oer thy ſmooth ſkin a bark of wrinkles ſpread, 
urn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 
Disfigure ev'ry limb with coarſe attire, 7 
And in thy eyes extinguiſh all the fire; 460 
Add all the wants and the decays of life, | 
ſtrange thee from thy own, thy ſon, thy wife; 
rom the loath'd object every ſight ſhall turn, 
ace And the blind ſuitors their deſtruction ſcorn. | 
zung Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find, 465 
WT ruc to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind: 
or thee he ſighs; and to the royal heir 
sc 4 nd chaſte Penelope extends his care, 


bas WW: the Coraęian rock he now reſides, 
where Arethuſa's ſable water glides ; 470 
th, 


v. 465. Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find.] 

here are many reaſons why this injunction was neceſſary: 
he hero of a poem ought never to be out of ſight, never 
dut of action: neither is Ulyſſes idle in this receſs, he goes 
thither to acquaint himſelf with the condition of his af- 
as, both public and domeſtic: he there lays the plan for 
he deſtruction of the ſuitors, enquires after their num- 
ders, and the ſtate of Penelope and Telemachus. Beſides, 
e here reſides in full ſecurity and privacy, till he has 
prepared all things for the execution of the great event of 
der he whole Odyſſey. 

v. 469. Coracian rock. This rock was fo called from 
a young man whoſe name was Corax, who in purſuit of 
an hare fell from it and broke his neck: Arethuſa his 
D 3 | 


42 HOMER. ODYSSEY. Bobk Xtit. 
The ſable water and the copious maſt 
Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repaſt ! 
With him, reſt peaceful in the rural cell, 
And all you aſk his faithful tongue ſhall tell. 
Me into other realms my cares convey, 
To Sparta, (till with female beauty gay : 
For know, to Sparta, thy lov'd offspring came, 
To learn thy fortunes from the voice of ſame. 
Art this the father, with a father's care. 
Muſt he too fuffer : he, oh goddeſs! bear 480 
Of wand'rings and of woes a wretched ſhare ? 
Through the wild ocean plow the dang'rous way, 
And leave his fortunes and his houſe a prey? 
Why would ſt not thou, oh all-enlighten'd mind ! 


Inform him certain, and protect him, kind? 43 


To whom Minerva. Be thy ſoul at reſt; 
And know, whatever heay'n ordains, is beſt. 
To fame I ſent him to acquire renown: + 
To other regions is his virtue known, 
Secure he fits, near great Atrides plac d; 49 
With friendſhips ſtrengrhen'd, and with honours grac'd, | 
But lo! an ambuſh waits his paſſage o'er ; 
Fierce foes infidious intercept the ſhore : 
In vain ! far ſooner all the murd'rous brood 
This injur'd land ſhall fatten with their blood, 4% 
She ſpake, then touch'd him with her pow'rful wand 
The ſkin ſhrunk up, and wither'd at her hand: 


mother hearing of the accident hanged herſelf by the fou 
tain, which afterwards took its name from her, and va 
called Arethuſa, Euſtathivs, 


ok XIII. HOMER ODYSSEY. 13 
ſwift old age o'er all his members ſpread 3 | 
ſudden froſt was ſprinkled on his head g 

or longer in the heavy eye-ball ſhin d 5 

he glance divine, forth beaming from the mind. 

lis robe, which ſpots indelible beſmear, | 

2 rags diſhoneſt flutters with the air: 
ſtag's torn hide is lapt around his reins; 
rupped ſtaff his trembling hand ſuſtains ;. 505. 

ad at his fide a wretched ſerip was hung, 

ide patch'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong. 

d look'd the chief, ſo mov'd to mortal eyes 

ject uncouth 1 a man of müſeries E. 


75 


v. 502 · His robe, which ſpotr indelible beſmear, etc.] 
doubt not but Homer draws after the kfe, We have the 
43h ole equipage and accoutremenis oF a beggar, yet ſo 
aun by Homer, as even to retain a nobleneſs and dig- 
y; let any perſon read the deſcription, and he will be 
nvinced of it; what can be more lofty * — 
an this verſe? e lat 


Teen le, euTTulTx Kaxi io oypire Kane, 


is no bumility to ſay that a tranſlator muſt fall ſhort of 
e original in ſuch paſſages; the Greek language has 
ords noble and ſounding to expreſs all ſubjects, which 
e wanting in our tongue; all that is to be expected is to 
ep the diction from appearing mean or ridiculous, They 
e greatly miſtaken who impute this diſguiſe of Ulyſſes in 
e form of a beggar, as a fault to Homer; there is no - 
ing either abſurd or mean in it; for the way to make a 
g undiſcoverable, is to dreſs = as unlike himſelf as 
ſible. David counterfeited madneſs, as Ulyſſes pover- 
and neither of them ought to lye under any imputati- 
d; it is eaſy to-vindicate Homer, from the diſguiſe of the - 
ateſt perſons and generals in hiſtory, upon the like e· 


dtergencies 3 but there is no occaſion for it. | 


44 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XII 
While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air $19 
To Sparta flies, Telemachus her care. 


v. 5 10. While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 
To Sparta flies ] 
Homer is now preparing to turn the relation from Ulyſſz 
to Telemachus, whom we lett at Sparta with Menelauſ 
in che fourth book of the Odyſſey. He has been long ouff 
_ of fight, and we have heard none of his actions; Telen 
chus is not the hero of the poem: he is only am under 1 
gent, and conſequently the poet was at liberty to omit | 
ny or all of his adventures, unleſs ſuch as have a neceſſ; 
ry connection with the ſtory of the Odyſſey, and conti 
bute to the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes; by this metholf 
likewiſe Homer gin Variety to his poetry, and breaks off 
gathers up the thread of it, as it tends to diverſify wi 
whole: we may conſider an epic poem as a ſpacious ga 
den, where there are to be different walks and views, le 
the eye ſhould be tired with too preat a regularity and. | 
niformity : the chief avenue ought to be the moſt ampl: 5 
and noble, but there ſhould be by-walks to retire ini 
ſometimes for our eaſe and refreſhment, The poet ih 
gives us ſeveral openings to draw us forward with ples 
ſure; and though. the great event of the poem be chief 
in view, yet he ſometimes leads us aſide into other ſho 
paſſages which end in it again, and bring us with pleaſugi 
to the concluſion of it. Thus, for inſtance, +=qag 
gins with the ſtory of Telemachus and the ſuitors ; 
he leaves them a. while, and more largely lays before > 
the adventures of Ulyſſes, the hero of his poem; wh 
be bas ſatisfied the curioſity of the reader by a full ner 
ration of what belongs to him, he returns to Telemachu 
and the ſuitors ; at length he unites the two ſtories, a 
proceeds directly to the end of the Odyſſey. Thus, 
the collateral and indirect paſſages fall into one oentef d 
and main point of view. The eye is continually entertain 
ed with ſome new object, and we paſs on from incident t 
incident, not only without fatigue, but with — 
admiration, 
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* BOOK XIV. 
aus 
* T HE ARGUMENT. — 
1 | : 
| The converſation with Eumzus, 
a ö 


: arrives in diſguiſe at the bouſe of Eumeus, where he is received, 

entertained, and lodged, with the utmoſt hoſpitality. The ſeveral 
5 08 diſcourſes of that faithful old ſervant, "with the feigned fury told 
ud by Ulyſſes to conceal bimſelf, and other converſations on various ſub» | 
gar jefts, 1 up this entire * « 


d 2 UT he, a e o'er the mountains ſtray d 
q | 2 Through mazy thickets of the woodland ſhade, 
ad cavern'd ways, the ſhaggy coaſt along, 


f Wich cliffs and nodding foreſts over · hung. 
neil | 
ho We fee in this book the character of a faithful, wile, 
aſuenevolent old man in Eumæus; one happily innocent, un- 


r bl abitious, and wholly explayed i in rural affairs. The 
hole interview between Ulyſſes and Eumzus has fallen 
re so ridicule ; Eumzus has been judged to be of the ſame 
walk and condition with our modern ſwine-herds. But 
I erds and flocks, were then kept and attended by the ſans 
ache kings; thus Paris watched the flocks of Priam in the x 
oves of Ida, and the ſame is ſaid of many of the heroes 
the Iliad ; theſe offices were places of dignity, and fil- 
_ d by perſons of birth; and ſuch was Eumæus, deſcended 
ertan om a prince, named Cteſius: thus the maſter of the 
tent orſe is a poſt of honour in modern ages. 

re uf t is in poetry, as in painting; where the artiſt docs 


„ 
- 
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Eumæus at his Sylvan lodge he ſought, ie 
A faithful ſervant, and without a fault. 


not confine himſelf to draw only gods or heroes, palac 
and princes; but he frequently employs his pencil in 
preſenting landſcapes, rural ſcenes, groves, cottages, an 
ſhepherds tending their flocks. 
There is a paſſage in monſieur Boileau's reflections upe 
Longinus, which fully vindicates all the places of Hom 
that have been cenſured as low and too familiar. Then 
is nothing (obſerves that author) that more diſgraces 
* compoſition than the -uſe of vulgar words: a meal 
T, expreſſed in noble terma, is generally mo 
< taking than a noble thought debaſed by mean tern 
the reaſon is, every perſon cannot judge of the juſtnelY 
© and ſtrength of a thought, but there are very few, eſſ 
N ' cidlly in living languages, who are not ſhocked at mei 
words: and yet almoſt all writers fall into this fault 
* Longinus accuſes Herodotus, the moſt polite of all th 1 
© Greek hiſtorians, of this defect; and Livy, Salluſt, 
© Virgil have fallen under the ſane i imputation. Is it n 0 
then very ſurprizing that no reproach upon this accoui 
© has fallen upon Homer ? eſpecially though he has con 
© poſed two large poems, and though no author has d 
© ſcended more frequently into the detail of little parti 
T {arities ; yet he never uſes terms which are not nob! 
© or if he uſes humble words or phraſes, it is with ſo mus 
© art, that as Dionyſius Halicarnafſus obſerves, they | 
eome noble and harmonious. We may learn from 
© the ignorance of thoſe modern critics, who judge of tht 
Greek without the knowledge of it; and having nevi 
read Homer but in low and inclegant tranſlations, in 
pute the meanneſſes of the tranſlator to the poet. 
* ſides, the words of different languages are not exa® 
* correſpondent, and it often happens that an expreſk« 
* which is noble in the Greek cannot be rendered i 
_ © yerſiog but by words that are either mean in the ſoun 


* XIV. HOMER ODYSSEY. 65 
yſſes found him, buſied as he fate 
ore the threſhold of his ruſtic gate; 


Ir uſage. Thus af7, and aſinus in Latin, are mean to the 
alt degree; though % in the Greek be uſed in 
e molt magnificent deſcriptions, and has nothing mean 
it; in like manner the terms Hogherd and Cowkee- 
er are not to be uſed in our poetry; but there are no 
ner words in the Greek language than 88z9205 and ov» 
arne: and Virgil, who entitles his Eclogues Bucolics in 
he Roman tongue, would hare been aſhamed ro have cal- 
2d them in our language the Dialogues of Cowkeepers,? 
o mer himſelt convinces us of the truth of this obſer- 
10n; nay, one would imagine that he intended indu- 
ouſly to force it upon our notice; for he frequently 
s tumzus *Ogxapes A, or Prince of men; and 
common epitket is F405 or Ties vPogers, Homer 
Id not have applied theſe appellations to him, if he 
not been a perſon of dignity ; it being the ſame title 
he beſtows upon his greateſt heroes, Ulyſſes or A- 
les. 
1. But he, deep-muſing, o'er th: mountains ray 4 
all tranſcribe the obſervation of Dionyſius of Halicar- 
us upon the firſt verſes in this book : the ſame- me- 
d, remarks that author, makes both profe and verſe 
utiful; which conſiſts in theſe three things, the judi- 
as coaptation and ranging of the words, the poſition of 
members and parts of the verſe, and the various mea- 
of the periods. Whoever would write elegantly, muſt 
regard to the different tura and juncture of every 
od, there muſt be proper diſtances and pauſes ; every 
e muſt be a complete ſentence, but broken and inter- 
ed, and the parts made unequal, ſome louger, ſome 
ter to give a variety of cadence to it, Neither, the 
reno of the parts of the verſe, nor the length, ought to be 
d 10 e. This is abſolutely neceſſary: for the epic or he- 
uu verſe is of a fixed determinate length, and we cannot, 


18 HOMER's ODYSSEY, Book X 
Around the manſion in a circle ſhone 
A rural portico of ragged ſtone, 1 


as in the lyric, make one longer, and another ſhorter 
therefore to avoid an identity of cadence, and a perpet 
return of the ſame periods, it is requiſite to contral 
lengthen, and interrupt the pauſe and ſtructure of the met 
bers of the verſes, to create an harmonious inequaliy 
and out of a fixed number of ſyllables to raiſe a perperſf 
al diverſity, For inſtance, 


 *AuTag © tx Nifetveg rporion Tegan! aTHPTOV. 


Here one line makes one ſentence ; the next is ſhorter 


X@g6v A VANS 


The next is ſtill ſhorter, 


NA. 


The next ſentence compoſes two hemyſtics, 


"H 6 Ain 
IliPgads dier vp 


and is entirely unlike any of the preceding periods. 
O 8: Piero αννẽ, 


KydsTo oN ug xT1ouro Tres Oluoriys, 


Here again the ſentence is not finiſhed with the fom 
verſe, but breaks into the fourth line; and leſt we ſho 
be out of breath, with the length of the fentence, the] 

riod and the verſe conclude together at the end of it. 
Then Homer begins a new ſentence, and makes it pu 
differently from any of the former, 


Ty» N op i e ede dv 
Then he adds, 
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is own induſtrious hands had rais d the pile) 
e wall was ſtone. from neighb ring quarries born, 
circled with a fence of native thorn, ic 
d ſtrong with pales, by many a weary ſtroke 13 
ſtubborn labour hewn from heart of oak; 


[ 


* 1 Ny 


Ev0e 9 % 4 


INA Pierre 


” 


his is perfectly a to the hee * and the 
ſe of the ſentence is carried forward into the ſecond 
e; and what then follows is neither diſtinguiſhed by 


rter 


ere is a ſtop. 


ITsgioxinlo i xe 
Kanuri, prythaAgte, 


No doubt but Homer was a perfect maſter of numbers; 
ran can no more be a poet than a muſician, without a 
car, as we uſually expreſs it. It is true, that verſi- 
ation is but the mechaniſm of poetry, but it ſets off 
od ſenſe to the belt advantage, it is a colouring that en- 
ens the portrait, and makes even a beauty more agree- 


1 will conclude this note with obſerving hat Mr. = 
Wr PRIOR 


e (hoy 7 hough deep, yet clear, though gent le, yet, ns dull,.. 6 - 
the Strong without rage, without o er flowing full. 
f it. | 


it pat here are few (ſays he) 0 make verſes, that have 
bſerved the ſweetneſs of theſe lines, and fewer. who 

an find the reaſon of it.” But I believe no one will 5 

a loſs to ſolye the difficulty who conſiders this 

ion of Dionyſus ; and 1 doubt not but the chief 4 

Vor. III. E 


_—_ nor parts periodically, but * at every word 


* 


% HOMER ODVS8R v. Book Xty 
Frequent and thick. Within the ſpace were rear d 
Twelve ample cells, the todgments of his herd. 
Full fifty pregnant females each contain'd ; 

The males without (a ſmaller race) remain'd; 
Doom'd to ſupply the ſuitors e feaſt, 

A ſtock by daily laxury decreaſt ; 

Now ſcarce four hundred left. Theſe to defend, 
Four ſavage dogs, a watchfu! guard, attend, 

Here ſat Eumzus, and his cares apply'd 

To form ſtrong bulkins of well-ſeaſon'd hyde. 


nefs ariſes from the judicious and harmonious pauſes 
the feveral periods of the vEtſes ; not to mention the haps 
py choice of the words, in which there is fcarce one rough 
conſonant, many liquids, and thoſe liquids ſoftened with 
a multitude of vowels, 

v. 25. Here fat Eumaus, and bit cares apply d, etc 
I doubt not but this employment of Eumæus bas been af 
nother cauſe of the mean character that has been form d 
his condition: but this miſtake ariſes from our judging off 
the dignity of wen from the emplaynients they, tollowel 
res thouſand years paſt, by the notions we have of thuk 
employments at preſent ; and becauſe- they are now oul 
the occupation of the vulgar. we imagine that they were 
ſo formerly : kings and princes in the earlier apes of the 
world labounetyt arts and accupations, and were abs; 
nothing that tanded te promote the canveciencies of life; 
they performed that with their own hands, which we nov 
perform by thoſe of our ſervants : if this were not ſo the 
cookery. of Achilles in the Thad would equally difparage 
that hero, - as this employment would. diſgrace ELumau 
ia the Odyfſey * arts were then in their infancy, and we 
honourable to the practiſers: thus. Ulyſſes builds a vel 
with, his own bands, as (kilfully as, a ſhipwright, Im 

Belides, eren at this day arts are in high eſteem in ti 


ok XIV. HOMER ODYSSEY, 61 
Of four aſſiſtants who his labour ſhare, - 
hree now were abſent on the rural care; 


riental world, and are practiſed by the grtateſt petſoa · 
ges. Every man in Turky is of ſome trade : ſultan Ach- 


det was 2 maker of ivory rings, which the Turks wear 
pon their thumbs when they ſhoot their arrows, and in 


his occupation he werk d ſevera} hours daily j and another 
f their emperors was depoſed, becauſe, be refuſed ww 
ork in his occupation, 

It muſt be confeſſed that our tranſlations have contri- 


ted to give thoſe who are unacquainted with the Greek, 
mean 12 of Kumæus. This place is thus render d by 


ha o of his tranſlators, 
ou Hin gif there at . 2 1 of Wight 
with Of a 2d bullock 5 ſkins 


Himſelf awas lender n 515 Nor b 
Made agu well coloured, 1 555 


har Hamer is as ſe and barwonios ewa. 
*Avrds "er wider 1 Ae e 5 


Tae Nena Picton, bers. 


It is true, a tranſlator i6 fark places us thille ben © = 
4 taſk ; a language like the Greek, whichis always 


life wing, muſical and fonorous, is very difficult to be imits- 
noi d in other tongues, eſpecially where the n 
© the ords are not equally ſigniſicant and graceful. 

„ng! ſhort, the reader is to conſider this whole Aeſeriptcn 


a true picture of antient life; ad then he will not fail 
the pleaſure of knowing how the great men of antieat 
es paſſed their lives, and how thoſe heroes, who per- 
rmed ſuch noble parts on the public ſtage of life, ated 
private when withdrawn from notice and obſervation, 

hoſe ages retained an univerſal fimplicity of manners: 
E 2 


52 HOMER ODYSSEY. Book x1y 
The fourth drove victims to the ſuitoretrain : - 
But he, of antient faith, a ſimple ſwain, | 
Sigh'd, while he furniſh'd the luxurious board, 
And wearied heav'n with wiſhes for his lord. 
Soon as Ulyſſes near th incloſure drew, 
With open mouths the furious maſtives ficw: 
Down ſat the fage ; and cautious to withſtand, 
Ler fall th* offenſive truncheon from his hand. 


L130 Nell | 39 I 
Telemachus and Eumæus have both dogs for their atte 
dants 3 nay, and in later times, before luxury prevailed: 
mong the Romans, we read of a dictator brought from th 
Plough, to lead the braveſt ſoldiers in the N. to £0 
quer it. Te 
r. 35. Down fat the ſage ; 1 cautious to 22 i 
Let fall ib offenſive trunthean ſrom bis ban 
Homer has been cenſured for repreſenting his hero u 
worthily: is it probable that he who had met whole: 
mies in battle, ſnould now throw away his ſtaff out of ft 
of a dog? that he ſhould abandon his de ſence by caſt 
himſelf on the ground and leave himſelf to his merc 
But Euſfarhio? fully vindirates UIyſſes. It is à natural d 
- Fence to avert the fury of à dog, to caſt away our ws: 
:pons,//taſhow that we intend him no violence · Phy | 
the like obſervation in the eight book of his natural hub 
ry inpetas canum & fevitia wither ab homine, bu 
1 
All that Homer ſays ofthe dogs imine b Th 
mul: v. 68... 92821 ol nt 


1 | Seele, Fe d 215.80 20 
745 in. Nanu d L deve, 2 


1 
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dden, the maſter runs; ; aloud he calls; 

nd from his haſty hand the leather falls; 

th ſhow'rs of ſtones he drives them far away; 

he ſcatt ring dogs around at diſtance bay. 40 
Unhappy ſtranger ! (thus the faithful ſwain ; 
gan with accent gracious and humane) 


ercules ; a demonſtration that he thought it to be a pie 
are of nature, and therefore inſerted it in that, heroic 
0 yllium. 

v. 37. Sudden, the maſter runs, * This is thought 
d be an adventure that really happened to the poet him - 
lf ; it is related in the life of Homer aſcribed to Hero- 
otus. Theſtorides having perſuaded Homer to permit 
im to tranſcribe his verſes, he immediately removed to 
hios, and proclaimed himſelf the author: Homer being 
formed of it, ſet ſail for Chios, and landing near it, he 
as in danger of being tora in pieces by the dogs of 
laucus, who protected him, and received him hoſpitably; 
e poet in return laboured to reward his kindneſs, by re- 
ting to him the moſt curious of his adventures that h 
appened in the courſe of his voyages. When therefore 


7 adds Dacter) we ſee Ulyſſes entertained by Eumzus, we 
ar ve the ſatisfaction of imagining we ſee Homer himſelf in 
ll iſcourſe with his courteous friend Glaucus, 

iay k 


v. 41. ——Thus the faith}. i ſwain, etc ] The words 
the Greek are Ng vPopCos, literally rendered, tbe divine 
ine herd, which are burleſque i in modern languages, and 
The ould have been no leſs in Greek, if the perſon of Eu- 
* æus had not been honourable, and his office a Ration of 
iginity: for the ſole reaſon why ſuch a tranſlation would 
ow be ridiculous, is becauſe ſuch employments are now 
allen into contempt, Let any perſon aſk this queſtion, 
ould Homer have applied the epithet divine to a 
| odern ſwineherd? if he would not, it is an evidence that 
applic umæus was a man of * and bis poſt a place 
22 3 


34 HOMERNs ODYSSEY. Book x. 
What ſorrow had been mine, if at my gate 
Thy rev'rend age had met a ſhameful fate? 
Enough of woes already have l known; 
Enough my maſter's forrows, and my own. 
'While here, (ungrateful taſk f) his herds 1 feed, 
Ordain'd for lawleſs rioters to bleed; 
Perhaps ſupported at another's board, 
Far from his country roams my hapleſs ford ! 
Or ſigh'd in exile forth his lateſt breath, 
Now cover d with th' eternal ſhade of death ! 
But enter this my homely roof, and ſee 
Our woods not void of hoſpitality. 
Then tell me whence thou art? and what the ſhare 5 
Of woes and wand'rings thou wert born to bear? 
He faid, and feconding the kind requeſt, 
With friendly ſtep precedes his unknown gueſt, 


of honour ; otherwiſe Homer would have been guilty df 
buileſyoing his own poetry. 
VDacier very well remarks, that the words Eunræus her 
ſpeaks, and indeed his whole converſation, ſhew him to be 
a perſon of a good education, and of noble and pious ſen 
timents; he diſcovers a natural and flowing eloquence, 
and appears to be a man of great humanity and wiſdom, 

There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apoſtro- 
phizing Eumæus, and ſpeaking of him in the ſecond per 
ſon; it is generally applied by that poet only to men of 
account and diſtinction, and by it the poet, as it were, ad 
| dreſſes them with reſpect ; thus in the Iliad he introduce 
Nenelaus. 


Ovudi rie, Muriaces, 9104 Adden re. 
Tov & ToootÞns Har goxats, 
This enlivens the dition, and awakens the attention of 
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ſhaggy goat's ſoft hide beneath him ſpread, 

d with freſh ruſhes heap'd an ample bed, 60 
dy touch'd the hero's tender foul, to find 

d juſt reception from a heart ſo kind: 

od oh, ve gods ! with all your bleſſings grace 

e thus bro forth) this friend of human race! 

The ſwain replied. It never was dur purſe | 65 
o ſlight the poor, or aughit humane deſpiſe, 

or Jove unfolds our hoſpitable door, 

is Jove that ſends the ſtranger and the poor. 


e reader, Eaſtathius obſerves that Eumæus is the only 
rſon of whom Homer thus fpeaks in the whole Odyſ- 
y : no doubt (continues that author) he does it out of 
re of this benevolent old ſervant of Ulyſſes; and to ho- 
ur and. diſtinguiſti his fidelity. 

v. 66, To flight the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe. 
For Fove unfolds our hoſpitable door, 

"Tis Jove that ſends the ſtrangen and the poor] 
is paſſage contains an admirable lecture of morality, and 
manity, The perſon who beſt underitood the beauty 
it, and beſt explained the precepts it comprehends, was 
pitetus, from whom Monſieur Dacier furniſhes us with 
is explication from Arrian: * Keep (fays that author) 
dontinually in thy memory, what Eumæus ſpeaks in Ho- 
ner to the diſguiſed Ulyſſes.“ O friend, it is unlawſul 
deſpiſe the flranger ; ſpeak thus to thy brother, father, 
d neighbour : it is my duty to uſe you with bencuo- 


„ ad we, though your circumſtances were meaner than they 
zuce ge; /or you come From God, Here we ſee Epictetus 


rrowing his morality from Homer; and philoſophy em- 
liſhed with the ornaments of poetry. Indeed there iS 
rce any writer of name among the ancients that has 
t been obliged to Homer, whether moraliſts, poets, phi- 
ophers, or legiſlators, hs | 


56 HOMERS ODYSSEY, Book N 
Little alas! is all the good I can, 


A man oppreſt, dependant, yet a man: p 
Accept ſuch treatment as a ſwain affords, 


Slave to the inſolence of youthful lords ! 

Far hence is by unequal gods remoy'd 

That man of bounties, loving and beloy'd ! 

To whom whate'er his ſlave enjoys is ow'd, 
And more, had fate allow'd, had been beſtow'd : 
But fate condemn'd him to a foreign ſhore ! 
Much have I ſorrow'd, but my maſter more, 


— 


v. 75. To whom hate er his flave enjoys is ow'd, 
And more, had fate allow\d—————] 

This paſſage has been greatly miſtaken by almoſt all vl 
have tranſlated Homer: the words at firſt view ſeem 
imply that Ulyſſes had given Eumæus a wife, a houſe, 
an inheritance : but this is not the meaning. The wor 
are thus to be rendered, Ulyſſes (ſays Eumzus) greif 
© loved me, and gave me a poſſeſſion, and ſuch thing 
© an indulgent maſter gives to a faithful ſervant ; nam 
© a wife, inheritance, and an houſe :* theſe gifts are to 
applied to Ax ag v0vpes, and not to Ulyſſes, and the {: 
tence. means that it is the cuſtom of good kings in ti 
manner to reward their faithful ſervants, Ir is very ei 
dent from Homer, that Ulyſſes had not yet given a 1 
to Eumzus, for he promiſes him and Philztius all the 
rewards, lib, 21. of the Odyſſey. 
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Ae. Aube rige As, x Nr α,Eꝓf ixd ors, 


Ox T' iſryvs tte reruyfeive, gal pro; ETHTS ne 
TnAipuaxs irdgo Ti, x40 YMITY xt de. q 
It appears therefore that Eumæus was not married, aſa 


therefore this whole period is to be applied to the wi 
«1, and not to Ulyſſes. Euſtathius, 


e 
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cold he lies, to death's embrace reſign d: 

\ periſh Helen I periſh all her kind! > 
r whoſe curs d cauſe, in Agamemnon's name, 
trod ſo fatally the paths of fane. 

His veſt ſuccinct then girding round his waſte, 
r ruſh'd the fwain with hoſpitable haſte, a 
ait to the lodgment of his herd he run, 85 
here the fat porkers ſlept beneath the ſun;̃ 
two, his cutlaſs launch'd the ſpouting blood; 
heſe quarter d, fing'd, and fix d on forks of _ 

| haſty on the hiſſing coals he threw ; 

nd ſmoaking back the taſteful viands drew, 90 
oachers und alt; then on the board e ri 
e ready nieal before Ulyſſes laid j 


J | th flour imbrown'd) next mingled wind” v wy 

word luſcious as the bees nectareous dew : 293 2665] 
2. hen ſat companion of the friendly a * 95 
N hy 
Ke. uh open lobkz and this beſpoke his age 
to! ' Ten va Lt 4 H git 2:1 * _ 
ie ſe „s Amore) 5 35 8 „N 
u will onl y add wt io the -hove-mentoned 3 U- 


ſles romes that EFumæus ſhall be the companion and 
rother of Telemachus; an inſtance that he was not a 
gar perſon. whom Ulyſſes thus honours, by making 
im allied to the royal family. 114 5 

v. 93. With flour, imbrown 'd.) We god here a cuſtam 
antiquity ; this flour was made of parched corn; - when 
ie ancients fed upon any thing that had not been offered 
d ſacrifice, they ſprinkled it with flour, which was uſed 
ltead of the hallowed barley, \ with which they conſe- 
rated their victims. I doubt not (ſince ſome honours 
ere paid to the gods in all feaſts) but that this ſprinkling 
our by Eumæus was an act of religion, - Dacier. 


, 


332 Hou RR ODYSSEY. Book X 
| Take with free welcome what our hands prepare, 
Such foods as falls to ſimple ſervants. ſhare 7 | 

The beſt our lords conſume ; thoſe thoughleſs peers 


Rich without bounty, guilty without fears? 1 
Yet ſure the pods their impious aQts deres. E 
And honour juſtice and the righteous breaſt. an 
Pirates and conquerors, of harden'd mind, 


The foes of peace, and ſcourges of mankind, A 
To whom offending men are made a prey 
When Jove in vengeance pives a land away 3 
| Ev'n theſe, when of their ill got ſpoils poſſeſe d, 
Find ſure tormentors it the guilty breaſt 3 | 4 
Some voice of God cloſe whiſp'riag. from. vii 
* Wretch ! this is villany, und this is fin,” - 


But theſe, no doubt, ſome oracle explote, 
That tells, the great Ulyſſes is no more. | 
Hence ſprings their confidence, and from our ſighs . 


Their rapine ſtrengthens, und their riots riſe: he 
Conſtant as Jove the night and day beſtows, 
Bleeds a whole beeatomb, a vintage flows. | 
Ls match'd this hero's wealth, of all who reign 
er the fair iſlands of the neighb'ring main, 
Nor all the monarchs whoſe far-dreaded ſway . 
The wide extended continents obey: - ani ' i 
Firſt on the main land, oof Vlyſſes' breed 
D twelve flocks, an 06's margin ce. je 


v. 122. — hevids, twelve flocks, etc.] I bawel 
ready remarked that Ulyſſes was a wealthy king, and th 
place is an inſtance of it. He is maſter of twelve herds 
een which probably amounted to fourteen thouſand is 


KW. HOMER ODYSSEY. 565 
many ſtalls for ſhaggy goats are rear'd ; | 
nany lodgments for the tuſky herd; 

ole foreign keepers guard: and here are ſeen 12 5 
elve herds of goats that graze our utmoſt green; 
native paſtors is their charge aſſign d, 

| mine the care to feed the briftly kind: 

day the fatteſt bleeds of either herd, 

to the ſuitors waſteful board preferr'd, 130 
hus he, benevolent; his unknown gueſt 

nunger keen devours the ſav'ry ſeaſt; 

ile ſchemes of vengeance ripen in his breaſt, 

t and thoughtful while the board he ey'd, 

neus pours on high the purple tide ; - 135 


* 


red head; for if we count the herds by the ſame way 
omputation as the droves of ſwine, they will make that 
ber, each drove conſiſting of twelve hundred for 
Homer mentiuns but three hundred and fixty boars, - 
he tells us the teaſon why they were inferior to the 
ales was becauſe of the luxury of the ſurtors. If this 
lowed, then he had likewiſe the fame number of ſheep 
as mary hogs: for Eumæus had the charge only of 
herd, cieven more were under the care of other offi- 
: Ulyſſes likewife had thirteen thoufand two hundred 
$, This will appear to be a true calculation from the 
ds of Homer, who tells us that twenty of the greateſt 
des of the age were not fo wealthy as Ulyſſes. 

he old poets and hiſtorians to expreſs a perſon of great 
es gave him the epithet of TAY av, re, or 
hege; that is, a perſon that had a great number 
Hheep or cattle, or a perſon of great wealth : this is 
wiſe evident from the holy ſcriptures: David had his 
ers, like Ulyſſes; to attend his flocks and herds : thus 
hron, xxvit« Jehonathan was ſet over his treaſures * 


6⁰ no MEN ODYSSEY. Book 
The king with ſmiling looks his] Joy expreſt, 

And thus the kind i inviting hoſt addreſt. 

Say now, . what man is he, the man deplor'd, 
So rich, ſo potent, whom you ſtile your lord ? 
Late with ſuch affluence and poſſeſſions bleſt, 
And now in honour's glorious bed at reſt, 


Whoever was the warrior, he mult be 

To fame no ſtranger, nor perhaps to me; 

Who (fo the gods, and fo the fates ordain d) 

Hare wander'd many a ſea, and many a land. 
Small is the faith, the prince and queen aſcribe 


| ga 
(Reply'd Eumzus) to the wand'ring tribe, 81 
For needy ſtrangers ſtill to flatt'ry fly, | eſt, 
And want too oft betrays the tongue to lye. 


Each vagrant traveller that touches here, 1 
Delades with fallacies the royal ear, 

To dear remembrance makes his inage riſe, 
And calls the ſpriaging forrows from her eyes, 


in the field, cities and villages; Shimei over his vineyan 
Zabdi over his wines; Baal-hanan over his olive tre 
and Joaſh over his oil: he had herdſmen that had car 
over his cattle, ſheep. camels and aſſes. It was by cat 
that the antient kings enriched themſelves from the e: 
eſt ages: thus no leſs a perſon than Pharaoh, a powe! 
king of Ægypt, gave Joſeph leave to appoint bis brei 
to be rulers over his cattle; and we read in all the Gre 
poets, that the wealth of * originally canſiſted in her 
and flocks. They loſe much of the pleaſurg of Hont 
who read him only as a poet: he gives an exact image! 
antient life, their manners, cuſtoms, laws, and politic 
and it muſt double our ſatis faction, when: we conſider th 
in reading Homer we are reading the maſt antient auth 
in the world, except the great laygiyer Meſes. 
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ach thou may ſt be. But he whoſe name you crave 
foulders in earth, or velters on che wave, 155 
Ir torn by birds are ſcatter'd through che ſley, 

o periſh'd he: and left (for ever loſt) 

uch woe to all, but ſure to me the moſt. 

> mild a maſter never ſhall 1 ind: 160 
eſs dear the parents whom I left behind, L 
es ſoft my mother, leſs my father kind. 
ot with ſuch tranſport would my eyes run o'er, | 
gain to hail them in their native ſhore, 

s lov'd Ulyſſes once more to embrace, 
eſtor d and breathing in his natal place. 
hat name, for ever dread, yet ever dear, 
v'n in his abſence I pronounce with fear; 


165 


v. 167. That name for ever dread, ete.] Euſtathius 
xoellently explains the ſentiment of Eumæus, which is 
ul of tenderneſs and humanity. I will not call Ulyſſes, 
ies Eumæus, by the name of Ulyſſes, for from ſtrangers 
> receives that appellation ; I will not call him my ma- 
r, for as ſuch he never was towards me; I will then call 
brother, for he always uſed me with the tenderneſs of 
brother. Hog properly ſignifies an elder brother, 
What I would further obſerve is the wonderful art of 
onter in exalting che character of his hero: he is the 
reſt and the beſt of men, good 1 in every circumſtance 
life: valiant in war, patient in adverſity, a kind father, 
dand, and maſter, as well as a mild and merciful king: 
[ this conduct the poet deeply engages our aſfections in 
a good or ill form of the p he makes himſelf ma - 
of our paſſions, and we rejoice or gone et Ronny, 
calamity through the whole Odyſſey... Ni 


Vor. Ul. F 


& HOMERS ODYSSEY!' BodkXty, 
In Pt eee m 01 4 
Rutelives a very brother my heart.. 17 
Thus ſpoke the aa: Ning ares che 
The maſter of his grief, the man of patient mind. 
Ulyſſes, friend ! ſhall ew dis old abodes, 
(Diſtruſtful as thou art). non doubt the, gods. 
Nor ſpeak I raſhly but with fa averr d. 1355 
And what I ſpeak atteſhöüg beav'n has heard. 
If fo, a cloak and. veſture be: my: meed; 
Till his rewm;: no title ſhall I plead, 
Though certain be my news. and great my need. 
Whom want itſelf can force untruths to tell, 1% 
My ſoul deteſts bini as the gates of hel. 
Thou firſt he witneſs, hoſpitable: Jove! 
And ev'ry god inſpiring ſocial love! 
And witneſs ev'ry houſhold pow'r that waits 
Guard of theſe fires, and angel of. theſe s to 
Ere the next moon iacreaſe, or this —_ 
His anticyt realms Wo ſhall filtvey, 


R IN 126. Ero the nent. n or this decay. 
Theſe verſes. have been thought. to be cet maticaly 
by Ulyſſes. 


Tz * 6rd wurdest, Dabetra. r d. 
175 oer res parks, Fo 5 lcabecrele. 


Is the former verſe E6flathibe tet us there! is 2 varion 
reading, and Judges that it onght to be written c N. 
7+, and hot rg N 42]; and it' muſt be allowed that tit 
repetition-of: 77 gives a greater einphaſis ro the \vordg, u 
agtees better wien dae reliance ue in kn 
ing iz aſſeveration. ; 5 uf, 
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\ blood and duſt esch prond eppreſſar mqurn, 
ind the loſt glories of his houſe return. 


The latter verſe in the obvidus ſeaſe fretys to mean that 
lyſſes would return in the ſpace of a monti, and ſo Eu- 
zus underſtood it; but in reality it means the compaſs 
Fa day. Solon was the firft who diſcovered the latent 
ne of it as Phatarch' informs us; Sclon, ag that au- 
thor, obſerving the inequality of the months, and that 
the moon neither agreed with the riſing or ſetfip of the 
ſun, but that often in the fame day ſhie over took, and 
went before it: named Mat ſame day th ret raw, the e 
amd neu moon ; and abocted that: part of the day that 
preceded the conjunction, ta the old moon, and the other 
part of it to the , new ; from hence we may judge that 
he was the fiſt that comprehꝭtide the ka ahi 

of Hebie * bed od bog len cl 

Ts pesy Org enn, cd enn p 


Accordingly ke named the foltowing day, the day of the 
new moon, "Ulyſſes then means that he wil rerurn on 
the laſt day bf ie month, ſor on-thar day the moon Is 
both old and new ; chat is, ſhe ſmiſbes one month, and 
begins another.“ This is taken from the life of ns 
t whether the obvious ſenſe in which Eumæus is ſuppol- 
| to underftand'it,/ or the latent menning'of Solon de prev 
rable, it is ſubmitted: to the reader's judgment j l 
ls 1 ſee no occaſion to have recourſe to that myſterious 
kplication : what Ulyſſes intended was to certify Eumæ- 
, that Ulyſſes would affuredlyreturn'vety ſpeedily ; and 
ie verſe will have this fe@@gif.n be anderſtvadl fiterally 
be plainly, befides, Þlyfles is to continue, in. an. abſolute 
guiſe, why then ſhould he endanger a diſcovery, by u- 
ib an atnbiguous ſentence, which might poſhbly be un- 
ſtood? dat if it Was ſo dark chat it wad-utterly ante 
ligible to Tamens, theu it is dſed in van, and aEed- 
b ambiguity, , 3 | 124 3 
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64 Hou EN ODYSSEY. Bock x 
Nor ſhall that meed be thine, nor ever more 49 
Shall Ion d Ulyſſes hail his happy ſhore, © orf 
(Reply'd Eumæus :) to the preſent hour he 
Now turn thy thought, and joys within our pow'r. Coo 
From fad reflection Jet my ſoul repoſe; | | 
The name of him awakes a thouſand woes. 193 
But guard him, gods! and to theſe arms reſtore ! Til 
Not his true conſort can defire him more; 
Not old Laertes, broken with dear; 
Not young Telemachus, his blooming heir. 
Alas, Telemachus! my ſorrows flow - Xo 
Aﬀreſh for thee, my ſecond cauſe of woe! 
Like ſome fair plant ſet by a heay'nly bad, | 
He grew, he flouriſh'd, and he bleſs'd the land; 
In all the youth his father's image ſhin d. | 
Bright in his perſon, brighter in bis mid. N07" 
What man, or god, deceiy'd his better ſenſe, 
ng" en , WEF 
To diſtant Pylos hapkeſ is he gone, 1 
To fk tis abet, fas” aid fad bis bn! * 
For traitors: wait bis way, with. dire .defiga 21 
To end at once the great Arceſian line. 
. eee E 
« of cen axe in the band of Jer 
— * venerable gueſt! declare re 91131 4 
Your name, your parents, and your'native air? 
Sincere from whence begun your courſe relate, 5 
eee ee e 
Thu he: and thus (with prompyinvention bald) 
The nin hi un ready fry wa — 


- 
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On dark reſerve what better can prevail, 1120 
or from the: fluent tongue produce the ralep ' 
hen when two friends, alone, in peaceful place y- 
onfer, and wines and cates the table grace; 

Bat moſt, the kind mviter's chearfil faces? 
hus might we fit with ſocial goblets crown'd,, 225 
Till the whole circle of the year goes round; 

ot the whole cirele of the year would cloſe 

y long narration of a life of woes. 

But ſuch was heav'n's high will! know then I came 
rom ſacred Crete, and from-a fire of fame: 230 


95 


v. 229. Know then I came from ſacred Crete.] This 
hole narration is a notable inſtance of that artful diſſi- 
ulation ſo remarkable in the character of Ulyſſes, and an 
vidence that Homer excellently ſuſtains it through the 
whole poem: for Ulyfles appears to be reAvrgerres, as he 
repreſented ia the firſt line, throughout the Odyſſey. 
bis narrative has been both praiſed and cenſured by the 
_ eſpecially by * I wil lay ns Ane 
fore the reader. 

Homer is guilty of 8 10 of a ndicw e 
manner of ſpeaking: he is the greateſt talker of all an- 
tiquity : the very Greeks, though chargeable with an 
exceſs this way above all nations, have reprehended Ho- 
mer for his intemperance of words; he is ever upon his 
rehearſals, and not only of the ſame words, but of the 
lame things, and conſequently is in a perpetual circle of 
repetitions. It is ttue he always ſpeaks naturally, but 
then he always ſpeaks too much: his adventures in Æ. 
gypt, which he relates to Eumæus, are truly idle imper- 
nent ſtories, purely for amuſement: there is no thread 
in his diſcourſe, nor does it ſeem to tend to any propoſ- 
— but exceeds all bounds: that vaſt flueney of 


F 3 


21 
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Caſtor Hylaeides (that name he bore) | 

Belov'd and houour d in his native ſhcre; 
Bleſt-in his riches, in his children more. 


ſpeech, and thoſe mighty overflawings of fancy, make 
him ſhoot beyond the mark. Hence by — are too 
* accurate, and leave nothing to be performed by the im 
gination of the reader, a fault which (as Cicero ob. 
* ſerves) Apelles found. in the antient painters. This ob- 
jection is intended only againſt- the ſulneſs of Homer's ex: 
preſſion, but not againſt the ſubject of the narration : for 
Rapin in another place ſpeaking of the beauties of Home 
gives this very ſtory as an inſtance of his excellency:i | 
theſe are his words : - 
© I ſhall ſay nothing of all the relations which Ulyſſ 
* makes to Eumæus upon his returo to his country, and 
his wonderful management to bring about his re «liz 
«. bliſhment ; that whole ſtory is dreſt in colours ſo de. 
© cent, and at the ſame time ſo noble, that antiquity calf 
© hardly-match any part of the narration.” 
If what Rapin remarks in the latter period be true, 
Homer will eaſily obtain a pardon for the fault of prolix- 
ty; imputed to him in the aforementioned objection. Folie: 
who would be willing to retrench one of the moſt decent 
and noble narrations of antiquity, meerly for the lengti 
of it ? but it may, perbaps, be true that this ſtory is not 
impertinent, but well fuited to carry on the deſign of l- 
Iyſſes, and conſequently tends to a propoſed end: for i 
chis conſiſts the ſtrength of Rapin's objection. 
Nothing is more evident than that the whole ſucceſs0 
Ulyſſes depends upon his diſguiſe ; a diſcovery would N 
fatal to him, and at once give a ſingle unaſſiſted perſon iv 
to the power of his enemies. How then is this diguiſe u 
be carried on? eſpecially when Ulyſſes in perſon is requi 
ed to give an account of his own ſtory ? mult it not be 
aſſuming the name of another perſon, and giving a. pla 
ible relation of his life, fortunes, and calamities tha 
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ung of a handmaid, from a bought embrace, 

har'd his kindneſs with his lawful race; 223 
t when that fate which all muſt uddergo- 

om earth remov'd him to the ſhades below, 

ke large domain his greedy ſons divide, 

id each was portion'd as the lots decide. 


41) 


pught him to a ſtrange country, where he has no ac» 
intance or ſriend? this obliges him to be circumſtantial, 
hing giving a greater air of probability than deſcend- 
W to particula:ĩties, and this neceſſitates his prolisity. 
e whole relation is comprehended in the compaſs of an 
ndred and ſeventy lines: and an epiſode of no greater 
oth may not perhaps deſerve to be called ver boſe, if 
pared with the length of the Odyfley :. nay, there 
y be a reaſon given why it ought to be of a conſider- 
e length: there is a pauſe in the action, while Miner- 
paſſes from Ithaca to Telemachus in Lacedzmon : 
s interval is to be filled up with ſome incident relating 
Ulyſſes, until Telemachus is prepared to return; fur 
aſſiſtance is neceſſary to re eſtabliſh the affairs of U- 
ſes. This thea is a time of leifure, and the poet fills 
up with the narrations of Ulyſſes till the return of Te- 
nachus, and conſequeatly there is room for a long rela- 
noa. Beſides (remarks Euſtathius) Homer intereſts all 
Wn of all ages in the ſtory, by giving us pieces of true 
Kory, antient cuſtoms, and exact deſcriptions of perſons 
d places, inſtructive and delightful to the world, and 
ſe incidents are adorned with all the embelliſhments of 
dquence and poetry. 

v. 234. Sprung of a bandmaid——] Ulyſſes ſays he 
8 the ſun of a concubine;z this was not a matter of + 
grace among the ancients, concubinage being allowed 

| the laws. tint. ol 


la The ſons caſt lots for their patrimouꝶ an evidence that 
cha s Was the practice of the antient Greeks, Hence an in- 
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Little alas ! was left my wretched ſhare, _ TT 
Except a houſe, a covert from the air: 
But what by niggard fortune was deny d 

A willing widow's-coptous wealth ſupply'd. | oſe 
My valour was my plea, a gallant mind ie 
That, true to honour, never lagg'd behind, bor 
(The ſex is ever to a ſoldier kind.) et 
Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, for 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground; cat 
Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, en 
And mart the ruins of no vulgar man. — - 
Me Pallas gave to lead the martial ſtorm, b 5 
And the fair ranks of battle to deform : hi 


Ne, Mars inſpir d to turn the foe to flight, 
And tempt the ſecret ambuſh, of the night. 
Let ghaſtly death in all his ſorms appear, 

I faw him not; it was not mine to fear. 
Before the reſt I rais'd my ready ſteel ; 
The firlt 1 met, he yielded, or he fell. g 
But works of peace my ſoul diſdain'd to bear, 
The rural labour or domeſtic care, 


heritance had the name zAngoropuce, that is from the la 
parents put it to the deciſion of the lot, to avoid the 
vy and-imputation of partiality in the diſtribution of tht 
eſtates, It has been judged that the poet writes acct 
ing to the Atheniar laws, at leaſt this cuſtom prevailed! 
the days of Solon; for he forbad parents who had ſere 
legitimate ſons to make a will, but erdained- that all '* 
legitimate ſons ſhould have an equal ſhare of their fathe 
eſſects. Euſtathius. "4.21 

v. 259, ————zy foul diſdain'd 1e bear, 
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> raiſe the maſt, the miſſiſe dart to wing, 
i ſend ſwift arrows from the bounding ſtring, 
ere arts the gods made grateful to my mind 
oſe gods, who turn (to various ends delign'd) 
ze various thoughts and talents of mankind, 265 
ore the Grecians touch'd the Trojan plain 
e times commander or by land or main, 
foreign fields 1 ſpread my glory far, 
eat in the praiſe, rich in the ſpoils of war: 
ence charg'd with riches, as increas'd in fame, ”_w 
d Crete return'd, an honourable name. | 
t when great Jove that direful war decreed, 
hich rouz'd'all Greece and made the mighty wy 
ſtates myſelf and Idomen employ ' ts 
d lead their fleets, and + toda WR 


88 

er ee get of Arts 1d Ca eel 
rſes, | | 
tene, dire v & bo, 4 5 

oi h te. 92 
d tells us, ehat they who neglect ; Their private and do- 

ic concerns, uſually draw their ſubſiſtence from vio- 
AC and rapine. Thus is certainly a truth: men are apt 
ſupply their wants, occaſioned. by idleneſs, by plunder 
8 — but it is as certain that uo reſlechion is in- 

d to be calt upon this way of Ling by Ulyſſes, for in 
| ho yichapretoatpedd) allowable. bur 
aden inroads and incurſions were praiſed by-thagrtaze)} 
roes. Homer therefore inzends to ſhew'that the diſpo> 
ion of Ulyſſes jnclined him to purſue the more danger- 
is, but more glorious, way of living by war, than the 
re lucrative, and more ſecure method of life, by agri* 
e and huſbandry, 


20 HOMERS-ODYSiSEY, Book MN 
Nine years we.warr'd ;-the tenth ſaw Ilion fall: > rac 
Homeward. we fail'd, but ,heav'n diſpers d us all. d lo 
One only month my wife enjoy d my Hay ; mad 
Sd will che god who gives and takes away. rok 
Nine ſhips I mann'd equipp'd: with ready ſtores, hea 
Intent to voyage co th\ Egyptian ores 3 | (tat 
In feaſt and ſacrifice, my choſen tram rat 
Six days conſum'd ; che ſev'ath we ]. d the min, 
Crete's ample fields diminiſii to our e ,; ; 


du 


Before the,Boceal blaſta che veſſh &y 3 ' ðᷣͤ oi © 
Safe through the level ſeas we ſweep our-way ; 5 
The ſteer- man governs, and the. Hips dbey. 
eee, 4 
And tilting o'er the hayithe veſſels der- * 
To. anchor, there, , Sellows-1 ebend. |. wi 
And ſpies commiſhon to explore the land. 

But ſway'd by luit of Fun, aht headtong wil, 

The coafts they ravage, and che natives kill. 4 


The ſpreading clamour to their city flies, - 15 
And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe. ... 1 
The red ding dawn reveals the circling fields -;, 
Horrid with belly ſpears, and glancing (hietds. 
Jove thunder'd on their fide, Our guilty he 
We turn'd to Aight ; dhe gaib' ring vengeance fred | 4 
On all parts,cound, and heaps on heaps, U dend. 30 
L then explor'd my thought, what:courſe-to. es, 
(ad gie we thought was'diftted by gere, 4 
Oh had be left me to chat happier doom. 
ee of ide damen 
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radiant helmet from my brows unlae'd, ' 208 
1 lo on earth my -ſtvield and javelin caſt; - KF. 
ect the monarch with a ſuppliant's face, 
roach his chariot, and his knees embrace, 
heard, he ſaw'd, he plac'd me at his fide; 
ſtate he pity d, and my tears he dry'd, 310 
rain'd the rage the vengeful foe expreſt, 0 
turn d the deadly weapons from my breaſt 6 
$! to guard the hoſpitable rite, | ! 
| fearing Jove, whom mercy's works delight. 
n Egypt thus with peace and plenty bleſt, - 315 
'd (and happy ſtill had hd) a gueſt, * 
ſev'n bright yeurs ſucceſſive bleſſmgs wan; 
next chang d all the colour of my fate. 
alſe Phoenician of infidious mind, FA 
d in vile arta, and foe ta humankind. 320 
h ſemblance: fair invites me to his home; 1 
2 d the proffer {ever fond to roam) I ek 
neſtic io his faublef& roof 1 ſtay d, | | 
| the ſwift ſun his annual circle mate; 
ybia then he meditates the war; 3x6 
guleful art a ſtranger to betray; . | 
ſell to bondage in a foreign land: 
doubting, ,yet-campelFd; I quit the ſtrand. 
ough the mid feas the nimble pinnaoe ſails, 
pf from Crete, before the northern gales > 330 
when remote her chalky cliffs we loſt, 
far from ken of any othet coaſt, Wegelche 
en all was wild expanſe of ſea and ar; 


n doom'd high Joe dei rengeance to'proparei® |. | 


—_ 
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He hung a night of horrors o'er their head, 
(The ſhaded ocean blacken'd as it ſpread) A 


He launch'd the fiery bolt; from pole to pole 
Broad burſt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll; 
In giddy rounds the whirling ſhip is toſt, 

And all in clouds the ſmoth'ring ſulphur loſt. 3 
As froma hanging rocks tremendous height, 
The ſable crows with intercepted flight 
Drop endlong ; ſcarr'd, and black with ſulph'rous hu 
So from the deck are hurl'd the ghaſtly crew. 
uch end the wicked found! but Jove's intent 4 
Was yet to ſave th' oppreſt and innocent. 

Plac'd on the maſt (the laſt recourſe of life) er 
With winds and waves I held unequal ſtrife; 
For nine long days the-billows tilting o'er, 
The tenth ſoft wafts me to Theſprotia's ſhore, 2: 
The monarch's ſon a ſhipwrackt wretch reliev'd, 
The fire with hoſpitable rites receiv d, 
And in his palace like a brother plac d, 

With gifts of price and gorgeous garments grac'd, 
While here I ſojourn'd, oft I heard the fame 
How late Ulyſſes to the country came, 
How lov'd, how honour'd in this court he ſtay d, 

I ſaw my ſelf the vaſt unnumber d ſtore 
Ol ſteel elab'rate, and refulgent ore, 
And braſs high heap'd amidſt the regal dome; 
Immenſe ſupplies for ages yet to come! un 
Mean time he voyag d to explore the will 
Of ſoxe, on high Dodona's holy hill, 


—_ 
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hat means might beſt this ſafe -retara avail, = 365 
o come in pomp, or bear a ſecret ſal? | 


v. 363.——be veyag d to explore the will 

Of Fore, on high Dodona's holy Bill.] 

heſe oaks of Dodona were held to be oraculous, and to 
> endued with ſpeech, by the ancients; and pigeons 
ere ſuppoſed to be the prieſteſſes of the deity, Hero- 
otus in Euterpe gives a full account of what belongs to 
is oracle, who tells us, that he was informed by the 
ielteſſes of Dodona, that two black pigeons flew away 
om Thebes in Ægypt, and one of them perching upon a 
ee in Dodona, admoniſhed the inhabitants with an hu- 
jan voice to erect an oracle in that place to jupiter. But 
erodotus ſolves this fable after the following manner, 
There were two prieſteſſes carried away from Xpypt, 
and one of them was fold by the Phœnicians in Greece, 
where ſhe in her ſervitude conſecrated an altar to Jupi- 
ter under an oak; the Dodoneans gave her the name 
of a pigeon, becauſe ſhe was a Barbarian, and her ſpeech 
at firſt no more underſtood than the chattering of a bird 
or pigeon ; but as ſoon as ſhe had learned the Greek 
tongue, it was preſently reported that the pigeon ſpoke 
with an human voice. She had the epithet Black, be- 
cauſe ſhe was an Ægyptian.“ 

Eultathius iaforms us, that Dodona was antiently a city 
Theſprotia, and in proceſs of time the limits of it be- 
changed, it became of the country of the Moloſſians, 
at is, it lay between Theſſaly and Epirus: near this city 
as a mountain named Tmarus or Timourus ; on this 
ountaia there ſtood a temple, and within the precincts 
it were thoſe oraculous oaks of Jupiter: this was the 
lt antient temple of Greece, according to Herodotus, 
unded by the Pelaſgians, and at firſt ſerved by prieſts 
iled Selli; and the goddeſs Dione being joined” with Ju- 
ter in the worſhip, the ſervice was performed by three 
ged prieſteſſes, called in the Moloſſian tongue mixes, 
Vor. III. G 


<2 
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Full oft has Phidon, whilſt he ppur d the wine, 
Atteſtiog ſolemn all the Pow'rs divine, 


as old men were called rix« «: (perhaps from the corry; 
ted word x&A&0 or ancients) and the ſame word ty 
fignifying alſo pigeons, gave occaſion to the fable of th 
temple of Dodona having doves for prieſteſſes. But i 
as Herodotus affirms, the Phœnicians ſold this prieſtel 
of Jupiter originally to the Greeks, it is probable the 
were called doves, after the Phœnician language in wid 
the ſame word with a ſmall alteration ſignifies both a do 
and a prieſteſs, See note on Odyſſey 12. 
Euſtathius gives us another ſolution of this difficulty 
and tells us that as there was xopaxepea» re, or Augen 
who drew predictions from the flight and geſtures of crow 
ſo there were others who predicted from obſervatioi t 
made upon doves; and from hence theſe doves were c 
led the propheteſſes of Dodona, that being the way bil 
which the decrees of the gods were diſcovered by th 
Augurs. 
I have remarked that the temple of Dodona ſtood uw 
on the mountain Timourus, hence the word Ti/pzve«: can 
to ſignify thoſe oralces, and thus Tievgo; is uſed by I 
cophron, Now Homer in another place writes, 


"Et Vt ty aivnos0; Ang waynree Pipers ts, 


Strabo therefore inſtead of Iipros; reads ryevea: ; for, o 
ſerves that author, the oracles, not the laws, of Jupite 
are preſerved at Dodona. Euſtathius. 
| But whence aroſe the fable of theſe oaks being vocal 
I doubt not but this was an illuſion of thoſe who g 
out the oracles to the people: they concealed themſcl 
within the cavities or hollow of the oaks, and from then 
delivered their oracles; and impoſing by this method ij 
on the ſuperſtition and credulity of thoſe ages, perſuada 
the world that the gods gave a voice and utterance to tt 
oaks. 
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hat ſoon Ulyſſes would return, declar d, 

he ſailors waiting, and the ſhips prepar'd. 370 
t firſt the king diſmiſs'd me from his ſhores, 

or fair Dulichium crown'd with fruitful ſtores ; 

o good Aceſtes' friendly care confign'd ; 

t other counſels pleas'd the ſailors mind : 

ew frauds were plotted by the faithleſs train, 375 
nd miſery demands me once again, 


don as remote from ſhore they plow the wave, 
ith ready hands they ruſh to ſeize their ſlave ; 
hen with theſe tatter'd rags they wrapt me round, 
tript of my own) and to the veſſel bound. 380 
t eve, at Ithaca's delightful land 
be ſhip arriv'd : forth · iſſuing on the ſand, 
hey ſought repaſt ; while to th' unhappy kind, 
E pitying gods themſelves my chains unbind, 
el deſcended, to the ſea apply'd 385 
Wh; naked brealt, and ſhot along the tide. 
don paſt beyond their ſight, 1 left the flood, 
nd took the ſpreading ſhelter of the wood. 
heir prize eſcap'd the faithleſs pirates mourn'd ; 
ut de:m'd enquiry vain, and to their ſhip return d. 390 
reen'd by protecting gods from hoſtile, eyes, | 
db 


* 


4. 


I refer the reader for a larger account of theſe Dodo- 
an oracles to the annotations upon book 16. ver. 285. = 
the Had, 
v. 391. Screen'd by protecting gods from hoſtile Her, 
They led me to a goed man and a wiſc.]) 
his is a very artful * which Ulyſſes pays to 
2 
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To live beneath thy hoſpitable. care, 
And wait the woes heay'n doams me yet to bear. 


Eunzrns, The gods guided me to the habitation of 
* perſon of wiſdom,” and names not Eumæus, leaving þ 
to him to apply it. * 
doubt not but the reader agrees with Ulyſſes as t 
the character of Eumæus; there is an air of piety to th 
gods in all he ſpeaks, and benevolence to mankind; he u 
faithful to his king, upright in his truſt, and hoſpitable u 
the ſtranger, 
Dacier is of opinion that a»; dr ,, takes i 
virtue as well as wiſdom; and indeed Homer frequent 
jains voher NN, and aNyn9r%4 #N, Nr; tha 
is, wiſdom and, virtue, folly and impiety, throughout tb 
Odyſſey. For never, never wicked man was wiſe, vii” 
tue in a great meaſure depends upon education: it is1 
ſcience, and ma be learned, like other ſtiences; in reals 
ty there is no knowledge that deſerves the name, withuuſ 
virtue; if virtue be wanting, ſcience becomes artifice: ui 
Nato demonſtrates from Homer; who, though he is ali 
enemy to this poet, hav eraichedþ his writings with his ſa 2 
timents. | 
v. 394. And wait the woes heav'n doome. me yet h 
bear.) It may not perhaps be unfatisfaQory to ſee 50% 
Ulyſles ood Ok eee this whole fübulot \ 
ory. . 


He gives a. true acoount- of his being at the war: K 
Troy; he ſtays ſeven years in Egypt, ſo long he conti 
nued with Calypſo; the king of Egypt, whoſe name Ft 
ſtathius tells us was Sethon, according to the ancients, en- 
tertains him hafyitably, like that goddeſs;, a, Phanicut 
detains him a whole: year; the ſame has been. obſerva 
of Circe ; the veſſel of this Phoenician is loſt by, a ſtom 
and all tho cem pariſhes exceph Ulyliea 2 the ſame is trut 
of the companions of Ulyſſes.: bein thrown.upen the lt 
of the Theſprotians-by. that tempeſt, and. received. cot 
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Unhappy gueſt! whoſe ſorrows touch my mind ! 395 
hus good Eumeus with a ſigh rejoin d) 

r real ſuff "rings ſince I grieve ſincere, 

eck not with fallacies the ſpringing tear; 

r turn the paſſion into groundleſs joy 

him, whom heav'n has deſtin'd to deſtroy,  - 400 
! had he periſht on ſome well-fought day, | 

in his friends embraces dy'd away ! 

at grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes might raiſe 
oric marbles, to record his praiſe: 

s praiſe, eternal on the faithful ſtone, 405 
d with tranſmiſſive honours grac'd his ſon. 

Wi ſoatch'd by harpies to the dreary coaſt, 

ak is the hero, and his glory loſt ! 


ally by Phidon the king of that country; this repre« 
ss his being caſt upon the Phæacian ſhore by the ſtorm, 
| W the hoſpitable Phidon means Alcinous, king of the 
Wacians : the manner likewiſe of his being introduced 
WW Phidon, agrees with his introduction to Alcinous; the 
ghter introduces him to Alcinous, and the ſon to Phi- 
Thus we ſee there is a concordia diſcors through 
whole narration, the poet only changing the names of 
ſons and places. Ulyſſes lay under the abſolute neceſ- 
thus to falſify his true hiſtory, and repreſent himſelf 
a ſtranger to the whole iſland of Ithaca, otherwiſe it 
uld have been natural for Eumzus to offer to guide him 
is friends, upon which a diſcovery mult inevitably have 
owed, which would have proved fatal to that hero. 

. 407. Now ſnatch'd by karpizs J This place 
ms to evince that the expreſhon of being tora by the 
pies, means that the dead perſon is deprived of the ritcs 
ſepulture ; and not as Dacier underſtands it, that he is 
appeared, or that it is unknown what is become of 
\ G 3 
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While penſive in this ſolitary den, 
Far from gay cities, and the wayv of men, 41 
1 linger life; nor to the coure repair, 
But when the conſtant queen command my care; 
him: for the whole lamentavion: of Eumeus turns upe 
this point, namely, char Ulyſſes is dead. and depriveld 
the ceremonies. 
Nor to the court repair, 
Bit avhon thi queer: F 

It may appear at firſt view as if Eumzus thought his a 
ſence from the court an aggravation. to his calamities, bd 
this is not his meaning; he ſpeaks thus to prevent U 
ſes from aſking him to introduce him immediately to 
nelope; and this ĩs the reaſon hy he inlarges upon tt 
ſtory of the Ætolian, who had deceived. him by raiſing b 
expectations of the immediate return of Ulyſſes. 

It is remarkable that almoſt all theſe fitions are ma 
by Cretans, or have ſome relation to the iſland of th 
Cretans: thus Ulyſſes feigns himſelf to be of Crete, a 
this Etolian Iays the ſcene of his falſehood in the fant 
illand: which, as Euſtathius obſerves may poſſibly be 
latent ſatire upon. that people, who were become a 
proach and proverb for their remarkable lying. * 
grees exactly with the character given them by St.! 
ſrom Epimenides. 


KginTs5. ac Vid en.. 
And garde ſignifies to lie. 


- $K; e 
— 
| ezres rechen, ov I & Jorg ier. ve ali. 


But this is added from Callimachus in his hymn to Jup 
ter, thus tranſlated by Mr. Prior. 


The Cretan boaſts thy natal place: but oft 


v. 411. 


IN HOMER ODYSS EY. 7 
. when, to taſte her hoſpitable board, ve 
me gueſt arrives, with rumours of her lord: 
id theſe indulge their want, and thoſe: their woe, 
ad here the tears, and there the poblets flow, 
y many ſuch have I been warn &; But chief 
one AÆtoltan robb'd of all belief, 

hoſe hap it was to this our roof to roam, 

br murder baniſh'd from his native home. 

e ſwore, Ulyſſes: on» the caalb of Crete: 

ud but a ſeaſon to refit his fleet; 

few revolving months ſhould waft him o'er, 
raught with bold warnors. and a. boundleſs ſtore. 
thou! whom age has taught to underſtand, 

nd heav'n has guided with a fav'ring hand 

n god or mortal to obtrude a lie 

orbear, and dread to flatter, as to die. 
Wot for ſuch ends my houſe and heart: are free, 

ut dear reſpect to Jove, and charity. 

And why, oh ſwain of unbelieving mind! 
Thus quick reply'd the wiſeſt of mankind} 


He meets reproof defery'd : for he preſumptuous 
Has built a tomb for thee; who never know!ſt 
To die, but liy'{t the ſame to-day and ever. 


That the latter part of theſe verſes belongs. not to Exi- 
nenides, is evident, for St. Paul quotes the verſe thus: 


Kgiris dé Widow, xaxt ele. 
he two laſt words are nat in Calliaachus, and conſe= 


Juently the reſt is only a conjectural and erroneous addi 


* 


% HOMER ODYSSEY. Bock xm. 
Doubt you my oath ? yet more my faith to try, 

A ſolemn compact let us ratify, | | 
And witneſs ev'ry pow'r that rules the ſky! 435 
If here Ulyſſes from his labours reſt, 

Be then my prize a tunic and a veſt ; 

And, where my hopes invite me, (trait tranſport 

In ſafety to Dulichium's friendly court, 

But if he greets not thy deſiring eye, 440 
Hurl me from yon dread precipice on high 

The due reward of fraud and perjury. 

Doubtleſs, oh gueſt ! great laud and praiſe were mine 
(Reply'd the ſwain for ſpotleſs faith divine) 

If, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow'd, 445 
I ſtain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. 

How would the gods my righteous toils ſucceed, 

And bleſs the hand that made a ſtranger bleed? 

No more —th' approaching hours of ſilent night ＋ 
Firſt claim refection, then to reſt invite; 450 
Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, 

And here, unenvied, rural. dainties taſte. 

Thus commun d theſe; while to their lowly dome 
The full-fed ſwine return d with evening home; 
Compell'd, reluctant, to their ſeveral ſtyes, 455 
With din obſtrep'rous, and ungrateful cries. 


* 


v. 455. Compell'd, reluGant, to their ſeveral ſtyet, 
. With din obſtrep rous, and ungrateſul cries.] 
There is ſcarce a more ſonorous verſe in the whole Odyl: 


| KaaſynÞF goneros afro ova ang nden. 
The word ſwine is what debaſes our idea; which is ei 


dk XIV. HOM ERS ODYSSEY, Tr 
en to the ſlaves Now from the herd the beſt 

ect, in honour of our foreign gueſt: 

ith him, let us the genial banquet ſhare, 

great and many are the griefs. we bear; 46a 
ile thoſe who from our labours heap their. board, 
ſpheme their feeder, and forget their lord. 

'hus ſpeaking, with, diſpatchful hand he took 

veighty ax, and cleft the ſolid oak 3 L408 
is on the earth he pil'd; a bear full fed 465 
five years age, before. the pile was led: 

e ſwain, whom acts of piety delight, 
ſervant of the gods, begins the nite ; 

45 ſhears the forehead of the briffly-boar, 
d ſuppliant ſtands, invoking every Pow'r 470 
ſpeed. Ulyſſes to / his natixe ſhore. 


eff we ſubſſitute Mephent i in — OOTY 
| apply to i the moſt pompous epititet giver by Ho- 
0 Eumæus: for inſtance; to ſay Nos, or the illuffris 
» hogherd, is mean enough: Bur the image is more to- 
able when we ſay, the illuſtrious ſhepherd; the office 
| ſhepherd' (eſpecially as it is familiarized and dignified 
poetry by the frequent uſe of it; being in.repute. The 
dels have magnificent words to. expreſs the moſt com- 
n objects; we, want words of equal dignity, and have 
diſadvantage of being obliged to endeavour to raiſe a. 
jeck that is now in the-utmoſt contempt, © as to guard. 
om meanneſs and ignominy. 
459. Firſt tb ir the forehead of the Iriftly bean 1 
we already obſerved that every meal among the ancis. 
; was a kind of facrifice of thankſgiving, to the gads 3 
| the table as it were an altar. 
[This ſacrifice being different from any other in Homer,. 


fully deſcribe the particulars. af it from Buſtathtius, 


50 


2» 


vi 


* 


82 HOME RSs ODYSSEY, Book Xn 


_ Theſe while on ſeveral tables they diſpoſe, 4 
As prieſt himſelf, the blameleſs ruſtic roſe : 


this he made an Holocauſt, or an intire ſacrifice. 


dk 2 
A knotty ſtake then aiming at his head, pert 
Down dropp'd he ꝑroaning, and the ſpirit fled. leye 
The ſcorching flames climb round on ev 'ry ſide: 
Then the ſing d members they with skill divide; MP" 
On theſe, in rolls of fat involv'd with art, 4 
The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. | 
Some in the flames, beſtrow'd with flour, they threw : 
Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew: 


It is a rural ſacrifice; we have before ſeen facrifices | 
camps, in courts, and in cities, in the Iliad; but this 
the. only one of this nature in all Homer. 
They cut off the hair of the victim, in commemorate 

of the original way of clothing, which was made of ha 
and the skins of beaſts. 
Eumæus ſtrows flour upon it, in remembrance that 

fore incenſe was in uſe, this was the antient manner 
offering to the gods, or as Dacier obſerves, of conſe 
ing the victim. inſtead of the barley mixed with ſalt, whi 
had the name of immolation. 
EFumæus cut a piece from every part of the vim; | 


Eumzus divides the reſt at ſupper ; which was alw: 
the office of the moſt honourable perſon; and thus 
ſee Achilles and other heroes employed throughout ti 
Iliad. He portions it into ſeven parts; one he allots! 
Mercury and the nymphs, and the reſt he reſeryes for hit 
ſelf, Ulyſſes, and his four ſervants. He gives the chit 
to Ulyſſes, which was ever reputed an honour and diſtin 
tion; thus Ajax after a victory over Hector is reward 
in the ſame manner, 


NC rei N Alaila Nnruxlt er yieager 
Argabns. 
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ert the deſtin'd victim to diſ- part 

ſeyen juſt portions, pure of hand and heart. 

> ſacred to the Nymphs apart they lay; 
other to the winged ſon of May, 485 
e rural tribe in common ſhare the reſt, 


> king the chine, the honour of the feaſt, 


f. 484. One ſacred tothe Nymphs 
Another to the winged ſon of May.] 

ay be asked why Eumzus allots part of the victim 
ercury and the nymphs, ſince there is nothing of the 
nature to be found in the whole Iliad and Odyſſey? 
is done in compliance to the place and perſon of Eu- 
us, whoſe employment lies in the country, and who 
the care of the herds of Ulyſſes; he therefore offers 
e nymphs, as they are the preſidents of the ſountains, 
rs, groves, and furniſh ſuſtenance and food for cat- 
and Mercury was held by the ancients to be the pa- 
of ſhepherds : thus Simonides, 


Oi NupeParg x; Maude Toxw 

Oiroi e arJeav wipee tuo; ToUreaivoy, 

tathius adds (from whom this is taken) that Mercury 
a lucrative god, and therefore Eumæus facrifices to 
for increaſe of his herds : or becauſe he was Jx;05 
5, and like Ulyſſes, maſter of all the arts of cunning 
diſſimulation, and then Eumæus may be underſtood 
fler to him for the ſafety of Ulyſſes, that he might 
uh him with artifice to bring him in ſecurity to his 
oy; and we fee this agrees with his prayer. N 
© hi What Dacier adds is yet more to the purpoſe ; Eumæ- 
oins Mercury with the nymphs becauſe he was patron 
lim locks, and the ancients generally placed the figure of 
am at the baſe of his images 3 ſometimes he is repre- 
ed carrying a ram upon his arms, ſometimes upon his 
ders: in ſhort, it ſuffices that he was eſteemed a ru- 
deity, to make the ſacrifice poroper to be offered to 
by a perſon whoſe occapatien lay in the country. 
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Who ſat delighted at his ſervam's board; 

The faithfal ſervant joy d his unknown lord. 

Oh be thou dear (Ulyfles cry'd) to Jove, 

As well thou claimeſt a grateful ſtranger's love ! 

Be then thy thanks (the bounteous ſwain reply'd) 

Enjoyment of the good the gods provide, 

From God's own hand deſcend our joys and woes; 
Theſe he decrees, and he but ſuffers thoſe : 

All pow'r is his, and whatſoe er he wills, 

The will it ſelf, omnipotent, fulfills. 

This ſaid, the firſt-fruits to the gods he gave; 
Then pour'd of offer'd wine the fable wave: 

In great Ulyſſes hand he plac'd the bowl, 

He ſat, and fweet refe&ion cheer'd his foul. 

The bread from caniſters Meſaulius gave, 
(Eumæus proper treaſure bought this ſlave, 
And led from Taphos, to attend his board, 

A ſervant added to his abſent lord) 


v. 504. Aud led from Taphor— J This cuſt 
of purchaſing ſlaves prevailed over all the world, as 3 
pears not only from many places of Homer, but of 
holy ſcriptures, in which mention is made of ſlaves boug 
with money. The Taphians lived in a fmall iſland ad 
cent to Ithaca; Mentes was king of it, as appears fri 
the firſt of the Odyſſey: they were generally pirates, à 
are ſuppoſed to have had their name from their way 
living, which in the Phcenician tongue (as Bochan © 
ſerves) fignifies rapine; Hataph, and by contraction Ta] 

bearing that ſignification, - | 
Frequent uſe has been made of Phœnician inte 
tions through the courſe of theſe notes, and perhaps | 
may be judged neceſſary to ſay ſomething why they u 
be ſuppoſed. to give names to countries and perſons, mt 
than any other nation, | 


is taſk it was the wheaten leaves to lay, 
nd from the banquet take the bowls away. 


And now the rage of hunger was reprelt, 
nd each betakes him to his couch to reſt, 


They are reported to be the iaventors of letters, Lys 
an, lib. 3. 


Plænices primi, fame ſi creditur, auſi 
Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris. 


and were the greateſt navigators in the world, Dionyſius 
ſays they were the firſt, 


Ol red rel 0 imreepionsle FRANKS 15 
leave: N iproging aAidiv30g ive. 
The firſt who uſed navigation, the firſt who trafficked 


t is no wonder that a great number of places were cal- 
led by Phœnician names; for they being the firſt naviga- 
ors muſt neceſſarily diſcover a multitude of iſlands, coun» 
ries and cities, to which they would be obliged to give 
ames when they deſcribed them: and nothing is ſo pro- 
bable as that they gave thoſe names according to the ob- 


ties or employments of the inhabitants. In the preſent 
inſtance, the Taphians being remarkable pirates, (as ap- 
pears from Homer, 


aq. Anicopts PILTTA 
—Anirhneos irioTroevo; TePoos) 


the Phcenicians, who firſt diſcovered this iſland, called it 
Taph, the iſland of pirates. Places receive appellations 
«cording to the language of the diſcoverer, and generally 
om obſervations made upon the people. It will add a 
weight to this ſuppoſition, if we remember that Homer 
was well acquainted with the traditions and cuſtoms of 
ey me Phoenicians, for he ſpeaks frequently of that = 
cbrough the courſe of the Odyſſey. 


Vor. III. H 


by the ocean. If we put theſe two qualities together, 


ſervations they made upon the nature of the ſeveral coun - 


* 
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Now came the night, and darkneſs cover'd o'er 514 
The face of things; the winds began. to roar ; 


The 
And 


v. 510. New came the nipht 
8 the winds began to rear, etc.) * 
Euſtathius obſerves that Homer introduces the following 
ſtory by a very artful connection, and makes it as it were 
grow out of the ſubject; the coldneſs of the preſent ſea. 
{on brings to his mind a time like it, when he lay befor: 
Troy. 

It is remarkable that almoſt all poets have taken 2 
opportunity to give long defcriptions of the night ; Vir- 
gil, Statius, Apollonius, Taſſo and Dryden have enlarged 
upon this ſubject: Homer ſeems induſtriouſly to have 2. 
voided it: perhaps he judged ſuch deſcriptions to be nd 
more than excreſcencies, and at beſt but beautiful ſuper: 
fluites. A modern hypercritic thinks Mr, Dryden to hare 
excelled all the poets in this point, 


All things are bush'd at nature's ſelf lay dead, 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head, etc, 


The laſt verſe is tranſlated from Statius, 


Et femulant feſſos curvata cacumina ſomnot. 


which I mention only to propoſe it to conſideration, whe 
ther cacumina mult in this place of neceſſity ſignify the 
tops of mountdins; why may it not be applied, as it is 
frequently, to the tops of the trees? I queition whether 
the nodding of a mountain, or the appearance of its nod- 
ding, be a natural image: whereas if we underſtand it 
of the trees, the difficulty vaniſhes, and the meaning wil 
be much more eaſy, that the very trees ſeem to nod, as 
in ſleep. 
I beg the reader's patience to mention another verſe of 
Statius, that has been undoubtedly. miſtaken. 
Qualit ubi audito venantum murmure Tigris, 
Horruit in maculas. 
Which Cowley renders - 
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The driving ſtorm the wat'ry weſt-wind pours, 
and Jove deſcends in deluges of ſhow'rs. 
ztudious of reſt and warmth, Ulyſſes lies, 
oreſeeing from the firſt the ſtorm would riſe ; 515 
n meer neceſſity of coat and cloak, 
Vith artful preface to his hoſt he ſpoke, 

Hear me, my friends! who this pood banquet grace; 
Tis ſweet to play the fool in time and place, 
\nd wine can of thar wits the wiſe beguile, $20 
ake the ſage frolic, and the ſerious ſmile, | 
he grave in merry meaſures frisk about, 
nd many a long repented word bring out. 
nce to be talkative I now commence, 
et wit caſt off the ſullen yoke of ſenſe. $25 


V. 
10 


e fwells with anpry pride, 

And calls ferth all his ſpots on every fide. 

which ſenſe alſo the author of the Spectator quotes it 
om Cowley. But it is impoſſible to imagine that the 
ir of any creature can change into ſpots ; and if any 
eature could change it by anger, would not the ſpots re- 


wy un when the paſhon was over? the aſſertion is abſolute- 
- is WY nſt nature, and matter of fact; and as abſurd as 
ether affirm that the hair of a Tiger bluſhes, This maſtake 
nod. ies from the double ſenſe of the word maculæ, which 


mifies alſo the 2nesbes, of a net, as any common diftio- 

ry will inform us. So Tully, Reticulum minutis ma- 
lis; Columella, Rete grandi macula; Ovid, Diſtinc- 
n maculis rete. This way the ſenſe is obvious: no 
onder that a Tiger when encloſed in the toils ſhould 
rrere in maculis, or erect his hair when he flies againſt 
: meſhes, endeavouring to eſcape z_ and it agrees with 
e nature of that animal, to roughen his hair when he is 
ry. I beg the reader's pardon for all this, but the men- 
n of a hypercritic was infecting, and led me into it un- 
ares, H 2 


38 HOMER ODYSSEY, Bock x 
Once I was ſtrong (would heav'n reſtore thoſe days) 
And with my betters claim'd a ſhare of praiſe. 
Ulyſſes, Menelaus led forth a band, 

And join'd me with them, ('twas their own command) 
A deathful ambuſh for the foe to lay, 61 
Beneath Troy walls by night we took our way: 
There, clad in arms, along the marſhes ſpread, 
We made the ozier-fringed bank our bed, 

Full ſoon th' inclemency of heav'n I feel, 

Nor had theſe ſhoulders coy'ring, but of ſteel, x; 


Sharp blew the north; ſnow whitening all the fields rn 
Froze with the blaſt, and gath'ring glaz'd our ſhields, 
There all but I, well fenc'd with cloak and veſt, 
Lay cover'd by their ample ſhields at reſt, 

Fool that I was ! I left behind my own; 540 
The skill of weather and of winds unknown, | 
And truſted to my coat and ſhield alone! | 


v. 540. J left behind my cloak, etc.] To under 
this paſiage, we mult remember that in thoſe eaſtern ig 
ons, after very hot days an extreme cold night would ſo 

times ſacceed, even with froſt and ſnow, contrary to 
uſual order of the ſeaſon: if it had been winter, no d 
- Ulyſſes would have armed himſelf againſt the nodu . 
cold, and not have been reduced to ſuch an extremity: im 
There is one incident in this ſtory that ſeems ext 
dinary; Ulyſſes and Menelaus are ſaid to form an ami ha 
under the very walls of Troy, and yet are deſcribed i 
ſleeping while they thus form it: the words are 
br EI does not neceſſarity ſignify to be alt 
as is already proved from the concluſion of the firlt 
but here it muſt have that import, for Ulyſſes tell 
companions that he has had an extraordinary dream. 
- fides, even a tendency towards fleep ſhould be ayoided 
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hen now was waſted more than half the night, 

nd the ſtars faded at approaching light; 

Sudden 1 jogg'd Ulyſſes, who was laid 545 
alt by my fide, and ſhiv'ring thus I ſaid, 

Here longer in this field 1 cannot lie, 

he winter pinches, and with cold I die, 

ind die aſham'd (oh wiſeſt of mankind) 

he only fool who left his cloak behind. 550 
He thought, and anſwer'd: hardly waking yet, 

Sprung in his mind the momentary wit; 

That wit, which or in council, or in fight, 

nll met th* emergence, and determin'd right) 

uſh thee, he cry'd, (ſoft whiſp'riog in my ear) 555 
peak not a word, leſt any Greek may hear 
\nd then (ſupporting on his arm his head) 
ear me, companions ! (thus aloud he ſaid) 
ſethinks roo diſtant from the fleet we lye : 
vn now a viſion ſtood before my eye, 560 


d) 


8 
Is, 


And ſure the warning viſion was from high: 


mn re 
dei from among us ſome ſwift courier riſe, 
y 10 late to the gen'ral, and demand ſupplies, 


Upſtarted Thoas (trait, Andrzmon's ſon, 


5 iimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down; 565 
at the racer vaniſh'd off the ground; 


hat inſtant in his cloak 1 wrapt 'me round: 
bed ug fafc 1 ſlept, till brightly-dawning ſhone 
he morn, conſpicuous on her golden throne. 


he ddiers in an ambuſcade, eſpecially by the leaders of it : 
Fy eon anſwer that occurs to me, is that perhaps they 

vide ad centinels waking while they ſlept ; but even this would 
* 


e unſoldier like in our ages. 
H 3 
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Oh were my ſtrength as then, as then my age! zy 
Some friend: would fence me from the winter's rage. 


Yer tatter'd as I look, 1 challeng'd then Vit 
The honours and the offices of men': 
Some maſter, or ſome ſervant would allow 1 
A cloak and veſt hut I am nothing now! „e 
Well haſt thou ſpoke (rejoin d th' attentive ſwain) | OF 
Thy lips let fall no idle word or vain'! on 
Nor garment ſhalt thon want, nor ought beſide, Une 


Meet, for the wand'ring ſuppliant to provide, 
But in the morning take thy cloaths again, 585 
For here one velt ſuffices ev' ry ſwain; | part 


v. 580. But in the morning tate thy cloaths again. 100 
This is not ſpoken in vain, it was neceſſary for Ulyſſes re 
appear in the form of a beggar to prevent diſcovery, 

The word in the Greek is d, which it is i 

le to tranſlate without a circumlocution: it pains" 
(obſerves Euſtathius) exactly the dreſs of a beggar, and 
the difficulty he labours under in drawing his rags to c- 


ver aue part of his body that is naked, and while he cle 
vers that, leaving the other part bare: Jzoraa $65 is t a 
Te>dpueai; Toricag or Tiwicws, and expreſſes how a beg. 
is embarraſſed in the act of covering his body, by reals + 
of the rents in his cloaths. | Cn 
v. 581. For here one veſt ſuffices ev'ry ſwain. ] Its Fi 
not at firſt, view evident why Ulyſſes requeſts a change dic... 


raiment from Eumæus, for a better dreſs would only havin 
expoſed him to the danger of a diſcovery, Beſides two 
would have been a direct oppoſition to the injunctions ho 
the goddeſs of wiſdom, who had not only diſguiſed him i per 
the habit of a beggar, but changed his features to a cor his 
formity with it. Why then ſkould he make this petition his 
the anſweris, to carry on his diſguiſe the better before Ev cile 
mæus; he has already told him that he was once a pero at 
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o change of garments to our hinds is known : 

zut when return'd, the good Ulyſſes" ſon 

Vith better hand ſhall grace with fit attires 

3s gueſt, and fend thee where thy ſoul deſires. 523: 
The honeft herdſman roſe, as this he ſaid, 

\nd drew before the hearth the ſtranger's bod: 


N. 


575 


pf dignity, tho' now reduced to poverty by cafamities : and 
onſequently a perſon who had once known better for- 
anes would be uneaſy under fuch mean eircumſtances, and 
lebre to appear like himſelf; therefore he aſks a better 
Irefs, that Eumeus may believe his former (tory, 

What Fumzns ſpeaks of not having many changes of” 
garments, is not a ſign of poverty, but of the ſimplicity of 
he manners of thoſe ages. It is the character of the luxu · 
ious vain Phæacians, to delight in changes of dreſs, and a- 
grees not with this plain, induſtrious Ithacan, Eumæus. 
wonder this laſt part of the relation of Ulyſſes has eſ- 
ped the cenſure of the critics: the circumſtance of get- 
ing the cloak of Thoas in the cold night, though it ſhows 
he artifice of Ulyſſes effential to his character, yet perhaps 
ay be thought unworthy the majeſty of epic poetry, 
vhere every thing ought to be great and magnificent, It 
of ſuch a nature as to raiſe a ſmile, rather than admira- 
ion, and Virgil has utterly rejected ſuch levities. Perhaps- 
may be thought that Ulyſſes adapts himſelf to Eumæus, 
and endeayours to engage his favour by that piece of plea- 
lantry ; yet this does not ſolve the objection, for Eumæus 
1s not a perſon of a low character: no one in the Odyſſey 
ſpeaks with better ſenſe, or better morality. One would 
almoſt imagine that Homer was ſenſible of the weakneſs 
; of this ſtory, he introduces it fo artfully : he tells us in 
nom A ſhort preface, that wine unbends the moſt ſerious and wiſe 
perſon, and makes him laugh, dance and fpeak without 
a c his uſual caution: and then he proceeds to the fable of 
tion bis ambuſh-before Troy. But no introduction can recon- 
ore ku cle it to thoſe who think ſuch comic relations ſhould not 
r all be introduced into epic poetry, 
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The fleecy ſpoils of ſheep, a goat's rough hide 
He ſpreads ; and adds a mantle thick and wide; 
With ſtore to heap above him, and below, 

And guard each quarter as the tempeſts blow. 
There lay the king, and all the reſt ſupine ; 

All, but the careful maſter of the ſwine : 

Forth haſted he to tend his brillly care: 

Well arm'd, and fenc'd againſt nocturnal air; 
His weighty faulchion o'er his ſhoulder ty'd : 

His ſhaggy cloak a mountain goat ſupply'd: 

With his broad ſpear, the dread of dogs and men, 
He ſeeks his lodging in the rocky den. 

There to the tusky herd he bends his way, bot 
Where ſcreen'd from Boreas, high o'er-arch'd they lay. 


v. 594. Forth baſted he to tend his briſtly care. | 
French critic has been very ſevere upon this conduct d 
Eumæus, The divine hogherd (ſays he) having given the 
* divine Ulyſſes his ſupper, ſends him to ſleep with hu 
© hogs, that had white teeth.” When critics find fa 
they ought to take care that they impute nothing to an al 
thor but what the author really ſpeaks, otherwiſe it is nd 
criticiſm, but calumny and ignorance. Monſieur Pera 
is here guilty of both, for Ulyſſes ſleeps in the houſe « 
Eumæus, and Eumzus retires to take care of his chary 
not to ſleep but to watch with them. | 
This and the preceding book take up no more tl 
the ſpace of one day. Ulyſſes lands in the morning, whid 
is ſpent in conſultation with Minerva how to bring abou 
His reſtoration: about noon he comes to Eumæus, for im 
mediately after his arrival they dice: they paſs the after 
noon and evening in conference: ſo that thirty- five days 
are . n ſince the beginoing of the Odyſſey 
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5 THEARGUMEN T. 


The return of Telemachus. 


be goddeſs Minerva commands Telemachus in a viſion to return to 
Ithaca. Piſiſtratus and he take leave of Menelaus, and arrive at 
Pylos, where they part; and Telemachus ſets ſail, after having re- 
ceived on board Theoclymenus the ſoothſayer. The ſcene then changes 
to the cottage of Eumaus, who entertains Ulyſſes with a recital of 
his adventures. In the mean time Telemachus arrives on the coaſt, 


and ſending the veſſel to the town, proceeds by bimſelf to the lodge of 
Euneus, | 

O W had Minerva reach'd thoſe ample plains, 
Fam'd for the dance, where Menelaus reigns ; 
nxious ſhe flies to great Ulyſſes heir, 

is inſtant voyage challeng'd all her care. 


Neither this book, nor indeed ſome of the following, 
are to be reckoned among the moſt ſhining parts of the 
Odyſſey. They are narrative, and generally low ; yet na- 
tural, and juſt enough, conſidering Homer was reſolved 
to deſcribe and follow low life ſo very minutely. This 
great poet here reſembles an evening ſun ; he has not the 
lame heat or brightneſs ; there are ſeveral little clouds a- 
iſe bout him, though in ſome places gilded and adorned: 

" WY However, to make us amends, he breaks out again before 
the concluſion of his courſe, and ſets at laſt in glory. 


Ae. ger ant. 
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Beneath the royal portico diſplay'd, ; 
With Neſtor's ſon, Telemachus was lay'd; o th 


There is no doubt, but all the parts of a poem are n " 
capable of equal luſtre; nay they ought not to dazzle y 
alike, or tire us by a perpetual ſtrain upon the imagination, 
But in theſe cooler relations a tranſlator has a hard taſt: e 
he is expected to ſhine, where the author is not bright: 
and the unreaſonable critic demands a copy more nol: 
than the original. It is true, theſe are the paſſages * 
which he ought to take particular care, and to ſet them o 
to the beſt advantage: but however he may poliſh a vil. 
gar ſtone, it will ſtill retain its inherent degree of cloud 
'neſs; and the man is ignorant indeed, who thinks one cu 
make it a diamond, 

The ſtory now turns to Telemachus, mie prin 
hy decrides his voyage to his country: there is a neceſ- 
ty to be conciſe, for the hero of an epic poem is never to 
be ont of fight after his introduction. The little time that 
Homer employs in the return of Telemachus is not ſpent 
unuſefully by Ulyſſes; during this interval, he learns the 
ſtate of his public and domeſtic affairs from Eumew, 
and prepares the way for the deſtruction of the ſuitors, 
the chief deſign of the whole Odyſſey. There is another 
reaſon why the poet ought not to dwell at large upon the 
ſtory of Telemachus ; he bears but an incidental relation 
to the Odyſſey, and conſequently Homer was neceſhtated 

to paſs over his actions with brevity, that he might de- 
ſcribe the hero of his poem at full length. It has been ob- 
jected that no mention has been made of any action at il 
of Telemachus during his whole {tay with Menelaus, ad 
that he lies there idly, without making his voyage contn- 
bute any thing to the reſtitution of Ulyſſes ; but ſrom the 
former obſervation it is evident, that this ſilence in the poet 
proceeds from judgment; nothing is to be inſerted in a 
epic poem but what has ſome affinity with the main de- 
ſign of it: but what affinity could the actions of Telems- 
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ſleep profound the ſon of Neſtor lies: 
x thine, Ulyſſes ! care unſeal'd his eyes: 


os in the Spartan court have with thoſe of Ulyſſes ? this 
puld have been to make two heroes in one poem, and 
puld have broken the unity of the action; whereas by 
e contrary conduct Homer unites the two ſtories, and 
akes the voyage of Telemachus ſubſervient to the chief 
lion; namely, the reſtitution of Ulyſſes. Telemachus 
Jertakes a voyage to make enquiry after Ulyſſes ; this 
e poet fully deſcribes, becanſe it his an immediate rela- 
u to Ulyſſes ; but paſſes over all other adventures dur- 


> the abſence of Teiemachus, becauſe they have no re- 
on to the deſign. 


| know it has been obje ed, that the whole ſtory of 
lemachus is foreign to the Odyfley, and that the four 
books have not a ſufficient connection with the reſt of 
poem, and therefore that there is a dou'ye action: but 
z obſection will ceaſe, if it be made appepr, that this voy- 
contributes to the reſtoration of 1tyfſes ; ſor what- 
r incident has ſuch ati effect, 3. ated to the ſubs, 
| eſſential to it. Now th. nis vo, We has tuch an 
tis very evident; the ſuitors were reaq; do ſee the 
one of ys, and:compel his wife to marry ; but by” 
voyage Telemachus brezks their whole deſigns.” Inſtead 
ulurping the throne, they are obliged to defend them- 
es : they defer their purpoſe, and waſte much time in 
leavouring to intercept him in his return, By this me- 
dd leiſure is gained from the violence and addreſſes of 
ſuitors, till Ulyſſes returns and bripgs about his ow 
!labliſhment This voyage therefore is the ſecret 
ree from which all the happineſs of Ulyſſes flows: for 
not Telemachus failed to Pyle, Penelope mult have 
n compelled to marry and the throne of Ulyſſes uſurp · 
* | have been more large upon this objection, be- 
ue many. foreign critics lay great weight upon it. See 
Ne 19. on the furſt book, 
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Reſtleſs he griev'd, with various fears oppreſt, the 
And all thy fortunes roll'd within his breaſt, 


There has lately been a great diſpute amongſt 
French, concerning the length of the ſtay of Telemag 
from his country. The debate is not very material, | 
is it very difficult to ſettle that point. Telemachus fai 
from Ithaca in the evening of the ſecond day, and re A 
to it on the thirty eight in the morning, ſo that he is ae 
thirty five days compleatly, 

1. New had Minerva, etc.] If this had been! 

lated by an hiſtorian, he would have only ſaid that T 
machus judged it neceſſary for his affairs to fail back 
his own country; bat a poet ſteps out of the comn 
beaten road, aſcribes the wiſdom of that hero to the py 
deſs of it, and introduces her in perſon, to give a digi 
to his poetry. 
The reader may conſult in general the extrads en 
Boſſu, (placed before the Odyſſey) concerning machin 
or the interpoſmion of deities in, gpic poetry, I will k 
beg leave to ſet them in a diflcrept anf more partial"? 
lighht, „ h le Try 
It has been imagined that a, deity | is Beyer to be in 
duced but when all human means are, ineffequat : ift 
were true, Minerva would be in vain employed in bi 
ing Telemachus back, when a common meſſenger ni 
have anſwered that purpoſe as well as the goddeſs. Wi" 
doubt not but the verſe of Horace has led many into i 
error; 7 ty 


* Nec Deus interſtt niſi dignus vindice nodul. 
This rule is to be applied only to the theatre, of wil 
Horace there ſpeaks, and means no more, than when! 
knot of the play is to be untied, and no other way is 
for making the difcovery, then let a god deſcend 
dear the intricacy to the auditors. But as Mr. Dr elen 
obſcryes, it has no relation to epio poetry. e fo 
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hen, O Telemachus ! (the goddeſs ſaid) 
oo long in vain, too widely haſt thou ſtray d. 


It is true, that a deity is never to be introduced upon 

tle and unworthy occafions ; the very deſign of machines 
to add weight and dignity to the ſtory; and conlequent- 
an unworthy employment defeats the very intent of 
dem, and debaſes the deities by making them act in of- 
unworthy of the characters of divine perſonages : but 
en it is as true, that a poet is at liberty to uſe them for 
nament as well as neceſſity. For inſtance, both Virgil 
4 Homer in their deſctiptions of ſtorms introduce dei- 
s, Neptune and Xolus, only to fill our minds with gran- 

ur and terror; for in reality a ſtorm might have h 

ned without a miracle, and /Eneas and Ulyſſes both 
pre been driven upon unknown ſhores, by a common 
orm as well as by immediate interpoſition'of Neptune or 
olus. But machines have a very happy effect; the poet 
to canverle with gods, gives ſigns of a divine tranſ- 
rt, and diſtinguiſhes his poem in all parts from an hi- 
v. g. Bencath the reyal portico, etc.] Minerva here 
ds Telemachus in bed: it is neceſſary to remember that 
Iyſſes landed iu Ithaca in the morning of the thirty fifth 
; and when Minerva left him, ſhe went to the Spartan 
ot to Telemachus ; this viſion therefore appears to that 
0 in the night following the thirty ſiſch day. On the 
ty Gxth he departs from Menelaus, and lodges that 
pht with Diocles ; on the thirty ſeventh he embarks to- 
ads the evening, fails all night, and lands on the thirty 
pht in the morning in his own country. From this ob- 
nion itis likewiſe evident, that Ulyſſes paſſes two days 
diſcourſe with Eumzus, though the poet only diftin- 
Ithes the time by the voyage of Telemachus; for the 
ceding book concludes with the thirty fifth day, and 
elemachas ſpends the thirty ſixth and thirty ſeventh and 
e — night in his return, and meets Ulyſſes in the 
OL, III. I 
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Thus leaving careleſs thy paternal right hro 
The robbers prize, the prey to lawleſs might. 
On fond purſuits neglectful while you roam, Nt 
| Ev'n now, the hand of rapine ſacks the dome. hou 
Hence to Atrides; and his leave implore olt | 
To launch thy veſſel for thy natal ſhore : hey 
Fly, whilſt thy mother virtuous yet withſtands heit 
Her kindred's wiſhes, and her ſire's commands; Ill t 


morning of the thirty eight day. This remark is nec 
fary to avoid confuſion, and to make the two ſtories of 
lyſſes and Telemachus coincide, in this and the next by 
of the Odyſſey. 
V. 20. Her kindred; aui ſhes, and her ſires command. 
Ovid had theſe lines in his view in his | epiltle of Penelg 


to Ulyſſes, is 
. he 

Me pater Tcarius viduo decedere lecto F £ 
Cogit, et immenſas increpat uſque morat. acie 


But why ſhould Minerva make uſe of theſe arguments, 
perſuade Telemachus to return immediately; and give h 
no information concerning the ſafety of Ulyſſes, who 1 * 
now actually landed in his own country ? the poet reſen | 

this diſcovery to be made in the future part of the (tor % 
if Telemachus had known of his father's being already. © 
turned, there could have been no room for the beautifiﬀ* © 
interview between the father and the ſon ; for the doul 
and fears, the ſurprize and filial tenderneſs, on the par 1 
Telemachus ; and for the paternal fondneſs, the ye: 2 
of nature, and the tranſports of joy, on the part of Ui 248 
ſcs. Ariſtotle particularly commends this conduct of Hl” 
mer with reſpect to Ulyſſes, Theſe diſguiſes and conce rid 
ments, (ſays that author) perplex the fable with agu, 
ble plots and intricacies, ſurprize us with a variety of "* + 
cidents, and give room for the relation of many af © 
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hrough both, Eurymachus purſues the dame, 

4 with the nobleſt gifts aſſerts his claim, 

ce therefore, while thy ſtores thy own remain; 

hou know'ſt the practice of the female train, 

jſt in the children of the preſent ſpouſe - - 28 
hey ſlight the pledges of the former vows; 

heir love is always with the lover paſt ; 

|| the ſucceeding flame expells the A 


res; while Ulyſſes ſtill appears in aſſumed characters, 

{ upon every occaſion recites a new hiſtory, at the ſame 
ve the poet excellently ſuſtains his character, which is 
ery where diſtinguiſhed by 0 wiſe and ready diimula- 
In, 

v. 24. Thou know'ft the practice of the female train.] 
his is not ſpoken in derogation of Penelope, nor applied 
her in particular ; it is laid down as an univerſal maxim, 

d uttered by the goddeſs of wiſdom: but (ſays madam 
acier) I wiſh the poet had told us, if the husbands in his 
ys had better memories toward their departed wives ! 
t what advantage would this be to the fair ſex, if we 
ow that an husband may poſſibly forget a former wife ? 
hooſe rather to congratulate the modern ladies, againſt 
om there is not the leaſt objection of this nature, Is it 
t evident, that all our widows are utterly diſconſolate, 
pear many months in deep mourning? and whenever they 
prevailed upon to a ſecond marriage, do they not chuſe 
t the ſtrongeſt, beſt built, and moſt vigorous youth of 
nation? For what other reaſon, but that ſuch conſti- 
ions may be a ſecurity againſt their ever feeling the like 
lamity again? what I have here ſaid ſhews that the 
rid is well changed ſince the times of Homer ! and 
wever the race of man is dwindled and decayed ſince 
le ages, yet it is a demonſtration that che modern ladies 
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Let o'er thy houſe ſome choſen maid preſide, 
Till heav'n decrees to bleſs thee in a bride, 
; But now thy more attentive ears incline, 
\ Obſerve the warnings of a pow'r divine: 
For thee their ſnares the ſuitor lords ſhall lay 
In Samos ſands, or ſtreights of Ithaca, 
To ſeize thy life ſhall lurk the murd'rous band, 
Ere yet thy footſteps preſs thy native land. 
No——ſooner far their riot and their luſt 
All-cov'ring earth ſhall bury. deep in duſt! 
Then diſtant from the ſcatter d iſlands ſteer, - 
Nor let the night retard thy full career; 
Thy heav'oly guardian ſhall inſtruct the gales 
To ſmooch thy paſſage, and ſupply thy ſails: 
And when at Ithaca thy labour ends, 
Send to the town thy veſſel with thy friends, 
But ſeek thou firlt the maſter of the ſwine, 
(For ſtill to thee his loyal thoughts incline) 
There paſs the night; while he his courſe purſues 
To bring Penelope the wiſh*d-for news, 
That thou fafe failing from the Pylian ſtrand 
Art come to bleſs her in thy native land, 5 
Thus ſpoke the goddeſs, and reſum'd her flight 
To dhe pure regions of eternal light. 
Mean while Piſiſtratus he gently ſhakes, 
And with theſe words the ſlumb'ring youth awakes. 
Riſe, ſon of Neſtor l for the road prepare, #5 
And join the harneſs d courſers to the ea. 
What cauſe, he cry'd, can juſtify our flight, 
To tempt the dangers of forbidding night? 
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ere wait WE rather, till approaching day 

all prompt our ſpeed, and point the ready way. 60 
or think of flight before the Spartan king 

all bid farewel, and bounteous preſents bring; 

ilts, which to diſtant ages ſafely ſtor d, 

he ſacred act of friendſhip ſhall record. | 
Thus he. But when the dawn beſtreak' d the eaſt; 65 
he kiog from Helen roſe, and ſought his gueſt, 

s ſoon as his approach the hero knew, | 

he ſplendid mantle round him firſt be threw, 

hea o'er his ample ſhoulders whirl'd the cloak, 
eſpe&tul met the monarch, and beſpoke, 
Hail, great Atrides, favour'd of high Jove ! 

t not thy friends in vain for licence move. 

wift let us meaſure back the wat'ry way, 

lor check our ſpeed, impatient of delay. 

If with deſire ſo ſtrong thy boſom glows, 75 
|, faid the king, ſhould 1 thy with oppoſe 

or oft in others freely I reprove - 

he ill· im d efforts of officious love ; 

Vho love too much, hate in the like extreme, 
nd both the golden mean alike condemn. 80 
like he thwarts the haſpitable end, 

ho drives the free, or ſtays the haſty friend ; 

we friendſhip's laws are by this rule expreſt, 

'elcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gueſt, 


* 


v. 84. Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gueſt. ] 
omer bas here laid together admirable precepts for ſoci- 
life; the paſſage was much admired; Herodotus bo- 
ved ity as we are informed by Eultathiag, 
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Yet ſtay, my friends, and in your chariot take 
The nobleſt peſents that our love can make: 
Mean time commit we to our women's care 
Some choice domeſtic viands to prepare; 
The trav'ler riſing from the banquet gay,) 
Eludes the labours of the tedious way. 90 
Then if a wider courſe ſhall rather pleaſe : . 
Through ſpacious Argos, and the realms of Greece, 
Atrides in his chariot ſhall attend ; 
Himſelf thy convoy to each royal friend. 
No prince will let Ulyſſes. heir remove .. 9; 
Without ſome pledge, ſome monument of love : 
Theſe will'the chaldron, theſe the tripod give, 
From theſe the well-pair'd mules we ſball receive 
Or bowl emboſs d whoſe golden figures live. 

To whom the youth, for prudence fam'd, reply d · 100 
O monarch, care of heav'n! thy people's pride! 
No friend in Ithaca my place ſupplies, - _ 
No pow'rful hands are there, no watchful eyes: 
My ſtores expos'd and fenceleſs houſe demand 
The ſpeedieſt ſuccour from my guardian hand; 10 


ta” 


fag abs 
Me Mlarr ariripea indy i rd. 


But perhaps Fuſtathius quoted by memory, or through it 


advertency wrote down Herodotus for Theocritus, f 


whom theſe lines are to be found: 


N ber No, 24e | dla, a 8 
Meatars! eien, ira HEAGWVTEL e ; - 


4 
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oft in a ſearch too anxious and too vain 

»f one loſt joy, 1 loſe what yet remain. 

His purpoſe when the gen'rous warrior heard, 

e charg d the houſhold cates to be prepar d. 


ow with the dawn, from his adjoining home, 110 
Vas Boetheœdes Eteoneus come; 


wilt as the word he forms the riſing blaze, 
\nd o'er the coals the ſmoaking fragments lays, 


v. 109. He charg'd the houſhold cates to be prepar'd.] 
t is in the original, He commanded Helen and her maids 
o doit. The moderns have blamed Menelaus for want 
ff delicacy, in commanding his queen to perform ſuch 
houſhold offices. 1 read ſuch paſſages with pleaſure, be- 
zſe they are exact pictures of antient life: we may as 
ell condemn the firſt inhabitants of the world for want of 
politeneſs, in living in tents and bowers, and not in pala- 
es. This command of Menelaus agrees with thoſe man- 
pers, and with the patriarchal life. Gen. xviii 6. A- 
* brakam haſtened into his tent, and ſaid unto Sarah his 
' wife, make ready quickly three meaſures of fine meal : 
knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth,” 
doubt not but the continual deſcriptions of enter- 
tanments have likewiſe given offence to many; but we 
may be in ſome degree reconciled to them, if we conſider 
they are not only inſtances of the hoſpitality of the anci- 
ents, but of their piety and religion: every meal was a re- 
ligious act, a ſacrifice, or a feaſt of thankſgiving: libations 
of wine, and offerings of part of the fleſh were conſtantly 
amade at every entertainment. This gives a dignity to the 
zh i. deſcription, and when we read it, we are not to conſider it 
is an act merely of eating and drinking. bet as an office of 
worſhip to the Gods. 
This is a note of the critics ; but perhaps the * thing 
might be as well ſaid of our the” wa entertainments, where- 


erer the good practice of ſaying Grace before and after 
meat 1s not yet laid aſide, 


9 
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Mean time the king, his ſon, and Helen, went 

Where the rich wardrobe breath'd a coſtly ſcent, 11; 

The king ſelected from the glitt'ring rows 

A bowl ; the prince a filver beaker choſe, 

The beauteous queen revoly'd with careful eyes 

Her various textures of unnumber'd dies, | 

And choſe the largeſt ; with no vulgar art 120 

Her own fair hands embroider'd ev'ry part: 

Beneath the reſt it Jay divinely bright, 

Like radiant Heſper o'er the gems of night, 

Then with each gift they haſten'd to their gueſt, 

And thus the king Ulyſſes? heir addreſt. er 
Since fix'd are thy reſolves, may thund'ring Jove 

With happieſt omens thy deſires approve ! 


v. 123. Like radiant Hefper o'er the gems of nigbi] 
H this paſſage were tranſlated literally it would ſtand thus, 
Helen choſe a veſture of moſt beautiful embroidery, and 
of the largeſt extent, a veſture that lay beneath the reſt. 
We are to underſtand by che laſt circumſtance, that this 
veſture was the choicelt of her wardrobe, it being repoſi 
ed with the greateſt care, or »uare; A The verſes 
are taken from lib. 6. of the lliad. This robe was the work 
of Helen's own hands; an inſtance that in thoſe days 1 | 
great lady, or a great beauty, might be a good work-wo- i Wi 
man: and ſhe here ſeems to take particular care to ob A! 
ate an opinion one might otherwiſe have, that ſhe did not ry, 
apply herſelf to theſe works till her beſt days were pal. 


We are told in the Iliad, by 
la 

Her in the palace at her loom ſhe found, Wor 
The golden web het own fad ſtory crown d:: Wi 
The Trojan wars fhe weav'd, herſelf the prize, au 


And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 
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his ſilver bowl, whoſe coltly margins ſhine 

ichas'd with gold, this valu'd gift be thine; 

o me this preſent, of Vulcanian frame, 139 
rom Sidon's hoſpitable monarch came; 

o thee we now. confign the precious load, 

ie pride of kings, and labour of a God. 

Then gave the cup ; while Megapenthe brought 

filver vaſe with living ſculpture wrought, 135 
ie beauteous queen, advancing next, diſplay d 

xe ſhining veil, and thus endearing ſaid, 

Accept, dear youth, this monument of love, 

Long ſince, in better days, by Helen wove : 

Safe in thy mother's care the veſture lay, 1140 
o deck thy bride, and grace thy nuptial day. | 
Mean time may ſt thou with happieſt ſpeed regain 
ly ſtately palace, and thy wide domain, 

She ſaid, and gave the veil; with grateful Took 
prince the variegated preſent took. Do 
And now, when through the royal dome they paſs d 

olit- High on a throne the king each ſtravger plac d. 

erles WY, golden ew'r th' attendant damſel brings 

Replete with water from the cryſtal ſprings ; 

With copious ſtreams the ſhining vaſe . 150 
A filrer laver of capacious fize, | 
They waſh, The tables in fair order ſpread, 

The glitt'ring caniſters are crown'd with bread ; 

Vands of various kinds allure the taſte 

Of choiceſt ſort and ſavour; rich repaſt! 1 ro 
Whillt Eteoneus portions out the ſhares, 1 
Atrides' ſon the purple draught prepares. 


15 


120 


125 
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And now (each ſated with the genial feaſt, | 
And the ſhort rage of thitſt and hunger ceaſt) 


Ulyſſes' fon, with his illuſtrious friend. m KL 
The horſes join, the poliſh'd car aſcend, dvand 
Along the court the fiery ſteeds rebound, - - - milk 
And the wide portal echoes to the ſound, | With | 
The bing prepaihg ee wah Spgrine wine. * 
(Libation deſtin'd to the pow'rs divine) 1 ſole 


His right hand held: before the ſteeds he Rands, 
Then, mix'd with pray'rs, he utters theſe commands, 
Farewel and proſper, youths ! let Neſtor know 

What grateful thoughts till in my boſom _ | 
For all the proofs of his paternal care, L 
Through the long dangers of the tap-years 1 war. 

Ah doubt not our report (the prince rejoin'd) 

Of all the virtues of thy generous mind. 

And ch l return'd might we Ulyſſes meet! 

T 2 ws thy * ſhew, thy words repeat: 175 


v. 174. And oh! Pray 1. awe Ulyſſes meet! % 
etc, ] It is not impoſſible but a falſe reading may hare 
crept into the text in this verſe. In the preſent edition 
it ſtands thus, 

— Ye eye) ds 
| Norions, "INdxyv Is x, * i 06x00 
Zee 


The ſenſe will be leſs intricate, and the conſtruction 
more eaſy, if inſtead of xi, we inſert x/v, and read 
the line thus pointed, 


Necicags ln Ts, xð * 27d © dung 


Eireige 
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ow will each ſpeech his grateful wonder raiſe ! 

ow will each gift indulge us in thy praiſe ! 

Scarce ended thus the prince, when on the right 

dranc'd the bird of Jove : auſpicious fight ! 

milk white fowl his clinching talents bore, 1% 

With care domeſtic pamper'd at the floor, 

Peaſants in vain with threatning cries purſue, 

n ſolemn ſpeed the bird majeſtic flew 

ull dexter to the car: the proſp'rous fight 

ll'd ev'ry breaſt with wonder and delight, 185 
But Neſtor's ſon the chearful ſilence broke, 

And in theſe words the Spartan chief beſpoke. 

day if to us the gods theſe omens ſend, | 

dr fates peculiar to thyſelf portend ? 189 

Whilſt yet the monarch paus'd, with doubts oppreſt, 

e beauteous queen reliey'd his lab'ring breaſt, | 
Hear me, ſhe cry'd, to whom the Gods have giv'n, 

o read this ſign, and myſtic ſenſe of heav'n. 


163 


170 


175 


Then the verſe will have this import, O may I, up- 


a on my return to Ithaca, finding Ulyſſes in his palace, 
hare ' five him an account of your friendſhip !* Whereas in 
ion We common editions there is a tautology, and either z:wv 

or 90510 a mult be allowed to be a ſuperfluity. 

v. 192. Hear me, ſhe cry d, etc.] It is not clear why 
the poet aſcribes a greater quickneſs and penetration to 
Helen in the ſolution of this prodigy, than to Menelaus. 
. Wi it, as Euſtathius aſſerts, from a ſuperior acuteneſs of 
— nature and preſence of mind in the fair ſex ! Or is it, that 


Helen in this reſembles ſome modern beauties, who (tho? 
their huſbands be aſked the queſtion) will make the an- 
ſwer themſelves? I wodld willingly believe that Helen 
might happen to ſtand in ſuch a poſition, as to be able to 
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20k 
As thus the plumy fſor'reign of the air \ 
Left on the mountain's brow his callow care, 56... 
And wander d through the wide ethereal way * 


To pour his wrath on yon luxurious prey; 


make more minute obſervations upon the flight of t 
eagle, than Menelaus ; and being more circumſtantial z 
the obſervation, ſhe might for that reaſon be more rea 
and circura{tantial in the interpretation, But Homer hin 
ſelf tells us, that ſhe received it from the gods. This! 
2 pious leſſon, to teach us in general that all knowledgei 
the gift of God, and perhaps here particularly inſeriediu 
raiſe the character of Helen, and make us leſs ſurpriſedy 
ſee her forgiven by Menelaus, when ſhe is not only pr 
doned, but favoured thus with inſpiration. And indeel 
it was neceſſary to reconcile us to this fatal beauty; 2 
whom the reader is naturally enough offended: She is a 
actreſs in many of the ſcenes of the Odyſſey, and conſe 
quently to be redeemed from contempt : This is done hy 
degrees; the poet ſteals away the adultreſs from our view 
to ſet before us the amiable penitent. 
v. 194. As thus the plumy ſev'reign, etc.] Ulyſſes it 
the eagle, the bird repreſents the ſuitors : the cries of the 
men and women when the eagle ſeized his prey, denot 
. the lamentations of the relations of the ſuitors, who ar 
ſlain by Ulyſſes. The circumſtance of the flight of the 
eagle cloſe to the horſes, is added to ſhew that the pro- 
gy had a fixed and certain reference to a perſon preſent; 
namely Telemachus : The eagle comes ſuddenly from: 
mountain; this means that Ulyſſes ſhall unexpectedly ar 
rice from the country to the ſuitors deſtructign. The 
fowl is ſaid to be fed by the family; this is a full deſg 
nation of the ſuitors, who feed upon Ulyſles, and prey up 
on his family, And as this bird is killed by the talow 
of the eagle, ſo the ſuitors fall by the Tpear of Ulyſſes 
Euſtathius, 
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o ſhall thy godlike father, toſs'd in vain 
krough all the dangers of the boundleſs main, 
\rrive (or is perchance already come) 200 
rom ſlaughter'd gluttons to releaſe the dome. 
Oh ! if this promis'd bliſs by thund' ring Jove, 
The prince reply'd) ſtand fix'd in fate above; 
o thee, as to ſome God, PI! temples raiſe, 
nd crown thy altars with the coſtly blaze. 205 
He ſaid; and bending o'er his chariot, flung * 
thwart the fiery ſteeds the ſmarting thong ; | 
he bounding ſhafts upon the harneſs play, 
peil night deſcending intercepts the way. | 
o Diocles, at Phzrz, they repair, 88 
'hoſe boaſted fire was ſacred Alpheus' heir; 
Vith him all night the youthful ſtrangers Ray'd, 
for found the hoſpitable rites unpay d. 
ut ſoon as morning from her orient bed 
d ting'd the mountains with her earlieſt red, 215 
ey join d the ſteeds and on the chariot ſprung; 
be brazen portals in their paſſage rung. 
To Pylos ſoon they came; when thus begun 
0 Neſtor's heir Uyſſes“ godlike ſon ; 
et not Piſiſtratus in yain be preſt, 220 
or unconſenting hear his friend's requeſtz 
Is friend by long hereditary claim, 
d toils his equal, and in years the ſame. 
o farther from our veſſel, I implore, 
e courſers drive; but laſh them to the ſhore, 22g 
oo long thy father would his friend detain 


dread his proffer'd kindneſs, org d in vain. 
vor. Ul, K 


N 


Ho ME Ry 0. rss Ex. Book X 
The heroe paus'd, and ponder'd this air tia 

While love.and duty warr'd within his breaſt. 
At length reſolv d he turn d his ready hand, 220 
And laſh'd his panting courſers to the land. 
There, while within the poop with care he ſtor d 
The regal preſents of the Spartan lord; 
Wich ſpeed be gone (ſaid he) call ey'ry mate, 4 
Ere. yet to Neſtor I the tale relate: | * 


v. 226: Too long thy father would bis friend detain, 
This has been obje&ed againſt, as contrary to the p He 
miſe of Telemachus, who aſſured Menelaus that he wou Mv 
acquaint Neſtor with his great friendſhip and hoſpitality; 
bs; he therefore not guilty of falſhood, by embarking ins 
mediately without fulfilling his promiſe ? Euſtathius ar 
ſwers, that the prodigy of the eagle occaſions this alters 
tion, and that the not fulfilling his promiſe is to be l 
| ſcribed to accident and neceſſity. But the words of Te 

lemachus ſufficiently juſtify his veracity ; they are of e 
Plural number z«&reAiZocer, I and Pifiſtratus will infom 
Neſtor of your hoſpitality : This promiſe he leaves u 
be performed by Piliſtratas, who returns directly to Ns 
ſtor. Others blame Telemachus as unpolite, in leari 
Neſtor without any acknowledgment for his civilities. Dr 
cier has recourſe to the command of Minerva, and to th 
prodigy of the eagle, for his vindication: he is comma pr 
dec by the gods to return immediately, and therefore iy. 
blameable for complying with their injunctions. But peter 
haps it is a better reaſon to ſay, that the nature of th 
poem requires ſuch a condud; the action of the Odyſ 
ſtands lll till the reture of Telemachus (whatever happei g. 
to him in Pyle being foreign.to- it). and therefore Hon. ; 
ſhews his judgment, in precipitating the actions of Teh 
machus, rather than trifling away the time while the Ma 
ry ſleeps, eee erds 
mony. | lamp 


Fity 
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Tis true; the fetvor of his ger*rbus heart | 
; zoks no repiſe, nor coul ſt thou ſoon depart : 2 
imſelf will ſeck thee here, nor wilt thou find, e 
In words alone, the Pylian monarch kind, | 
ut when arriv'd he thy return ſhall know, 240 
How will his breaſt with honeſt fury glop ?: 
This ſaid, the founding ſtrokes his horſes fire, 
ad ſoon he reach'd the palace of his fire, 
Now (cry'd Telemachus) with ſpeedy care 
Hoiſe ev'ry ſail, and ev'ry oar prepare. | 245 
Swift as the word his willing mates obey, 
And ſeize their feats, inpatient for the fea, 


of 111 


230 


* Mean time the prince with ſacrifice adores þ 
en Ninerva, and her guardian aid implores; 

hl | en lo! a wretch ran breathleſs to the ſhore, 250 
f Te 


New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore, 


ſer he was, from great Melampus ſprung, 
ves uuelampus, who in Pylos flouriſh'd long, 


v. 252.— From great Melampus ſprung. ] There is 
to weame obſcurity in this genealogical hiſtory. Melampus was 
a prophet, he lived in Pylos, and was a perſon of great 


wealth ; his uncle Neleus ſeized his riches; and detained 
"Y tem a whole year, to oblige him to recover his herds de- 


ed by Iphyclus in Phylace; he failed in the attempt, 

and was kept in priſon by lphyclus, the ſon of Phylacus, 
Bias, the brother of Melampus, was in love with Pero 
he daughter of Neleus; Neleus, to engage Melampus 


f Tex bore (trongly in the enterprize, promiſes to give Pero in 
the Marriage to his brother Bias, upon the recovery of his 


. Iphyclus. At length Iphyclus releaſes Me- 
ampus from from his priſon, upon his diſcoyering to him how 
K 2 
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Till urg d by wrongs a foreign realm he choſe, 
Far from the hateſul cauſe of all his woes. 210 
Nelcus his treaſures one long year detains; 

As long, he groan'd in Phylachus his chains: 
Mean time, what anguiſh and what rage combin'd, 
For lovely Pero rack'd his lab'ring mind ! 

Yet ſcap'd he death; and vengeful of his wrong 24 

To Pylos drove the lowing herds along: 

Then (Neleus vanquiſh'd, and conſign'd the fair 

To Bias“ arms) he ſought a foreign air; 

Argos the rich for his retreat he choſe, 

There form'd his empire ; there. his palace roſe. 26 

From him Antiphates and Mantius cane: 

The firſt begot Oicleus, great in fame, 2 

And he Amphiaraus, immortal name 

The people's ſaviour, and divinely wiſe, 
Belov d by Jove, and him who gilds the ſkies, 270 
Yet ſhort his date of life l by female pride he dies. 


he might have an heir to ſucceed to his dominions, and 
rewards him with reſtoring the herds of Neleus : then Ne: 
leus retracts his promiſe, and refuſes to give his daughte 
Pero to Bias the brother of Melampus ; upon this Neleu 
and Melampus quarrel, and engaging in a ſingle combat 
Neleus is vanquiſhed, and Melampus retires to Argos. 80 
Ib. XI. v. 350, etc. and the annotations, note 3. 
v. 20. Belov'd by Jove, and bim who gildi the ſtien. 
Yet tbort his date of life Þ by female pride l 
wi dies * 
The poet means Eryphyle, who, being bribed with a g& 
den bracelet by Polinices, perſuaded her huſband Ampit 
araus to go to the Theban war, where he loſt his li: 
This is a remarkable paſſage : though he was loved 
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From Mantius Clitus, whom Aurora's love 

Bnatch'd for his beauty to the thrones above: 

id Polyphides on whom Phcebus ſhone 
ith fulleſt rays, Amphiaraus now gone 27 3 


27 


Jupiter and Apollo, yet he reached not to old age. Is a 
ſhort life the greateſt inſtance of the love of the gods ? 
Plato quotes the verſe to this purpoſe, © The life of man 
is ſo loaded with calamity, chat it is an inſtance of the 

fayour of heaven to take the burden from us with ſpeed.” 
he ſame author in Axiochus (if that dialogue be his) 
erts, that the gods, having a perfect inſight into human 
affairs, take ſpeedily to themſelyes thoſe whom they love. 
hus when Trophonius and Agamedes had built a temple 
o Apollo, they prayed to receive a bleſſing the molt be- 
teficial to mankind : the god granted their prayers, and 
they were both found dead the next morning. Thus like- 
wie the: prieſteſs of Juno, when her two ſons had yoked 
iemſelves to her charigt, and drawn her for the greater 
xpedition to the temple, prayed to the goddeſs to re- 
ard their filial piety; and they both died that night. 
his agrees with the expreſſion of Menander, he whom 
the gods love dies young, 


; and 

| Ne bl o/. 9144 pe, aroIricxc vios, 

ohtet , 

ial 272. — Aurora's love 


Snatch'd for his beauty to the thrones above. ] 
is nothing more common than ſuch accounts of 
men being carried away by goddeſſes, in all the Greek 
poets; and yet what offends more againſt credibility ? 
ie poets invented theſe fables merely out of compli- 
ment to the dead. When any, perſon happened to be 
drowned in a river; if a man, ſome water nymph ſtole 
im; if a woman, ſhe was ſeized: to be the wife of the 
wer god. If any were loſt at ſea, Neptune or ſome of 
the ſea gods or goddeſſes had taken them to their beds. 
But to ſpeak to the preſent purpoſe ; if any perſon died 
K 3 = 
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In Hypereſia's groyes he made abode, 

And taught mankind the counſels of the god. 
From him ſprung Theaclymenus, who found 
(The ſacred wine yet foaming on the ground) 


io the fields, and his body happened not to be found, i 
he was murdered and buried, or devoured by wild beaſt, 
ſo that no account was heard of his death, he was imme MPecl 
diately imagined: to be taken from the earth by ſome deiy 
who was in love with his beauty. Thus Clitus beiog lo 
in his morning ſports, like Orioa while he was hunting, 
he was fabled to be carried to heaven by Aurora; bein they 
loſt at the time of the morning, over which that dei fam 


v. 278. From him ſprung Theoclymenus———] We 
have had a long genealogical digreſſion to introduce The 
oclymenus : I fear the whole paſſage will prove diſtaſteſ 
to an Engliſh palate, it not being capable of any orm. 
ments of poetry, I could wiſh Homer had omitted d 
ſhortened ſuch paſſages, though they might be uſeful i 
his age; for by ſuch honourable inſertions he made hit 
court to the beſt families in Greece. It is true the ſtor 
is told conciſely, and this occaſions ſome obſcurity ; d- 
ſtance of time as well as place, makes us ſee all object 
ſomewhat confuſedly and indiſtinctly. In the days of He 
mer theſe ſtories were univerſally known, and conſequent 
ly wanted no explication; the obſcurity therefore is u 
to be charged upon Homer, but to time, which has dels 
ced.and worn away ſome parts of the impreſſion, and malt 
the images lefs diſcernible, | 
The uſe the poet makes of the adventure of Theod 
menus, is to give encouragement to Telemachus ; hed 
ſiſts him with bis advice, and by his gift of prophecy 
plains to him a prodigy in the concluſion of this bock. 
this method he connects it with the main action, in gira 
Telemachus aſſurances that his affairs haſten to a re- ela 
bliſkment, Beſides, theſe ſhort relations are valuable, & 
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elemachus: whom, as to heav'n he preſt, 280 

-. ardent vo, the ſtranger thus addreſt. 

o thou! that doſt thy happy courſe prepare 

Vith pure libations, and with ſolemn pray'r 3 

By that dread pow'r to whom thy vows are paid ; 

By all the lives of theſt.; thy own dear head, 285 
re ſincerely to no foe's demand 

by name, thy lineage, and paternal land, 


nting, : | | 
bein ey convey to poſterity brief hiſtories of antient facts and 
dei families that are extant no where elle, 


v. 287. Declare———thy name and lineage, etc.] 
Theſe queſtions may be thought ſomewhat extraordinary; 
for what apparent reaſon is there for this fugitive to be 
told the name and parents of Telemachus ? but the in- 
terrogations are very material; he makes them to learn 
if Telemachus or his father are friends to the perſon ſlain 
by his hand; if they were, inſtead of ſailing with him, he 
would have reaſon to fly from him, as from a perſon who 
might take away his life by the laws of the country. Thus 
in the Hebrew law, Numb. xxxv. 9, The revenger of 
blood (3 Ax, or propinguus) ſhall ſlay the mur | 
derer, when he meeteth him, But the Jews had cities 
of refuge, to which the murderers fled as to a ſanctuary: : 
the Greeks in like manner, if the homicide fled into a vo- 
luntary exile, permitted him to be in ſecurity till the mur- 
der was atoned, either by fulfilling a certain time of ba- 
niſhment, or by a pecuniary mul& or expiation. : 

I will only further remark the conciſeneſs of theſe in 
terrogations of Theoclymenus ; he aſks four queſtions in 
a breath, in the compals of one line; his apprehenſions of 
being purſued give bim no leiſure to expatiate. Homer 
judiciouſly adapts his poetry to the circumſtances of the 
murderer, a man in fear being in great haſte to be in ſecu- 
ny. Telemachus anſwers with equal brevity, being un- 


Is. 


— 


Receive the ſuppliant! ſpare my deſtin d blood ! 


Thus affable, Ulyſſes' godlike heir 


the relation, and complies with the exigency of Telems- 


ry of Telemachus with that of Ulyſſes, it being neceſſary 


- 
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Prepare then, ſaid Telemachus, to know 

A tale from falſhood free, not free from woe. 

From Ithaca, of royal birth I came, 200 

And great Ulyſſes (ever honour'd name) 

Was once my ſire: though now for ever loſt 

In Stygian gloom he glides a penſive ghoſt ! 

Whoſe fate enquiring, through the world we rove; 

The laſt, the wretched proof of filial love. 205 
The ſtranger then, Nor ſhall I ought conceal, 

But the dire ret of my fate reveal. 

Of my own tribe an Argive wretch I ſlew; 

Whoſe pow'rful friends the luckleſs deed purſue 

„Wich unrelenting rage, and force from home 300 

'T he blood ſtain'd exile, ever doom'd to roam, 

But bear, oh bear me o'er yon azure flood ; 


Stranger (reply'd the prince) ſecurely reſt 
Affianc'd in our faith; henceforth our gueſt , 30; 


Takes from the ſtranger's hand the glitt'ring ſpear 4 
He climbs the ſhip, aſcends the ſtern with haſte, 
And by his ſide the gueſt accepted plac'd. 


der a neceſſity to finiſh his voyage in the night to avoid 
the ambuſh of the ſuitors. For this reaſon Homer ſhortes 
chus ; with this further view, to unite the ſubordinate ſto- 


to haſten to the chief action, and without delay carry on 
the main deſign of the Odyſſey in the re-eſtabliſhment df 
Vlyſſes, | 


290 


295 


3% 


305 
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he chief his orders gives: the obedient band 310 
Vith with due obſervance wait the chief s command: 
ith ſpeed the maſt they rear, with ſpeed unbind 

he ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind, 


Minerva calls ; the ready gales obey | 


ith rapid ſpeed to whirl them o'er the ſea, "6 
runus they paſs d, next Chalcis roll'd away, 
when thick ning darkneſs clos d che doubtful day; 


v. 316. Crunus they paſi d, next Chalci—etc ] . 
his whole paſſage has been greatly corrupted; one line 
omitted in all our editions of Homer, and the verſes 
emſelves are printed erroneouſly ; for thus they ſtand, 
d. 8. p. 5 39. of Strabo's Geography. 


Bar N Tees Kgurug, xai Xanxite ges, 
Aveo 476 T' ni405 Tx00170 T5 TETXL dyuicl 


H R 0425 iQ eyarnogirn Tg ovens 
e firſt line is added from Strabo: thus in Latin, 


Præterierunt Crunos, et Chalcida fluentis amæ nam. 


ö e wnites, e&yuomivn, for irTHyouivy - and Pidg, inſtead 
if 91245, The courſe that Telemachus (tected is thus ex- 
plained by the ſame author: He firſt ſailed northwardly 
* far as Elis, then he turned towards the eaſt, ayoiding 
te direct courſe to Ithaca, to eſcape the ambuſh of the 
utors, who lay between Samos and Ithaca, Then he 
pled the Echinades (called S, that is, c or aharp- 
vinted by Homer. See Strabo, lib. 10. They are called 
Oxtas by Pliny) lying near the gulph of Corinth, and the 
mouths of Achelous; thus leaving Ithaca on the eaſt, 

ud paſſing it, he alters his courſe again, ſails. northward- 

ly between Ithaca and Acarnania, and lands on the coaſt 
Opoſite to the Cephallenian ocean, where the ſuitors form- 
tdtheir acabuſh, The places mentioned by Homer lie in 
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Tue ſilver Thea“ glitt; ring rills they lot, 


And ſkim'd along by Elis“ ſacred coaſt. | d bl 

Then cautious thro? the rocky reaches wind, 24 

And turning ſudden, ſhun the death delign'd. N 
Mean · time the king, Eumeus, and the reſt, 1 

Bate in the cottage, at their rural feaſt: | wu 


r WEL SINE ep <q erme 
To try his hoſt Ulyſſes thus began. 3 


Vet one night more, my friends, indulge your guelt; H.“ 
The laſt 1 purpoſe in your walls to ret: be | 
To-morrow for myſelf 1 mult provide, 
Auk ly al your count at pads: ou V.: 


this ae Ori nnn 
ſmall note, or rather brooks, vc : 110 
n TOTEHUT 2YGeaTa, AAA ON n. 
It is highly that Phew, and not Phere, is th Ver, 

. true reading; for Pherz lay in Meſſenia, and not in Els 
as Strabo writes, and was in poſſeſſion of I a tor 

| he mentions that city amongſt the ſeven which he p 
a in the ninth-book of the Iliad. 


— 


* Fer n ample cities chall confeſs thy fway, | 
: Thee Enope, and Pberæ thee obey. | 


If it hal not been under his dominion, how could he tram 
fer the right to Achilles? beſides, it would be abſurd u 
din Phetæ directiy with Chalcis, when the one was f 
eſſema; the other in Elis; this would make the courk 
of Telemachus's navigation unintelligible, if Elis and Meck 
ſenia were confounded in the relation, and uſed prom 
© -enovuſly without order or regularity. 

I will only add that Strabo in the 2oth book of l. 
DB Geography, inſtead of Kaxagiitger reads were 
3 perhaps through a flip of his memory. | 
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atient to roam the ſtreet, by hunger led, 
ad bleſs the friendly hand that gives me bread. 
here in Ulyſſes* roof I may relate 

lyſſes' wa nd'rings to his royal mate; 

r mingling with the ſuitors haughty train, 

ot undeſerving, ſome ſupport obtain. 

ermes to me his various gifts imparts, 

atron of induſtry and manual arts: 

ew can with me in dext'rous works contend, 

he pyre to build, the ſtubborn oak to rend; 


v. 336. Hermes to me bit various giſis imparts, 
Patron. of induſiry and manual arts: J 

ercury was the. ſeryant and miniſter of the gods, and 
u feigned to be the patron of all perſons of the like 
tion upon earth; it was ſuppoſed to be by his favour 
all ſervants and attendants were ſucceſsful in their 
weral functions. In this view the connexion. will be eaſy, 
[ will go (ſays Ulyſſes) and offer my ſervice to the ſui- 
tors, and by the favour of Mercury, who gives ſucceſs 
to perſons of my condition, ſhall- proſper ; for no man is 
better able to execute the offices of attendance, than 
myſelf,” It may be objected, that theſe funQidns are 
worthy of the character, and beneath the dignity, of an 
erde: but Ulyſſes is obliged to act in his aſſumed, not 
cal character; as a beggar, not as a king. Athenæus (lib. 
p. 18.) vindicates Ulyſſes in another manner. Men 
(ays he) in former ages performed their own offices, 
and gloried in their dexterity in ſuch employments, 
Thus Homer deſcribes Ulyſſes as the moſt dextrous man 
living, in ordering wood for the fire, and in the arts of 
cookery,” But it is no more derogation to him to put 
Mn the appearance of a beggar, than it was to Pallas to 
Aſume that of a ſwain, as ſhe frequently does throughout 
te Odyſſey, Hp | wa; 
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To turn the taibeful viand o'er the flame; 30 T 
Or foam the goblet with à purple ſtream. Kew 
Such are the taſks of men of mean eſtate, a Wh 
\Whom fortune dooms to ſerve the rich and great, Che: 

Alas! (Eumæus with a ſigh rejoin'd) Of al 


How ſprung a thought ſo monſtrous in thy mind? 3 lit 
If on that godleſs race thou wouldſt attend, 
Fate owes thee ſure a' miſerable end ! 
Their wrongs and blaſphemies aſcend the sky, of 
And pull deſcending vengeance, from on high. 
Not ſuch, my friend, the ſervants of their feaſt: Mb: 
A blooming train in rich embroid'ry dreſt, 

With earth's whole tribute the bright table bends, 
And ſmiling round celeſtial youth attends, 

Stay then : no eye askance beholds thee here ; 

Sweet is thy converſe to each ſocial ear ; 35 
Well pleas'd, and pleaſing, in our cottage reſt, 


Till good Telemachus accepts his gueſt 
With genial gifts, and change of fair attires, 12 
And ſafe conveys thee where thy ſoul deſires, | 4 


v. 348. Their wrongs and blaſphemier aſcend the ſy. 
The ſenſe of rhis paſſage appears to me very obviow; 
Dacier renders it, whoſe violence and inſolence is ſo greu | 
that they regard not the gods, and that they attack eit 
the heavens, I ſhould rather chuſe to underſtand de En 
words in the more plain and eaſy conſtruction: Grotius 8 
of this judgment, and thinks they bear the ſame imports at 
theſe in Gen. xvii. 21. J will go down and /ee i/ we 
have done according to the cry which is come unto heaven; ¶Madie 
266 indeed there is a great ſimilitude between the exprel "ov 


— MT 
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To him the man of woes, © gracious Jove ! 360 
deward this ſtranger's hoſpitable love, | 
Vho knows the ſon of ſorrow to relieve, 

ars the ſad heart, nor lets affliction grieve. 

df all the ills unhappy mortals know, 

life of wand'rings is the greateſt woe: 365 
n all their weary ways wait care and pain, 

nd pine and penury, a meagre train, 

o ſuch a man ſince harbour you afford, 

zelate the farther fortunes of your lord; 

Vhat cares his mother's tender brealt engage, 3 70 
nd fire, forſaken on the verge of age; 


XY: 
24 


30 


356 


v. 370. What cares bir motber's tender breaft engage, 

And fire, forſaken on the verge of age. ] 
eſe queſtions may ſeem to be needleſs, becauſe Ulyſſes 
ad been fully acquainted with the tory of Laertes, and 
he death of his mother Aoticlea, by the ſhade of Tireſias 3 
but Ulyſſes perſonates a ſtranger, and to catry on that 
haraQer, pretends to be unacquainted with all the affairs 
of his own family, I cannot affirm that ſuch frequent re- 
etitions of the ſame circumſtances are beautiful in Homer; 
he retirement of Laertes has been frequently mentioned, 


35] 


the death of Anticlea related in other parts of the O- 
rious ye; however neceſſary ſuch reiterated accounts may 
pred ſs» | much queſtion whether they will prove entertaining : 
ee omer himfelf in this place ſeems to apprehend it; for 


Eumzus paſſes over the queſtions made by Ulyſies with a 
y ſhort anſwer, and enlarges upon other circumſtances, 
ating to his family and affairs, to give (as Euſtathius ob- 
mes) variety to his poetry. Burt this conduct is very 
dicious upon another account: it lets Ulyſſes into the 
nowledge of his condition, and by it he is able to take his 
neaſures with the greater certainty, in order to bring a- 
Vor. III. L 


-, 


122 HOMER$.ODYSSEY.,, Book Xv, 
Beneath 1 the ſun prolong they yet their breath, 
Or range the houſe of darkneſs and of death ? 


To whom the ſwain. Attend what you enquire, 
Laertes lives, the miſerable fire, ; 375 


Lives, but implores of ev'ry pow'r to lay 

The burden down, and wiſhes for the day. 
Torn from his offspring in the eve of life, | 
Tom from th* embraces of his tender wife, 
Sole, and all comfortleſs he waſtes away, 
Old-age untimely poſting ere his day. 

She too, ſad mother! for Ulyſſes loſt 

Pin d out her bloom, and vaniſh'd to a ghoſt. 
(So dire a fate, ye nghteous gods ! avert, 


Blan) 


lor 


From ev'ry friendly, ev'ry feeling heart !) 
While'yet'ſhe was, tho' clouded o'er with grief, 
Her pleaſing converſe miniiter d relief: 
With-Ctimene, her youngeſt daughter, bred, 
One roof contain'd us, and one table fed, 

But when the ſoftly-ſtealing pace of time 
Crept on from childhood into youthful prime, 
To Samos' iſle ſhe ſent the wedded fair; 
Me to the fields, to tend the rural care; 


bout his on re-eſtabliſhment. This is a demonſtration 
that the objection of Rapin is without foundation; he cal 
 theſe-interviews between Ulyſſes and Eumzus mere idle 
fables, invented ſolely for amuſement, and contributing 
nothing to the action of the Odyſſey ; but the contrary 
true, for Ulyſſes directs his courſe according to theſe its 
ſormations, ; 
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\rray'd in garments her own hands had wove, | - f 
or leſs the darling object of her love. 395 
Her hapleſs death my brighter days o'ercalt, | | 
et providence deſerts me not at laſt: 

My preſent labours food and drink procure, 

ad more, the pleaſure to relieve the poor. 


I 


Small is the conifort from the queen to hear 400 
'nwelcome news, or vex the royal ear; | 
plank and diſcountenanc'd the ſervants ſtand, 

'or dare to queſtion where the proud command: 


bo 


v. 309. And more, the pleaſure to relieve the poor. ] 
10 his verſe, 
j 


Tay iQayoT', leit, xa Nο,e Mex. 


jas been traduced into the utmoſt obſcenity ; Euſtathius 
indicates the expreſhoa : it means I have ſuſtained my- 
ſelf with meat and drink by an honeſt induſtry, and have 
got wherewithal'to relieve virtue that wants,” He in 
erprets ale, by erIgaviy tiJs; 45616; 3 or men wor- 


by of regard and honour: Evo x i ixirais. The follows 
ig words, 


—Ov Luv £540. An,, br 
„or les, 1 Ts yo —— 


ration 


'calk capable of a double conſtruction, and imply either that 


take no delight in bearing of Penelope, the being in diſ- 


. ” reſe, and in the power of, the ſuitors ; or that the ſuitors 
I  deliege the palace, that it if impoſſi ble for me to ber 


ne gentle word from Penelope, or receive ont bbliging 
tion from ber hand. The preference is ſubmitted to the 
ader's judgment; they r contain ĩmages of tender- 
43 and humanity, - 


ſe 10s 


12 2 W 
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No profit ſprings beneath uſurping pow'rs ; 
Want feeds not there, where luxury devours, 

Nor harbours charity whore riot reigns : 
Proud are the lords, and wretched are the ſwains. 
The ſuff ring chief at this began to melt; 
And, oh Eumzus! thou (he cries) haſt felt 
The ſpite of fortune too ! her cruel hand 41d 
Sratch'd thee an infant from thy native land ! | 
Snatch'd from thy parents arms, thy parents eyes, 
To early wants ! a man of miſeries ! 

Thy whole fad ſtory, from its firſt, declare : 
Sunk the fair city by the rage of war, 415 * 
Where once thy parents dwelt ? or did they keep, 
In humbler life, the lowing herds and ſhezp ? 

So left perhaps to tend the fleecy train, 

Rude Pyrates ſeiz'd, and ſhipp'd thee o'er the main? 
Doom'd a fair prize to grace ſome prince's board, 4 
The worthy purchaſe of a foreign lord. 

* If then my fortunes can delight my friend, 

A ſtory fruitful of events, attend: 

| Another's ſorrow may thy ear enjoy, 

And wine the lenpthen'd intervals employ. 

Long nights the now-declining year beſtows ; 
A part we conſecrate to ſoft repoſe, 


_ 


- v. 426. Long nights the now-declining year below, er. 

From hence we may conclude, that the return. of Ulyi 
was probably in the decline of the year, in the latter fn 
-of the autumn, and not in the ſummer ; the nights i 
being ſhort cannot be called NuzTss d, t 
thius. 
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part in pleaſing talk we entertain; 
vor too much reſt itſelf becomes a pain. 
Let thoſe, whom ſleep invites, the call obey, 430 
Their cares reſuming with the dawning day: : 


Here let us feaſt, and to the feaſt be join'd 
Diſcourſe, the fweeter banquet of the mind; 
Review the ſeries of our lives, and taſte 
The melancholy joy of evils paſt: | 435 
For he who much bas ſuffer'd, much will know 
And pleas'd remembrance builds delight oa woe, 
Above Ortygia lies an iſle of fame, 


41 


Far hence remote, and Syria is the name; 


15 


v. 429. ———To much reſt itſelf becames a pain. 
This aphoriſm is agreeable to nature and experience; the 
ſame thing is aſſerted by Hippocrates; Sleep ar watchſul- 
neſr, when exceſſive, becomes diſeaſes ; too much ſleep 
occaſions an exceſs of perſpiration, and conſequently wea- 
kens and diſſipates the animal ſpirits, Dacier, 

v. 434. and taſie 

The melancholy joy of evils paſt.} 

There is undoubtedly a great pleaſure in the remembrance 
of paſt fufferings : nay, calamity has this advantage over 
proſperity ; an evil when paſt turns into a comfort; but a 
palt pleaſure, though innocent, leaves in its room an anxi- 
ety for the want of it, and if it be a guilty pleaſure, a re- 
morſe. Ihe reaſon (obſerves Euſtathius) why paſt evils 
delight, is from the conſciouſneſs of the praiſe due to our 
prudence and patience under them, from the ſenſe of our 
telicity in being delivered from them, and from gratitude 
to divine providence, which has delivered us. It is the 
Jy of good men to believe themſelves the favourites of 
deaven, | 

v. 433. Qrtygia.] This is an antient name of Delos, 
lo called from %grvt, a Quail, from the great numbers of 

1 9 
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(There curious eyes inſcrib'd with wonder trace 440 Wot 
The ſun's diurnal; and his antual race.) | Thi 


thoſe birds found upon that iſland. © Lycophron, in hi 
obſcure way of writing, calls it 2ervZ e,; or the 
winged quail ; perhaps from the fable of Aſteria being 
turned into that bird in her flight from Jupiter, and giving 
name to the iſland from the transformation, ſhe ſuffered 
upon it, It is one of the Cyclades, and hes in the Apen 
occan. Syria, or Syros, is another ſmall ifland lying ea 
ward of Ithaca, according to true geography. 
v. 440. There curious eyes inſcrib'd with wonder tram 
The ſun's diurnal, and bis annual race. ] 
The words in Homer are rgo7a:' y£Atois, or ſolis conver 
onen. Monſieur Perault inſults the poet as ignorant d 
geography, for placing Syros under the Tropic; an error 
(ſays he) which commentators in vain have laboured v 
lefend, by having recourſe to a ſun dial of Pherecyds 
u which the motions of the ſun (the r 154040) wen 
leligned, The laſt defence would indeed be ridiculous 
fince Pherecydes flouriſhed three hundred years after the 
time of Homer: no one (replies monſieur Boileau) ws 
ever at any difficulty about the ſenſe of this paſſage; Ev 
ſtathius proves that gi ſignifies the ſame as Jv, 
and denotes the ſetting of the ſun; ſo that the word 
mean, that Syros is ſituate above Ortygia, on that lid 
where the ſan ſets, or weſterly, x rd rind fig Th 


Oe rv. It is true, Euſtathius mentions a bower, T L 
462, in which the converſions of the ſun were figured, Tis " 
indeed would fully vindicate Homer ; but Bochart and _ 
ethers affirm, that Euſtathius is in an error, and that 9. " 
ros is ſq far from lying to the welt, or p35 Tgords i T1 


that it bears an eaſtern poſition both with reſpect to Ithaca 
and Delos. How is this objection to be anſwered? Boch 

p. 411+ of his Geographia ſacra, explains it by having re 
courſe to the bower mentioned by Euſtathius in which de 
motions of the ſun were drawn, Pherecydes (ſays I 
 ſychius Mileſius) having collected the writings of the Pb ©: 
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Book XV. 6 MER's ODYSSEY. 
Not large, but fruitful ; ſtor'd with graſs to keep 
The bellowing oxen, and the bleating ice ; 

4+ v1 s on 8 | 
nicians, from the uſe of them alone without any inſtructor, 
became famous in the world by the ſtrength of his own 
genius: and Laertius writes, that an Heliotrope made by 
him was preſerved in the iſland of Syros. Thus it is evi- 
deat, that he borrowed his knowledge from tlie Phœnicians, 
and probably his (kit in aſtronomy, they being very ex- 
pert in that ſcience, by reaſon of its uſe in their navigati- 
on. Why thea might there not be a machine which ex- 
hibited the motions of the ſun, made by the Phcenicians, 
and why might not Homer be acquainted with it? It is 
probabic that Pherecydes took his pattern from this He- 
hotrope, winch, being one of the greateſt rarities of anti- 
quity, might give a great reputation to Syros, and conſe- 
quently was worthy to be celebrated by Homer, the great 
preſerver of antiquities, Fallitur igilur, (ſays Bochart) 
Euſtatbius, cuiu vult Intellig', quaſi ita fit Syrus, ad c- 
ciduas partes Deli; cum contra Deli ad ortum fit Syrus, 
nin ad occaſum; et rem ſic ſe habere ex ipſo Homero patet, 
apud quem Eumaus in Ithaca, Syriam afferit eſſe trans 
Detam, quo nibil dici potuit falffur, ſi Syrus fit all occa- 
fum Delt. If this anſwer appears to any perſon too 
tudied and ablſtruſe, the difficulty may be ſolved, by ſup- 
poling Eumæus ſpeaking of Delos as it lay with reſpect to 
dyrus, before he was carried from it; for inſtance, if Sy- 
rus lies on the eaſt of Delos to a man in Ithaca both Ithaca 
and Delos will lie on the weſt of Syrus to one of that iſ- 
land; 1 would therefore imagine that Eumæus ſpeaks as 
a native of Syrus, and not as a ſojourner in Ithaca, and 
then Delos will lie towards the ſun- ſetting, or ægôg nas 
Teiræg: but this laſt I only propoſe as a conjecture, not 

preſuming to offer it as a deciſion. 4 
v. 442, Not large, but fruitful; flor'd with grafs to keep. 
| The bellowing oxen, and the bleating cheep. | 
It is probable that Homer was well acquainted with the 
nature'of this illaud, and that it really enjoyed an adm 
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1 HOMER ODS N Book xy 
Her ſloping hills the mantling vines adorn, 
And her rich vallies wave with golden corn, 44k 
No want, no famine the glad natives know, 

Nor fink by ſickneſa to the ſhades below; 
But when a length of years unnerves the ſtrong, 

Apallo comes, and Cynthia comes along. 

They bend the ſilver bow with tender skill, 450 
And void of pain, the filent arrows kill. 

Two equal tribes this fertile land divide, 

Where two fair cities riſe with equal pride, 

Bur both in conſtant peace one prince obey, 

And Cteſius there, my father, holds the ſway. 455 
Freighted, it ſeems, with toys of ev'ry ſort 
A fhip of Sidon anchor'd in our port; 


rable temperature of air, and therefore was exceedingly 


healthful ; the fertility of the ſoil proves the happineſs «f 


the air, which would naturally free the inhabitants from 
the maladies ariſing from a leis ſalubrious fituation, It x 
for this reaſon that they are ſaid to be ſlain by Diana and 
Apollo. All deaths that were ſudden, and without ſick 
peſs, were aſcribed to thoſe deities. Bochart (p. 410,) 
tells us, that the name of Syrus was given to the iſland by 
the Phanicians ; Ara or Sira ſignifying ricb, in they 
language; or rather it was ſo called from Sura or Aſura, 
ſignifying happy ; either of theſe derivations fully denote the 
excellence both of the ſoil and air: and that this name i 
of Pheegician extract is probable from the words of Ho- 
mer, who aflures us that they ſtayed a whole year upos 
this iſland, and conſequently had n to know the 
healthfuloeſs and fertility of it. 

v. 457. A ſhip of Sidon Here is a full teſtino- 
, that the Phoeniciaos were remarkable for: arts and m- 
rigation over all the world. T hey, were expalſed fr from 
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Vhat time it chanc'd the palace entertain'd, 
eLi1l'd in rich works, a woman of their land. 


their country by Joſhua, as Bochart informs us, and then 
ſettling along the ſea · eoaſts, they ſpread over all the Me- 
diterranean, and by degrees ſent out colonies into Europe, 
Aſia, and Afric. That they were in Afric appears from 
Procopius, where he mentions a pillar with a Phœnician 
450 inſcription. "Hpz6ig i ei Qvyorreg dro rrorums lieu 
14 h vis Nan ; We are a people that fly from Forbua 
the ſon of Nun, the robber ; they gave him that title out 
of reſentment for their diſpoſſeſſion. The character they 
bear in the ſcriptures agrees with this in Homer. Iſaiah 
xxii, 2. The merchants of Sidon, wohich paſs over the 
ear; and it hkewiſe appears from the ſcriptures, that they 
excelled in all arts of embroidery, and works of curiolaty. 
v. 458. What time it chanc'd the palace entertain d, 

. Stil d In rich works a woman of their land.] 
| was ſurprized to Hind: that Euſtathius miſtpok this Phœni- 
can woman for the mother of Eumeus ; ſhe herfelf tells 
w ſhe was only his governeſs. 


nada yg args ies iv} prydgets , . 


It is not probable that Eumæus would have painted his 
own mother in the dreſs. of an adultreſa, and an abandon- 
ed traytreſs: nay, he directly diſtinguiſhes his mother from 
ths Phoenician in the ſequel of the ſtory (where he calls 
her ir at Tyg, or his venerable mother ;) and when he 
[peaks of the Phoenician, he conſtantly calls her v1 not 
ure. Nor indeed could he have called her wor».s at 
al, if ſhe had not been a perſon of ſuch a deteſtable cha 
rafter. Spondanus adopts the miſtake of Euſtathius, and 
endeavours to vindicate her from the manner of her frailty. 
Medefle decepla donis, efc, ut eorum libidini ob ſecun- 
daret, t it was a modeſt adultery, ſhe being deceived by 
imo: ! bribes to yield to their ſolicitation.” However errone- 
nx ous this opinion is, yet it ſhews Spondanus to be a kind 
frow WY and complaiſant caſuiſt. 


* 
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This nymph, where anchor'd the Phoenician train, 46 
To waſh her robes deſcending to the main, 
A ſmooth-tongu'd ſailor won her to his mind; 
(For love deceives the beſt of woman-kind.) 
A ſudden truſt from ſudden liking grew; | 
She told her name, her race, and all ſhe knew. 46 
1 too (ſhe cry'd) from glorious Sidon came, 
My father Arybas, of wealthy fame; ch! 
But fnarch*d by pyrates from my native place, 
The Taphians fold me to this man's embrace, 
- Haſte then (the falſe deſigning youth reply'd) 4 


Haſte to thy country; love ſhall be thy guide: eſt 
Haſte to thy father's houſe, thy father s breaſt, foll 
For ſtill he lives, and lives with riches bleſt. hre. 
* Swear firſt (he cry d). ye ſailors to reſtore The 


A uretch in ſafety to her native ſhore. 475 Dai 
Swift as ſhe aſk'd, the ready failors ſwore. 
She then proceeds: Now let our compact made 


| Be nor by fignal nor by word betray'd, i. 
Nor geat we apy of your crew deſery'd | | EY * 
By road frequented, or by fountain · ide. —_) * 
Be:Glende ſtill. our guard. 'The monarch's ſie * 
{For watchful age is ready to ſurmize) % 
Are (t ſtill at hand ; and this reveal d muſt be | ad} A 
Death, to; 7 — eternal chains to me. on 
Your veſſel loaded, and your traffic paſt, wha 
; Diſparch a wary meſſenger with haſte: _ . 
Then gold and coltly treaſures will I bring, vt 


And more, the infant offspring of the king, F 
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Jim, childlike wand' ring forth, Ill lead away, 

noble prize! and to your ſhip convey. 490 
Thus ſpoke the dame, and home ward took the road. 
year they traffic, and their veſſel load. 

heir ſtores compleat, and ready now to weigh, 


400 


\ ſpy was ſent their ſummons to convey : 


ab; i artiſt to my father's palace came, 495 


Vith gold and amber chains, elab'rate frame: 
ch female eye the glitt'ring links employ, 
hey turn, review, and cheapen ev'ry toy, 


e took th" occaſion as they ſtood intent, 


eigne her the ſign, and to his veſſel went, 500 


e ſtrait purſu d, and ſeiz d my willing, arm 3 
follow d ſmiling, innocent of harm. 
hree golden goblets in the porch ſhe found, 
The gueſts not enter'd, but the table crown o) 
Id in her fraudful boſom, theſe ſhe bore: 505 
dw ſet the ſun, and darken'd all the ns. A 


v. 502. 1 follow'd ſmiling jnnicent if 4 ] There 
a little incredibility in this narration : for if Eumæus 
3s ſuch an infant as he is deſcribed to be at the time 
hen he was betrayed by his Phcenician governeſs, What 
obability is there that he ſhould be able to retain all 
&ſe particulars ſo circumſtantially? He was not of an 
e capable of making, or remembering ſo many obſerya- 
dns. The anſwer is, that he afterwards learned them 
om Laertes, who bought him of the Phœnicians: and no 
budt they told him the quality of Eumæus, to enhance 
eprice and make the better bargain. It is alſo natural 
imagine, that Eumzus, when he grew up to manhood, 
duld be inquiſitive after his own birth and fortunes, and 
Flore mipht probably learn * . from La 
S, Euſtathius. 


435 


| \ 
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Arriving then, where tilting on the tides = KY 
| Prepar'd to launch the freighted veſſel rides; 
Aboard they heave us, mount their decks, and {weep Nat c 
With level oar along the glafly deep. $1008 1as | 
Six calmy days and fix ſmooth nights we ſail, Torr 
And conſtant Jove ſupply'd the gentle gale. 
The ſev'nth, the frandful wretch, no cauſe deſcry'd, ha 
Touch'd by Diana's vengeful arrow, dy'd. 
Down dropt the caitiff corſe, a worthleſs load, 51h 
Pown to the deep; there roll'd the future food ive 
Of fierce ſea-wolves, and monſters of the flood. 
A helpleſs infant 1 remain'd behind; 
Thence born to Ithaca by wave and wind; 
Sold to Laertes, by divine command, 
And now adopted to a foreign land. 


F 
5 4, 511+ Six calm days, ett. ] It is evident from thi 
paſſage, that ĩt is above ſix days fail from Ithaca to Syra 
though carried with favourable winds. Dacier. 

v. 514. — Diana'r vengeful arrow——} I woll 
jolt obſerve the poetical juſtice of Homer, in the punill 
ment of this Phoenician, Misfortune generally purla 
wicRdnefſs, and though we eſcape the vengeance of mak 
yet heaven frequently overtakes us when we think we 
inſecarity, and death calls us from our impious acquil 

v. 521. And now adopted to a foreign land.] Home 

has here given us an hiſtory of the life of Eumæus; W 

Epiſode contains near an hundred · lines, and may ied 

entirely foreign to the action of the Odyſſey. 1 will of 
affirm that itis in every reſpect to be juſtified. The n 

ſtory is at a ſtand; but we are to conſider that this tel 

tion takes up but ſmall part of one leiſure evening, W 

, that the action cannot proceed till the return of T elem 
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To him the king. Reciting thus thy cares, 
y ſecret ſoul in all thy ſorrows ſhares: 

zut one choice bleſſing, ſuch as Jove's high will, 
is ſ\weeten'd all thy bitter draught of ill: 

Torn from thy country to no hapleſs end, 

he gods have, in a maſter, giv'n a friend. 
vhatever frugal nature needs is thine, 

For ſhe needs little) daily bread and wine. 

Vhile I, ſo many wandrings paſt and woes, 530 
ire but on what thy poverty beſtows, 

$0 paſt in pleaſing dialogue away 

he night ; then down to ſhort repoſe they lay; 

Till radiant roſe the meſſenger of day, 


10 


bus. It is of uſe to ſet off the character of Eumæus, 

nd ſhew him to be a perſon of quality, worthy to be an 

gent in an epic poem, where every character ought to be 

mote from meanneſs: ſo the ſtory has a diſtant relation 

d the Odyſſey, and perhaps is not to be looked upon 

erely as an excreſcence from the main building, but a 
all projection to adorn it, | 
v. 534. I radiant Foſe the meſſenger of 49941 ] This 
the morning of the thirty eighth day ſince the beginning 
the Odyſſey, © It is obſervable that Telemachus takes 
tore time in his return from Pylos, than in ſailing thither 
om his own country; for in the latter end of the ſecond 
dk he ſets ſail after ſan- ſetting, and reached Pyle in 
de morning: here he embarks in the afternoon, and yet 
wes not at Ithaca till after break of day. The reaſon 
{it is not to be aſcribed to a lefs proſperous wind, but 
d the greater compaſs he was obliged 1 to ferch, to eſcape | 
ie ambuſh of the ſuitors, In the former voyage he ſteer- 
a direct courſe ; in this, he ſails round abaut to the 


mh of Ithaca, and therefore waſtes more time in his 
dyage to it, 


Vor. Ut, M. 
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While in the port of Ichata, the banſet z WW 
Of young Telemachus approach d the land | Ft 
Their ſails they loo d, they laſſi d the maſt aſide, g 
Amb caſt their anchors, and the cables ty d: Th 
Then on the breezy ſhore deſcending, join His 
In grateful banquet o'er the roſy wine. T1 Oo 
When thus the prinee: Now each his courſe purſue ; 
I to the fields, and to the city you. Th 
Long abſent hence, I dedicate this day | * 
My ſwains to viſit, and the works ſurvey. zn 
Expect me with the morn, to pay the ſkies 54; Per 
Our debt of ſafe return, in feaſt and ſacrifice. 4s 
Then Theoclymenus- But who ſhall lend, 
Mean time, protection to thy ſtranger · friend? e 4 
Strait to the queen and palace ſhall I fly, To Th 
Or yet more diſtant, to ſome lord apply? 550 WM eſpe 
The prince return d. Renown'd in days of yore ma 
Has ſlood our fither's hoſpitable door; 1 
No other roof a ſtranger ſhon'd receive, 1 0 
Nor other hands than ours the welcome give. 4 
But in my abſence riot fills the place, $5 a 
Nor bears the modeſt queen a ſtranger's face, oth 
From notfeful revel far remote ſhe then, v 
But rarely ſeen,, or ſeen with weeping _ . 
No let Rurymachus receive my gueſt, uy 
Of nature courteous, and by far the beſt'; zb cow 
He wooes the queen with more reſpectful flame, her 
And emulates ber r former huſband's fame : | 


7, 561, Ee wores the queen with more reſoeRſul fan 
And emulate; ber * burband I. fame 1 


i! 
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With what ſucceſs, tis Jove's alone to know, 
And the hop d guptials turn to Joy or woe. | 

Thus ſpeaking, on the right up-foar'd in air 565 
The hawk, Apollo's ſwift · wing; d meſſenger; | 
His deathful pqunces tore a trembling dove; 
The clotted feathers ſcatter d from above 


The words in che original ate Aer des yiyns 3 weh 
may either be rendered, /o obtain ihe honour of marrying 
Penelope, agreeably to the former part of the verſe ; or 
it means that Eurymachus has the faireft hopes to marry 
Penelope, and abtaiu the rhraue or yiegs of Uber. 
Hobbs tranſlates the verſe almo(t obſcenely in the former 


ſenſe : 


He beft loves my mother, 
Aud nubat ay Father did, would flo Als fares | 


The former in my judgment is the better copſtrutiqn, 
eſpecially becauſe it avoids a tautology, and gives a new 
image in the ſecond part of the verſe, very different from 
part of it. But of all the 
meatings it is capable of 1 ſhould prefer this; That be 


the ſenſe expreſſed in the former 


, 


7 TM, 


* courts her upon the malt honoprable principles, and 
ſeems defirqus to have the honour of Ulyſſes, by imi- 
" tating his worth 3” and this is agreeable to the charae- 
ter of Eurymachus, which diſtinguiſhes. him from all the 


other ſuitors. 


v. 566. The hawk, Apollo's fwift-wing'd meſſenger J 


note ſycceſs' to Ulyſſes, 


* 


M 2 


The augury is thus to be interpreted; Ulyffes is the hawk, 
the fuitors the pidgeon; the hawk denotes the valoar of 
Uyſſes, being a bird of prey; the pidgeon repreſents the 
cowardice of the ſuitors, that bird being remarkable for 
ber timoraus nature. The hawk 


flies on the right, to de- 


Homer calls this bird che meſſenger of Apollo; not 
dat this augury was ſeut by chat deity; (though that be 
10 forced interpretation, ) but the expreſſion implies, that 


- 
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Between the heroe and the veſſel pour The! 
Thick plumage, mingled with a ſanguine ſhow'r. vA fa 

- Th' obſerving augur took the prince, aſide, 
Seiz'd by the hand, and thus prophetic cry d. Acce 


Yon bird that dexter cuts th' aerial road, Mt 
Roſe ominous, nor flies without a god : 
No race but thine ſhall Ithaca obey, 37 

To thine, for ages, heav'n decrees the ſway. (if! 
Succeed the omen, Gods ! (the youth rejoin'd) V 
Soon ſhall my bounties ſpeak a grateful mind, 


And ſoon each envy'd happineſs attend 
The man, who calls Telemachus his friend. 5% 


. — 


the hawk was ſacred to Apollo; as the peacock was u 
Juno, the owl to Pallas, and the eagle to Jupiter. Thu 
Elian, anim. lib. 10. c. 14. Ali Thy iipgrxe T6 A. 
NA ride dende, etc. and be gives the reaſon of it 
for the hawk is the only bird that is capable to bear the 
luſtre of the ſun without inconvenience and difficulty; the 
fame is faid of the eagle; but this hawk is xeckoned t 

be of the Aquiline kind. It was death among the X. 
Optians to Kill this bird, becauſe it was dedicated to i. 


There is another reafon why any bird that was take 
notice of by way of augury, may be ſaid to be the me 
ſenger of Apollo: that deity preſiding over divination 
V. 571. T6 obſerving augur tock the prince aſide.) 
The reaſon, why Theoclymenus withdraws Telemacha, 
while he interprets the augury, is not apparent at the fil 
view ; but he does it out of an apprehenſion leſt he ſboil 
be overheard by ſome of the company who might diſcldk 
the ſecret to the ſuitors, and ſuch a diſcovery might pro 
fatal to his own perſon, or to the fortunes of Telemachu the 
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Then to Peirzus—— Thou whom time has proy'd 
oi faithful ſervant, by thy prince beloy'd ! 
Till we returning ſhall our gueſt demand, 
Accept this charge, with honour, at our hand. 
To this Peirzus ; joyful I obey, 535 
Well pleas'd the hoſpitable rites to pay, 
mM UE preſence of thy guelt ſhall beſt reward 
(if long thy ſtay) the abſence of my lord, 
With that, their anchors he commands to weigh, 
Mount the tall bark, and launch into the ſea, 590 
All with obedient haſte forſake the ſhores, 
7 plac'd in order, ſpread their equal oars. 
Then from the deck the prince his ſandals takes; 
Pois'd in his hand the pointed jav'iin ſhakes, 
Tu They part; while leſs'ning from the hero's view, 595 
ro svift to the town the well-row'd galley flew : 
The hero trod the margin of the main, 
And reach'd the manſion of his faithful ſwain. 


v. 581. Then. to Peirgus Thou whom time has 
prov'd, etc.] We find that Telemachus intended to deli- 
yer Theoclymenus to the care of Eurymachus : What then 
$ the reaſon he ſo ſuddenly alters that reſolution, and in- 
trults him to Peirzus ? This is occaſioned by the diſcove- 
ry of the ſkill of Theoclymenus in augury ; he fears leſt 


.J. oc fuirors ſhould extort ſome prediction from him that 
acti might be detrimental to his affairs, or ſhould he refuſe it, 
* o the perſon of Theoclymenus. Euſtathius. 

1 a0 This book comprehends ſomewhat more than the ſpace 


of two days and one night; for the viſion appears to Te- 
PO WY emachus a little before the dawn, in the night preceding 
be thirty ſixth day, and he lands in Ithaca on the thirty 


eighth in the morning. 
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BOOK XVI. 
\ | | 1 
THE ARGUMENT. _ 


The diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Telemachus. 


Telemachus arriving at the lodge of Eumeus ſends him to carry Pene«- 
lope the news of bis return. Minerva appearing to Ulyſſes com- 
mands him to diſcover himſelf to bis ſon. The princes, who had 
lein in ambuſh to intercept Telemacbus in his way, their project being 
defeated return, to Ithaca. a 


O ON as the morning bluſh'd along the plains, 
Ulyſſes, and the monarch of the ſwains, 


v. 1. Soon as the morning bluſh'd along the plaint, 
etc.] This book opens with the greateſt ſimplicity imagt- 
table. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus quotes the ſixteen firſt 
ines to this purpoſe : The poet, ſays that author, de- 
ſeribes a low and vulgar action, yet gives it an inexpref- 
fible ſweetneſs ; the ear is pleaſed with the harmony of 
the poetry, and yet there is nothing noble in the ſenti- 
ments. Whence, continues he, does this ariſe? from the 
choice of the words, or from the placing of them? No 
one will affirm that it conſiſts in the choice of the words; 
for the diction is entirely low and vulgar, fo vulgar that a 
common artiſicer or peaſant, who never ſtudied elocution, 
would uſe it in converſation ;” turn the verſes into proſe, 
and this will appear. There are no tranſpoſitions, no fi- 
gures, no variety of dialect, nor any new and ſtudied ex- 
preſhons. Where then is the beauty of che poetry? It 
mult be entirely aſcribed to the harmonious juncture and 
Polition of the words; and he concludes that the colloca- 
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Awake the ſleeping fires, their meal prepare, The 
And forth to paſture ſend the briſtly Care, And 


tion of words has a greater efficacy both fn proſe and ds 
etry, than the choice, And indeed a juditious diſpoſiti 
on of them (like what is feigned of Minerva in this book) 
makes a mean, deformed, and valgar period riſe, like U. | 
lyſſes from beggary, into pomp and dignity. This may 
be exemplified from the rules of mechanic arts: an archi- 
tect, when he gathers his materials for a building, has theſe 
three things chiefly in view : firſt, with what piece of 
ſtone, wood, &c. a correſpondent piece will beſt agree: 
next he conſiders their ſeveral formations, and how it wil 
beſt ſtand in the ſtrudure: and laſtly, if any part of the 
materials ſuits not with the allotted place, he rejeds it 
or new ſhapes it, till it agrees with the whole work: the 
fame care is to be taken by a good writer: he is firſt u 
conſider what noun or verb is to be joined to other nouns 
or verbs ſo fitly, as not poſſibly to be placed more come · ¶ Hot 
niently; for a promiſcuous connecting of words indiſcn- 17. 
minately ſpoils both proſe and poetry: Next he conſiden 
the frame and turn of the verb or noun, and how it wil WW 
ſtand in the place he allotsit ; and if it ſuits not exatl, i 1 
he changes it, ſometimes by varying the numbers, ſome hy 
times the caſes, and at other times the genders: And dn 
laſtly, if a word prove ſo ſtubborn as not to bend to the ad 
level of the period, he intirely rejects it, and introduces bio 
another that preſerves a due conformity; or at leaſt, i ed 
an inharmonjous word be neceſſary, he places it ſo judid- WW 
.oully between the more agreeable and. tuneful words, that of 
their harmony ſteals away our imagination from obſer 
ing the roughneſs of the others: like wiſe generals, wi 75 
in ordering the ranks of their ſoldiers, ſtrengthen the wer 
ker files by ſaſtaining them with the ſtronger; and by * 
this method render the whole invincible, See likewie f 4, 
1 
of 


cap. 32 of Longinus, of the diſpoſition of words, 
v. 3. nn their meal prepare.) The word in the 
original is #g:5oy, which here denotes yery evidently de 
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The prince's near approach the dogs deſcry, 5 
And fawning round his feet, confeſs their joy. 


* 
ſti. noming repaſt: it is ufec but in one other place in all 
xk) nomer in this ſenſe: Iliad. lib. 24. v. 124. 

e U. 


'Eorvuivus ier’ H irruvoTo Ag 


chi. But we are not therefore to imagine that this was an uſual 
hefs meal; Homer in other places expreſſes it by dees, as 
« cf obſerved by Athenæus, lib. 1. 


ree: o¹ 4 N % er arb N aur Ng 170, 


, At the dawn of the day they taok repaſt and armed 
the „ themſelves for battle. The Greeks had three cuſto- 
ab mary meals, a 
in Aſchylus, 

— Agica, Niva, bie ee, relra. | 

nve- Homer, adds Athenæus, mentions 2 fourth * li 
iſen · 17. of the Odyſſey: 

* —ov ix. IVC 


, This the Romans called commeſationem, we a collation, 
a repalt taken, - as the fame author explains it, between 


And {MW daner and ſupper; the word is derived 4 rd N 
0 the , or the evening twitight, But Athenæus refutes 
Juces {WJ himſelf, lib. 5. p. 193. I have already, fays he, obſerv- 
t, ed that the ancients eat thrice- a- day; and it is ridiculous 
dice WY? imagine that they eat four times, from theſe words of 
„that Hower, F ces 
er — 7 $ex50 Windes. 
who 


For that expreſſion meant only that Eumæus ſhould re- 
turn in the evening, d Aνον d x2over, But this 
ts not the full import of the word dA, for it un- 
doubtedly means, To take the evening repaſt or ſupper, 
u is evident from the concluſion of the ſeventeenth bock 
of the Odyſſey: Return, ſays Telemachus to umme. 
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come, or imitavbe Jershov du However in no ſenſe c 


times in the day: but if any perſon will imagine that 


' mong{t the ancients ; there was no certain proportion N 


Their gentle blandiſhment the king ſurvey'd, iſhing 
Heard his reſounding ſtep; and inſtant faid : he t 
Some well-known friend (Eumæus) bends this way; WP" ſor 
His. ſteps. hear; the dogs famuliar play. om 
While yet he ſpoke, the prince advancing drew Chill 


Nigh to the lodge, and now appear d in view. 


Franſported from his ſeat Eumgys ſprung, 0 10 
Prop d tbe full bowl, and ound his boſom huog : i 


but fr take n ; and Eumæus accordingly eu 
and the poet immediately adds, becauſe the evening uu ee 


bie word be brought to prove that the Greeks eat fo 


Ggnifies in chat place ati immediate meal, all chat can ff !“ 
pure from it is, that, Telemachus-out of kindaeſ wil | 

umæus commands him to eat before the uſual hout Meir 
repaſt, before he leaves his palace : but Heſychius right 
interprets it by rd NM A Sf - that is, cat an 
i der: for as NM aud, i lignify the dias, 


2 * and Nad. Sage dba time of ſupper I 


I will add no more, * refer the reader for a full 
op) Ws Nuri, #g:©0Y and deu, 4o lib, 8. q 
6. of Plonarch's Sympoſiacs... . 


. Drep'd the full den- Is the orig 
it is, Eumzus dropped the bowl as he tempered it vit 
water. It was cuſtomary not to drink wine unmixed 3 


w— 


S d e une; ſame to one veſſel ef wine pour 
in two of- water, others to «wo. of vine, five of walt 
Homer tells us that the wine of Maron was ſo ſtrong i 
ee wenn meaſures of waterito ons of wine; ® 
perhaps this is ſpoken hyperbolically, to ſhew the « 
men ſttength of it. The Lacedemonians del w6' 
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ing his check, his hand, while from his eye 15 
he tears rain d copious-in a ſhow'r of joy. N 
s ſome fond fire who ten long winters grieves, 
rom foreign elimes an only ſon receives, 

Child of his age) with ſtrong paternal joy 

Forward he ſprings, and claſps the favourite boy : 20 
o round the youth his arms Eumæus ſpred, 

s if the grave had given him from the dead. 

And is it thou? my ever dear delight! 


) art thou come to bleſs my longing ſight ! 

lever, I never hop'd to view this day, 25 
Vhen o'er the waves you plow'd the deſp'rate way. 
nter, my child! beyond my hopes reſtor'd, 

give theſe eyes to feaſt upon their lord, * ad; 
jar wine till the ſifth part was conſumed, and then keep-' 
git four years, drank it: but ſometimes the Grecians 
rank it without water (but this they called reproachful- 


j inioxubioat, or to act like a Scythian, from whom they 
rrowed the cuſtom.) It was uſual even for children 


d drink wine thus tempered, amongſt the — thus 
this book Eurymachus | ; 


—iT1o x; I 6109 deve. 
id Phcenix in the ꝙth of the Iliads, ſpeaking of Achilles: 


——0iv6» i717 %,00 


NoAReEs e KAT . 


* Athens there was an altar erected to Bacchus 46 bg, 
uſe from thus tempering the wine men returned up- 
izbt or ſober from entertainments ; and a law was en- 
ied by Amphitryon, and afterwards revived by Solon, 
Mat no eee 
to Mat. 


144 HOMER“ 06 0 . dax 
Enter, ch ſeldom ſeen for lawleſs powers | 
Too much detain thee from theſe ſylvan bow'rs. » 

The prince reply'd ; Eumæus, I obey * 
To ſeek thee, friend, I hither took my way. 
But ſay, if in the court the queen reſide 


F 

-Severely chaſte, or if commenc'd a bride? Thi 

| Th 

v. 33. if in the court the queen refide Mis 
Severely chaſte, or if commenc d a bride?) 

Homer here makes uſe of a proverbial expreſſion. It uy il N 

thus be literally tranſlated, Fot 

Or ſay if obſtinate no more to wed, T\ 

She dooms to ſpiders nets th' imperial bed ? An 


Telemachus means by this queſtion, if Penelope be de 
termined no more to marry; for the marriage bed uu ar 
eſteemed ſo ſacred, that upon the deceaſe or abſence d 
the huſband, it remained unuſed, 

Euſtathius quotes the ſame expreſſion from other a Wi Pl 
thors of antiquity ; thus Heſiod, 


"Ex N aſyior iacaua; dg x. 


„ Tou fhall clear. the veſſels from ſpiders webs; 
meaning, that You ſhall have fo full employment for 1 
jour veſlels, that the ſpiders ſhall no more ſpread that p. 
% Jooms there.” And another poet, praying for peace, 
wiſhes ſpiders may weave their nets upon the ſoldiers arms; e 
Er 5005 T0thTY; i deva: tviaoInu, dgAxvνẽi taxi: p- 
Te. VHLeceT 6 v reg oN Thus we find amongſt ly 
the Greeks it was an expreſſion of dignity, and applied vl By 
great and ſerious occaſions. I am not certain that it is ſ n 


uſed by the Romans, Catullus uſes it jocoſely, ſpeaking 
of his empty purſe. 


— nan tui Catuli 
Plenus ſacculus eft aranearum. 


5 
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Thus he: and thus the monarch of the ſwains; 35 
Severely chaſte Penelope remains, | bn bah 
But loſt to every joy, ſhe waſtes the day 
In tedious cares, and weeps the night away. 
He ended, and (receiving as they paſs 
The javelin, pointed with a ſtar of braſs) _ 40 
They reach'd the dome; the dome with marble ſhin'd, 
His ſeat Ulyſſes to the prince refign'd, 
Not ſo———exclaims the prince with decent grace, 
For me, this houſe ſhall find an humbler place : 
T'uſurp the honours due to filver hairs 45 
And rev'rend ſtrangers, modeſt youth forbears, 
Inſtant the ſwain the ſpoils of beaſts ſupplies, 
And bids the rural throne with oſiers riſe. 


Plautus does the ſame in his Alularia: 


anne quis edes auſerat? 
Nam Bie apud nos nibil eft aliud guæſti furibur, 
lia inaniis ſunt opplete, atgue aranelt. 


1 am doabtful if it be not too mean an image for Engliſh 
poet ; 

2 Not REIT "FO the prince Nothing 
can mote ſtrongly repreſent the reſpect which antiquity 
paid to ſtrangers, than this conduct of Telemachus: U- 
lyſſes is in rags, in the diſguiſe of a beggar, and yet a 
prince refaſes to take his ſeat, I doubt not but every good 
man will be pleaſed with ſuch inſtances of benevolence 
and humanity to his fellow-creatures ; one well natured 
action is preferable to a thouſand great ones; and Tele- 
machus appears with more adyantage upon this heap of 
hides and vfiers, than a tyrant upon his throne, 


Vo L. III. a N 
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There ſate the ptince : the ſeaſt Eumteus ſpread 

And heap'd the ſhining caniſters with brend)! 6 

Thick o'er the board the plenteous viands lay, 

The frugal remnants of the former day. 

Then in a bowl he tempers gen rous wines, 

Around whoſe verge a mimic ivy twines. 

And now, the rage of thirſt and hunger fled, 3 

Thus young Ulyſſes to Eumæus ſaid. ' © 
Whence, father, from what ſhore this ſtranger, fay } 

What veſſel bore him o'er the wat'ry way? 


To human ſtep our land impervious lies, 


And round the coaſt circumfiuent oceans riſe, 00 
The ſwain returns. A tale of ſorrows hear; 
Io ſpacious Crete he drew his natal air: | 


v. 52. The frugal remnants of the former dey] Thi 
entertainment. is neither to be aſcribed to parſimony nor 
poverty, but to the cuſtom and hoſpitality of former ages. 


It was a common expreſhon among the Greeks at table, 


Leave ſomething for the Medes ; intimating that ſome- 
thing ought to be left for a gueſt that might come acci- 
dentally. Plutarch in his 5th book of the Sympoſiacy, 
Queſt. 3. commends this conduct. Eumæus, ſays that au- 


thor, a wiſe ſcholar of a wiſe maſter, is no way diſcompo- 


fed, when Telemachus pays him a viſit he n 
ſets before him 


The 3 bars i 


Beſides, the table was accounted ſacred to the gods, and 
nothing that was facred was permitted to be empty ; this 


was another reaſon why the ancients always reſerved part 
of their proviſions, not ſolely out of hoſpitality to mes, 
„ | 
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Long doom'd to wander o'er the land and main, 
For heav'n has wove his thread of life with pain. | 
Half-breathleſs 'ſcaping to the land; be flew. 63 


From Theſprot mariners, à murd'sous crew,” - | 
To thee my ſon che ſuppliant I religy,, ö | 


1 gave him my protection, grant him thing. 
Hard taſk, he cries, thy virtue gives thy fricyd, | 
Willing to aid, unable ws defence. 70 


997910 e: 3 |} ei big now! elsa 

v. 70. Willing ta aid ——— | It has been obſerved 
that Homer intended to give us the pifture of a complete 
hero in his two poems, drawn from the characters of A- 
chiles and Ulyſſes : Achilles has conſummate valour, but 
wants the wiſdom of Ulyſſes : Ulyſſes has courage, but 
eourage inclining to cavuen and ſtratagem, as muah as 
that of Achilles to raſbneſs, Virgil endeavouredto form 
a complete hero in neas, by joining ja his perſes the 
forward courage of Achilles with the wilder of Ulyfſcs, 
ind by this candud gives us a perfect character, The 
ſame obſervation holds good with reſpect to the ſubordi · 
nate characters introduced into the two poems of the iliad 
nd Odyſſey ; and makes an eſſential difference between 
them. Thus the Iliad exhibiting an example of . heroig 
ralour, almoſt all the characters are: violent and, heroic, 
Diomed, Ajax, Hector, etc, are all chiefly remarkable for 
courage : but the Odyſſey being intended to repreſent the 
patience and wiſdom of an hero, almoſt all the character 
are diſtinguiſhed by benevolence and humanity, Tele- 
machus and Eumæus, Alcinous, Neſtor and Menelaus, are 
erery where repreſented in the mild light of wiſdom and 
hoſpitality. This makes 'a continueck difference of ſtyle 
n the poetry of e two pdems, and the characters of the 
2pents in the Odyſſey 'neceffarily exhibit lectures of piety 
and morality : The reader ſhould keep this in bis view, 
In reading Homer, the Odyſſey is to be looked upon ag 
ſequel of the Lid, and then he will find in e tun 

Ws - 
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Can ſtrangers ſafely in the court reſide, - | 
Midſt the ſwell'd infolence of luſt and pride? 
Ev'n I unſafe: The queen in doubt to wed, 

Or pay due honours to the nuptial bed? 
Perhaps ſhe weds regardleſs of her fame, 71 
Deaf to the mighty Ulyſſæan name. | 
However, ſtranger ! from our grace receive 

Such honours as befit a prince ta give; 

Sandals, a ſword, and robes, reſpect to prove, 

And ſafe to fail with ornaments of lore. ' ©%- 
Till then, thy gueſt amid the rural train 5. 
mum. nnn. 


poems the perkehles of human nature, 3 
rage joined with conſummate piety. He muſt be an un- 
obſerving reader, who has not taken notice of that vein 
bamanity that runs through the whole Odyfley ; and 
a bad man, that has not been pleaſed with it. In my 
opinion, Eumæus tending his herds is more amiable than 
Achilles in all his deſtructive glory. Fhere is ſcarce i 
ſpeech made in the Odyſſey by Eumæss, Telemachus of 
Ulyffes, hut what tends to the improvement of mankind: 
It was this that endeared the Odyſſey to the ancients 
and Homer's ſentences of morality were in every mouth, 
and introduced in alt converfation for the better conduct 
of human life. This verſe was thus applied by ſome of 
the ancieuts ; a perſon being aſked what was the duty of 
an oratar, or pleader, anſwered from Homer, 


* e art Ti TgeTipes xa. 


In ſhort, 1 will not deny but that the Iliad is by far 
the nobler-poem, with reſpect to the poetry ; it is fit to 
be read by kings and heroes; but the Odyſſey is of ule 
to all mankind, as it teaches us to be good men rather 


e eee I 


I Book XVI. nouzke ODYSSBY. 
Tis mine with food the hungry to ſupply, 
ud clothe the naked from th' inclement ſky, x. 
nere dwell in ſafety from the ſuitors wrongs, 8; 


And the rude inſults of ungovern'd tongues, 
For ſhould'ſt thou ſuffer, pow'rleſs to relieve 
I muſt behald it, and can only grieve. - 
The braye encompaſs'd by an hoſtile train, | 
0'erpower'd by numbers, is but brave in vain, : 50 
To whom, while anger in his boſom glows, 
de wich warmth replies the man of mighty woes. 
Since audience mild is deign'd, permit my tongue | 
At once to pity and reſent thy wrong. 3 
My heart weeps blood, to ſee a ſoul ſo brave gg 
Lire to baſe inſolence of pow r a ſlave. | 
vein But tell me, doſt thou, prince, doſt thou behold 
and And hear their midnight revels uncontroul'd ? 


than v. 92. With warmth replies the man of mighty woes. 
ce 1 BW There is not a more ſpirited ſpeech in all the Odyſſey 
18 Of Wi than this of Ulyſſes : his reſentment ariſes from the lalt 
ind: Wl words of Telemachus, obſerves Euſtathius: 


_ The brave encompaſs'd by an hoſtile train, 
oy O'erpower'd by numbers, is but brave in vain, 


ie of ke is preparing his ſon for the deſtruction of the ſuitors, 
and animating him againſt deſpair, by reaſon of their num- 
bers, This he brings about, by repreſenting that a brave 
man in a good cauſe prefers death to diſhonour, 
the fame method Homer exalts the character of Ulyſſes : 
Telemachus thinks it impoſſible to reſiſt the ſuitors, U- 
lyſſes not only reſiſts them, but almoſt without aſſiſtance. 
25 their deſtruction. There is a fine contraſt between 
tried courage of Ulyſſes, and the inex of *. 
ne 


N3 


3000 neu DEN. A 
h 1 | 
Or prieſts in fabled orades adviſe? oo 100 
Or are thy brothers, who ſhould aid thy pow'r, 
Turn'd mean deferters in the aeedful hour? 
o that I were from grext Ulyſſes ſprung. 
Or that theſe wither d nerves like thine were fireng; 
Or heav'ns ! might he return (and ſoon appeas 10; 
He ſhall, I truſt; e (00 gieiat ene tþ | 


v. 105. 


8 appear 

He all, Itruſt; a hero ſcorns deſpair.) 
Some antient critics, as Euſtathius * rejected 
this verſe, and thus read the paſſage: : 


Ti = 


2 wais if oe Hines ut x e 0 
Abr irerr” ur ice x&#py 1 85 NAHe¹ Pas, 


Then the ſenſe will be, oh that I were the ſon of l. 
: © lyſſes, or Ulyſſes himfelf, etc.” 

For, add they, if this verſe be admitted, it breaks the 
tranſport of Ulyſſes reſentment, and cools the warmth of 
the expreſſion ; Euſtathius confefſes that he was once d 
the fame opinion, but afterwards ſeems dubious ; for, 
continues he, Ulyſſes by faying, * Oh that I were the for 
b of Ulyſſes, or Ulyſſes himſelf, gave roam tofuſpedt that 
he was himſelf Ulyſſes; and therefore to cflace this im- 

preſhon, be adds with great addreſs, 1 
He ſhall, 1 truſt; a hero ſcorus deſpair) | 
And by this method removes all jealouſy that might + 
riſe from his former Dacier miſrepreſents Eu- 
ſtathius; ſhe ſays, Il avoit downs lieu a quelque ſuben 
qu'il ne fuft veritablement Ubſe; whereas he direfty 
— 1 Serre ors Ortes dc 6 MN, that n, 
* he uſes this expreſſion, that it may not be ſuſpected th 
? he is Ulyiſes who ſpeaks : in reality he inſerts thel 


nook XVI. HOMER's OD TSS Ex. 
ust he returo, 1 yield my life a prey, 
16 ro my worlt foe, if that avenging day 
Be not their laſt : but ſhould I loſe my life 
Oppreſs'd by numbers in the glorious ſtrife, 116 
I chuſe the nobler part, and yield my breath | 
: Rather than bear diſponour worſe than death ; 
106 Than ſee the hand of violence invade 2. 
The rev rend ftranger, and the ſpotleſs maid; 
Than ſee the wealth of kings confumed in waſte, 


116 


| The drunkards revel, and the gluttons feaſt. 
Ns Thus he, with anger flaſhing from his eye; 
Sincere the youthful hero made reply. 
Nor leagu'd in factious arms my ſubjects rim, 
* Nor prieſts in fabled oracles adviſe ; 120 
okt. vor are my brothers who ſhould aid my pow'r 6 
Turn'd mean deſerters in the needful hour. 
cs the Ah me! I boalt no brother; beav'ns dread king 
nth of ders from our ſtock an only branch 40 fing: 
; for, il Aloe Laertes reign'd Arceſius heir, 24 125 
the ſor Bl Alone Ulyſſes drew the vital air, Kao 


xt that BY And 1 alone the bed connubial grac'd, 
| And unbleſt offspring of a fire unbleſt ! 


wards ſolely to avoid diſcovery, not judgiog it yet ſca- 
onable to reveal himſelf to Telemachus, much leſs to 
v. 108, To my worſt foe. ] The words in Greek are 
ies Gs, Or, May 1 fall by the band of a ſtranger ;* 
that is, by the worſt of enemies, foreigners being uſually | 
the moſt barbarous enemies; this circumltance therefore! 
ggravates the calamity. * üiſtathss. 
V. 127. And 1 alone the bed connubial grac'd.) He- 
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x52 HOMER” ODYSSEY, Book xu. 
Each neighb'ring realm conducive to our woe . ' 
Sends forth her peers, and every peer a foe ; + 129 
The court proud Samos and Dulichium fills, 
And lofty Zacinth crown'd with ſhady hills, 
Ey'n Ithaca and all her Ibrds invade 
Th' imperial ſcepter, and the regal bed : et 
The queen averſe to love, yet aw'd by pow'r, 13; 
Seems half to yield, yet flies the bridal hour: | 
Mean time their licence uncontroul'd I bear ; 
Ev'n now they envy me the vital air: 
But heay'n will ſure revenge, and gods there are, 

But go, Eumzus ! to the queen impart - 100 
Our ſafe return, and eaſe a mother's heart, 


mer mentions but one ſon of Ulyſſes ; other authors name 
another, Archeſilaus; and Sophocles, Eurylaus ſlain by 
Telemachus; but perhaps theſe deſcended not from Pe- 
nelope, but concubines. Euſtathius, 

v. 140. But go, Eumausi { to the queen impart.) 
There is nothing more wonderful in Homer, than the di- 
ſtribution of his incidents; and how fully muſt he be poſ: 
ſeſſed of his whole ſabje&, and take it in all at one view, 
to bring about the ſeveral parts of it naturally? Minerva 
in the beginning of the fifteenth book commanded Tele 


machus to diſpatch Eumæus to Penelope, to inform ber 
of his return. Here this command is executed: but s 


this all the uſe the poet makes of that errand ? It is eri- 


dent it is not : this command furniſhes him with a natu- 


ral occaſion for the removal of Eumæus while Ulyſſes diſ- 


knowledge of his perſon to too many people: beſides, if 


he had here revealed himſelf to Eumæus, there would not 


covers himſelf to Telemachus. But why might not the 
diſcovery have been made before Fumzus ?. 1t was ſui- 
table to the cautious character of Ulyſſes not to truſt the 


ook NN HOME R's ODYSS'EYA 153 
Yet ſecret go; for numerqus are my foes,.. 1:1 +. // 
nd here at leaſt I may in peace repoſes. | .. f 
To whom the ſwain. I hear, and I obey: + | 
But old Laertes weeps his life away, 145 
And deems thee loſt ;. ſhall I my ſpeed employ | 
o bleſs his age, a meſſenger of joy? _ 

he mournful hour that tore his. ſon away N 
Sent the ſad ſire in ſolitade to ſtray; ENTITIES 24 
Yet buſied wich his ſlaves, to eaſe his woe, 150 
e dreſt che vine, and bade the garden blow, | 
Nor food nor wine refus'd; but ſince the day 

mt you to Pylos plow'd the wat'ry . 

Nor wine nor food he taſtes; b but ſunk in woes, 
wild ſprings, the vine, no more the garden . 3 
Shut from the walks of men, to pleaſure loſt, 


. 
1 
» 
on + 


135 


1 by {WP cafve and pale he wanders half a gholt. 

Te. wretched od man (with tears the prince returns) 
1] ceaſe to 3 man ſo leſt but mourns 2 57 
di- Ar 
at bare Ir room fog the e which, is made * 


future parts of the Odyſſey, and conſequently the reader 
had been robbed of the pleaſure of it: and it muſt be 
allowed, that the ſeveral concealments and diſcoveries of 


«s i Ulyſſes through the Odyſſey add no lozgll pleaſure and, 
en 0 it. "Tp 

am. 159. Tei ceaſe to go —— what . man « fo 570 but 
if nourn; ?] Euſtathius reads the words diferently, either 
tees Mu ay re, or ax vihsv 5%, If we uſe the former 


reading, it will be underſtood according ta the recited, 


* wanſlation; if the latter, it muſt then be referred to Te- 
_ knachus, and imply, Let us ceaſe to jnform J,aertes,. | 
8 eg for bim. 1 ſuppoſe { critics were. 
1 not gh we grieve for ppole lome critics wer 
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en by a mager from ber, 'as by Eumæus. Be. 


233 HOMERS op rss EV, Book witli 
Were every wiſh indulg d by ſuv ring skies, is In fo 


This hour ſhould give Ulyſſes to my ches. 


But to the queen with ſpeed diſpatehful bear 
Our ſafe return, and back with ſpeed repair: 


And let ſome handmaid of her train reſort | 

To good Laertes in his rural court. uh ** 
While yet he ſpoke, impatient of delay 

He brac'd his ſandals on, bay ! 

Ae from the knack en Goble Mb: 

eee eee en 


de hs ae Gale. ee 


cruel in Telemachus not to, relieye the ſorrows of Laene 
which were occafioned ' chiefly through fondnefs to hy 


| Perſon: Dacier is fully of this opinion + Euftathins pro 


fer neither of the le&tians ; 1 dowhs no but Homer uma 
"axriirer wig; this agrees with the whole context, - 


Wretched old man! (with tears the prince returs) 

Yet ceaſe to  gowhat man ſo bleſt but mouras ? 

Were every wiſh indulg'd by fav'ring skies, d1 
This hour ſhould give Ulyſſes to my eyes. 4 
Aud us for the cruelty of Telemachus, in forbidding u- 
mus to go to Laertes, there is no room for this objett- 


on: he guards againſt it, by requeſting Penelope to gin 
him immediate information; which might be done almdk 


fides, ſuch a meſſenger to Laertes would be entirely ſo⸗ 
reign to the poem; for his knowledge of the return of 
Telemachus could contribute nothing to the (efign of the 
Odyſſey; whereas the information given to Penelope h 
this effect; it puts the ſuitors upon new meafures, and in. 
firuQs her bow to regulate her own conduQ with regard 
$0 them; and therefore the poet judiciouſly dwelſs i 2 
this, and paſſes over the other. 
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n form, a virgin in ſoſt beauty's bloom, 
Lill'd in th' 5 of the loom, 


553 
ab 


7. 170. W — some of the an- 
jent philoſophers thought the poets guilty of impiety, in 
preſenting the gods aſſuming human appearances ; Pla- 
o in particular (hb, 2. de Repub.) ſpeaks with great ſe- 
eritye If a god, ſays that author, changes his own 
ſhape, mult he aſſume a more or leſs perfect form? un- 
doubtedly a ſhape leſs perfect; for a deity, as a deity, 
can want no perfection; therefore all change muſt be 
for the worſe : now it is abſurd to imagine that a deity 
can be willing to aſſume imperfection, for this would be 
i degradation unworthy of a divine power, and conſe- 
quently it is abſurd to imagine that a deity can be wil- 
ing to change the form of a deity; it therefore follows, 
that the gods enjoying a perfection of nature, muſt eters 
BY and unchangeably appear in it'. Let no poet there» 
(meaning Homer) perſuade you that the gods aſſume 
te form of ſtrangers, and are viſible in ſuch appearances, 
muſt be confeſſed, that if Plato had thus ſpoken only 
refute the abſurd opinions of antiquity, which imagine 
| the gods to aſſume unworthy ſhapes of bulls, dragons, 
ns, etc, only to perform ſome rape, or action undecom- 
ga deity, reaſon would have been on his ſide: but the 
ment proves too much; A 


amd  perfe&tions by any appearance, but of a deity; which 

pe. c7o7: If a god act ſuitably to the character of a g 
rely fo ere is the degradation? Ariſtotle was of this 3 * 
An c Motion 10 tis maſter Plato 3 and thought it h dimi- 
g often to 2 god to appear in the ſhape of man, the glory 


the creation ; in reality, it is a great honour to Homer, 
« bis opinions agree with the verity of the ſcriptures, 
— et nay; it is not 
but theſe relations might be borrowed from the 
= ily: it being manifelt that Homer had been im 
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Alone to Ithacus ſhe ſtood difplay'd,” 


But unapparent as a viewleſs ſhade ' b* „ WI 
Eſcap'd Telemachus: (the pow'rs above, Stan 
Seen or unſcen, o'er earth at pleaſure move) Aga 
The dogs intelligent confeſs d the tread Lo 
Of pow r divine, and howling, trembling fled. To 
The goddeſs beck ning waves her deathleſs hands; $! 
Dautuleſs. the king before the goddeſs ſtands. | Impe 


2199 & 2 FgI99 4 wo! | At © 
Egypt, the native country of Moſes, in whoſe writn 
there are frequent inſtances of this nature. Tou 
* 15 The dogs intelligent conſeſi d the tread Ale 

Of, pow'r divine—————] os a 25 1. His | 
This way ſeem a circumſtance ũnworthy of poetry, at 
ridiculous | to aſcribe a greater ſagacity to the brute cr: 
tion, than to man; but it may be anſwered, that it 
the deſign of the goddeſs to be inviſible only to Tem Kare 
chus, and conſequently ſhe was viſible to the dogs. 
Jam willing to believe that there is a deeper mein 
and a beautiful moral couched under this {tory : andps 
haps, Homer, ſpeaks thus, to give us to underſtand, 
the. brute creation irſelf confeſſes the divinity. Dacie . 
v. 478. The goddeſs beci ning nwaves her death Ling, 
Jands,] The goddeſs evidently acts thus, that Teen d 
chus might not hear her ſpeak to Ulyſſes ; for this voii 
have made the diſcovery, and precluded that beauifl J 
terview/ between Ulyſſes and Telemachus that immedutt 1 
ly follows, It is for the ſame reaſog that ſhe conct * 
berſelf from Telemachus; for the diſcovery muſt 
been fully and convincingly made by the appearances 
veracity of a deity ; and then there could have been 
room for all thoſe doubts and fears of Telemachus, th 
enliven and beautify the manner of the diſcovery. 
whole relation is indeed an allegory; the wiſdom of 
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Then why {ſhe ſaid) O favour'd of the ſkies! 180 

why to thy god · Ike ſon this long diſguiſe ? 

Stand forth reveal d: with him thy cares employ 

W Againſt thy foes; be valiant, and deſtroy ! 

Lo I deſcend-in that avenging hour, 

To combat by thy fide, thy guardian pow'r, 185 
She ſaid, and o'er him waves her wand of gold; 

Imperial robes his manly limbs infold ; 

At once with grace divine his frame i improves 3 ; 


At once with majeſty enlarg'd he moves: 
Youth flaſh'd his red'ning cheek, and from his brows 190 
A length of hair in fable ringlets flows; | 
His black'ning chin receives a deeper ſhade : 
Then from his eyes upſprung the warrior-maid, 
The hero re-aſcends : The prince o'er-aw'd 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a god. 195 


ſes (in poetry, Minerva) ſuggeſts to him, that this is a 
oper time to reveal himſelf to Telemachus; the ſame 
{dom (or Minerva) inſtructs him to dreſs himſelf like a 
king, that he may find the readier credit with his ſon: in 
tis dreſs he appears a new man, young and beautiful, 
mich gives occaſion to Telemachus to imagine him a 
jetty ; eſpecially becauſe he was an infant when his father 
ted to Troy, and therefore though he now appears like 
yes, Telemachus does not know him to be his father. 
I his is the naked ſtory, when ſtript of its poetical orna- 
nents, 
v. 194. Hie prince 0er-aw'd 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a god.] 
muſt offer a remark in oppoſition to that of Dacier up · 
* dis place: © This fear of Telemachus (ſays that au- 
vor. III. 0 


ce a 
been 


= 1 
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Then with ſurptige ( ſurprize chaſtis d by fears) 
How art thou chang'd | (he cry d) a god appears 


* thor) proceeds from the opinion of the ancients when 
© the gods came down viſibly; they thought themſelves 
© ſo unworthy of ſuch a manifeſtation, that whenever it 
© happened, they believed they ſhould die, or meet with 
© ſome great calamity.” Thus the Iſraelites addreſs Mo. 
ſes 1 Speak thou to us, and we will hear, bat let not the 
« Lord ſpeak to us, leſt we die.” Thus alſo Gideon; 

« Alas! O Lord, my God, becauſe I have ſeen an angel 
« of the Lord face to face; and the Lord ſaid to him, 
« fear not, thou ſhalt not die. Hence it is very evident, 
that this notion prevailed amongſt the Iſraelites: But hoy 
does it appear that the Greeks held the ſame opinion! 
The contrary is manifeſt almoſt to a demonſtration : the 
gods are introduced almoſt in every book both of the lliad 
and Odyſſey; and yet there is not the leaſt foundation for 
ſuch an aſſertion: nay, Telemachus himſelf in the ſecond 
book returns thanks to Minerva for appearing to him, and 
prays for a ſecond viſion, 


O goddeſs ! who deſcending from the ſkies, 
Vouchſaf*d thy preſence to my longing eyes; 
Hear from thy heav'ns above, O warrior maid, 
Deſcend once more propitious to my aid ! 


It is not to be imagined that Telemachus would have pre- 
ferred this prayer, if the preſence of the deity denoted 
death, or ſome great calamity ; and all the heroes through: 
out the lliad eſteem ſuch intercourſes as their glory, and 
converſe with the gods without any apprehenſions, But 
whence then proceeds this fear of Telemachus ?. entirely 
from a reverential awe and his own modeſty while he ſtand 
in the preſence of a deity ; for ſuch he believes Ulyſſes, 
The words of Telemachus agree with his behayiour: Þ 


— — — - _ 
— — — — — 
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Far other veſts thy limbs majeſtic grace, 

Far other glories lighten from thy face! 

If heav'n be thy abode, with pious care 200 
en Lo! I the ready facrifice prepare: ; 

ves Wl Lo! gifts of labour d gold adorn thy ſhrine, 

To win thy grace: O fave us, pow'r divine! 


th 

* Few are my days, Ulyſſes made reply, 

the MI Nor 1, alas ! defcendent of the ſky. | 205 
oa; 4 am thy father, O my fon! my ſon l 


im, That father, for whoſe ſake thy days have run 

ent, one ſcene of woe; to endleſs cares conſign'd, 

And outrag'd by the wrongs of baſe mankind. 

e Then ruſhing to his arms, he kiſs d his boy, 210 
lad i With the ſtrong raptures of a parent's joy. | 
Tears bathe his cheek, and tears the ground bedew : 
and WY He ſtrain'd him cloſe, as to his breaſt he grew. 

Ah me! (exelaims the prince with fond deſire) 

Thou art not. no, thou can'ſt not be my fires 215 
Heav'n ſuch illuſion only. can impoſe, 

1, By the falſe joy to aggravate my woes. 

Who but a god can change the general doom, 

And give to wither'd age a youthful bloom? | 
Late worn with years in weeds obſcene you trod, 220 
Now cloath'd in majeſty, you move a god! 


ſpeaks the language of a man in ſurprize : it is this ſar- 
prize at the ſudden change of Ulyſſes, that firſt makes him 
imagine him a deity, and upon that imagination offer him 
facrifice and prayer; the whole behaviour paints the na- 
ture of man under ſurprize, and which tranſports the ſpeak- 
er into vehemence and emotion. 

Q 2 
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© - Forbear, he cry'd; for heav'n reſerve that name, 
Give to thy father but a father's claim: 

Other Ulyſſes ſhalt thou never fee, 

FT am Ulyſſes, I (my ſon) am he. $91 223 
Twice ten ſad years o'er earth · and ocean toſt, 

Tis giv'a at length to view my native coaſt. 

Pallas, unconquer'd maid, my frame ſurrounds 

With grace divine; her pow'r admits no bounds : 

She o'er my limbs old-age and wrinkles ſhed; 130 
Now ſtrong as youth, magnificent I tread, | 

The gods with eaſe frail men deprefs, or raiſe, 

Exalt the lowly, or the proud debaſe. 

He ſpoke and ſate. The prince with tranſport flew, 
Hung round his neck, while tears his cheek bedew; 235 
Nor leſs the father pour'd a ſocial flood; 

They wept abundant, and they wept aloud. 
As the bold eagle. with fierce ſorrow ſtung, 
Or parent vultur, mourns her raviſh'd. young 


v. 238. A's the-bold eagle] Phis is a beauth 
ful compariſon; but to take its full force, it is neceſſasj 
to obſerve the nature of this Sor valtur : Homer does 
not compare Ulyſſes to that bird merely for its digmty, it 
being of the aquiline kind, and therefore the king of birds; 
but from the knowledge of the nature of it, which doubles 
the beauty of the alluſion: This bird is remarkable for 
the love it bears towards its young: Tearing open he! 
© own thigh, ſhe feeds her young with her own, blood: 
Thus alſo another author; 


Tov une ixTiprorric, naar wpires- 
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They cry, they ſcream, their unfledg'd brood a prey 240 
To ſome rude churl, and born by ſtealth away; 


Femore exſecto, ſanguineo lactit defluxu, ſuor ſeius re- 
focillant. And the Ægyptians made the vultur their hie 
roglyphic,'to repreſent a compaſſionate nature. This gives 
a reaſon why this bird is introduced with peculiar proprie- 
ty to repreſent the fondneſs of Ulyſſes for Telemachus. 
But where is the point of the ſimilitude? Ulyſſes embraces 
his ſon, but the vultur is ſaid to mourn the loſs of her young 
Euſtathius anſwers, that the ſorrow alone, and vehemence 
of it, is intended to be illuſtrated by the compariſon ; 1 
think he ſhould have added the affection Ulyſſes bears to 
Telemachus. Ns 

It is obſervable, that Homer inſerts very few ſimilitudes 
in his Odyſſey, though they occur frequently almoſt in e- 
235 Wl very book of the Iliad. The Odyſſey is wrote with more 
ſimplicity, and conſequently there is leſs room for alluſions, 
If we obſerve the ſimiles themſelves inſerted in each poem, 
we ſhall find the ſame difference : In the Iliad they are 
drawn from lions, ſtorms, torrents, conflagrations, thun 
der, etc, In the Odyſſey, from lower objects, from an 
heap of thorns, from a ſhipwright. plying the wimble, an 
armourer tempering. iron, a matron weeping over her dy- 
auite ing huſband, etc. The ſimiles are likewiſe generally. lon- 
per in the lad than the Odyſley, and leſs reſemblance be- 
tween the thing illuſtrated, and the illuſtration ; the rea+ 


ty, it fon is, in the Iliad the ſimilitudes are introduced to illuſtrate 
irds; Wl fome great and noble object, and therefore the poet pro- 
ubles WM ceeds till he has raiſed ſome noble image to inflame the 
le for mind of the reader ; whereas in theſe calmer ſcenes the 
u her {I Poet keeps cloſer to the point of alluſion, and needs only 


to repreſent the object, to render it entertaining: by the 

former conduct he raiſes our admiration above the ſubject, 

by adding foreign embelliſhments ; in the latter he brings 

the copy as cloſe as poſſible to the original, to poſſeſs as 

wh a true and equal image of it. 

Is has been objected by a French critic, that Homer i; 
O 3 
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So they aloud: and tears in tides had run, 
Their grief unfiniſh'd with the ſetting ſun : 


blameable for too great a length in his ſimilitades: that i 
the. heat of an action he (tops ſhort,” and turns to ſome al- 
Iuſion, which calls off our attention from the main ſubjed. 
It is true, compariſons ought not to be too long, and are 
not to be placed in the heat of an action, as Mr. Dryden 
obſerves, but when it begins to decline: Thus in the firl 
Eneis, when the ſtorm is in its fury, the poet introduce; 
no compariſon, becauſe nothing can be more impetuou 
chan the ſtorm itſelf; but when the heat of the deſcripti- 
on abates, then leſt we ſhould cool too ſoon, he reneys 
it by ſome proper ſimilitude, which ſtill keeps up our at- 
tention, and fixes the whole upon our minds. The ſimi- 
litude before us is thus placed at the concluſion of the he- 
roe's lamentation, and the poet by this method leaves the 
whole deeply fixed upon the memory; Virgil has imitz- 
ted this compariſon in his fourth Georgie, but very judi- 
ciouſly ſubſtituted the nightingale in the place of the ul. 
tur, that bird being introduced to repreſent the mou 
muſic of Orpheus. 

Dnalis populea merens Philomela ſub umbra 

Amiſſs queritur ſetus quos durus arator 

Obfervans nids implumes detraxit : at illa 

Flet noctem, etc. 


Nothing can be ſweeter than this compariſon of Viręil; 
but the learoed Huetius thinks he has found a notonous 
blunder in it: This nightingale (ſays he) in the firſt line 
firs in the ſhade of a poplar, and yet in the fourth ſhe 
mourns by night, flet noctem. It is evident that mon- 
ſieur Huet miſtakes the word umbra for the ſhade of the 
tree, which it caſts while the ſun ſhines upon it; where» 


as ĩt only means that the bird ſings ſub foliis, or conceal: 
ed in the leaves of it, which may be done by night as wel 
as by day: but if it be thought that this is not a ſuffice 
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But checking the full torrent in its flow, 
The prince thus interrupts the ſolemn woe. 245 
What ſhip tranſported thee, O father ſay, 
And what bleſt hands have oar'd thee on the way? 

All, all (Ulyſſes inſtant made reply) 
I tell thee all, my child, my only joy! 
Phzacians bore n to the port aſſhgn'd, 250+ 
A nation ever to the ſtranger kind; 


ent anſwer, the paſſage may be thus underſtood : The 
nightingale mourning under the lhade of a poplar, etc. 
ceaſes not all night, or fet noctem; that is, ſhe begins her 
ſong in the evening by day, but mourns all night. Either 
of theſe anſwers are ſufficient for Virgil s vindication, 

v. 245. The prince thus interrupts the ſolemn woe, J 
It does not appear at firſt view why the poet makes Te- 
lemachus recover himſelf from his traniport of ſorrow 
ſooner than Ulyiles : Is Telemachus a preater. maſter of 
his paſſions? or is it to convince Ulyſſes of his ſon's wiſ- 
dom, as Euſtathius conjectures this can ſcarce be ſuppoſ- 
el, Ulyſſes being ſuperior in wiſdom, I would chuſe 
rather to aſcribe it to human nature; for it has been ob-. 
ſerved, that afſection ſeldom ſo Rrongls aſcends, as it de- 
ſcends; the child ſeldom loves the father ſo tenderly, as 
the father the child: this obſervation has been made from 
the remoteſt antiquity. And it is wiſely deſigned by the 
great author of our natures; for in the common courſes 
of life, the child muft bury the parent; it is therefore a 
merciful difpenſation, that the tye of blood and affection 
ſhould be looſened by degrees, and not torn violently a- 
under in the full ſtrength of it. It is expected that aged 
perſons ſhould die, their loſs therefore grows more fami- 
lar to us, and it loſes much of its horror through the long 
expectation of it. 


V. 250. Pheacians bore me to the port aff 2 4 1 Here 
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Boo 

Wrapt in th' embrace of ſleep, the faithful train dx 
O'er ſeas convey d me to my native reign : ofs 
Embroider'd veſtures, gold, and braſs are laid And 
Conceal'd in caverns in the ſylvan ſhade. 255 MW ſec 
Hither, intent the rival rout to ſlay Tw 
And plan the ſcene of death, I bend my way: Exa 
80 Pallas wills——but thou, my ſon, explain Wit 
The names, and numbers of th' audacious train; We 
'Tis mine to judge if better to 2mploy 260 WM Fhe 
Aſſiſtant force, or ſingly to deſtroy. Ere 
O'er earth (returns the prince) reſounds thy name, N 
Thy well-try'd wiſdom, and thy martial fame; Wh 
Vet at thy words F (tart, in wonder loſt ; If h 
Can we engage, not decads, but an hoſt 7 263 Wy 
Can we alone in furious battle ſtand, - 8 
Againſt that num'rous, and determin'd band? Ape 
Hear then their numbers: from Dulichium came The 
Twice twenty fix, all peers of mighty name; Wi 
| 8 
We 


is a repetition of what the reader knows entirely, from 
many parts of the preceding ſtory ; but it being neceſſary 
in this place, the poet judiciouſly reduces it into the com- 
paſs of fix lines, and by this method avoids prolixity. Eu- 
ſtathius. : 

v. 268. Hear then their number. According 
to this catalogue, the ſuitors with their attendants (the 
two fewers, and Medon, and Phemius) are a hundred and 
eighteen ; but the two laſt are not to be taken for the e- 
nemies of Ulyſſes ; and therefore are not involved in ther 
puniſhment in the concluſion of the Odyſſey. Euſtathius, 


Spondapus miſtakes this paſſage egregiouſly, 
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Six are their menial train: twice twelve the boaſt 270 
of Samos: twenty from Zacynthus coaſt : 
And twelve our country's pride ; to theſe belong 
55 WW iedon and Phemius skill'd in heav'nly ſong, 
Two ſew'rs from day to day the revels wait, 
Exact of taſte, and ſerve the feaſt in ſtate, 275 
With ſuch a foe th' unequal] fight to try, | 
Were by falſe courage unreveng d to die, 
60 hen what aſſiſtant pow'rs you boaſt, relate, 
Ere yet we mingle in the ſtern debate, 
Mark well my voice, Ulyſſes ſtrait replies : 280 
What need of aids, if favour'd by the skies? 
If ſhielded to the dreadful fight we move, 
265 y mighty Pallas, and by thund'ring Jove. 
Sufficient they (Telemachus rejoin'd) 12 
Againſt the banded pow'rs of all mankind: 285 
They; high enthron'd above the rolling clouds, 
Wither the ſtrength of man, and awe the Gods, 
Such aids expect, he cries, when ſtrong in might 
n we riſe terrific to the taſk of fight, 


ſſary Midwy xñg vt xai H Ds 1 
ps He underſtands it thus, Medon who was an herald and 


' divine bard,” Præco unus qui et idem Muſicus ; It 
$ true, the conſtruction will bear this interpretation; but 


rding Wit is evident from the latter part of the 22d Odyſley, that 

the te K3gvZ and the Aeg were two perſons, namely, Me- 

A* don and Phemius : Medon ads all long as a friend to Pe- 
ee. 


telope and Telemachus, and Phemius is affirmed to be de- 


taned by the ſuitors involuntarily and ** they 
ve both guiltleſs. 


v. 288. Such aids expect, be cries, when ſtrong in might 
We riſe terrific to the taſk of fight. | 


| thar 


But thou, when morn ſalutes th' aerial plain, 200 Me 
The court reviſit and the lawleſs train : a 
The 


This whole diſcourſe between Ulyſſes and Telemachus ; Br 
introduced to prepare the reader for the cataſtrophe of the 
poem: Homer judiciouſly intereſts heaven in the cauſ, 
that the reader may not be ſurprized at the event, whe 
he ſees ſuch numbers fall by the hands of thoſe heroes: he 
conſults probability, and as the poem now draws to a cot- 
cluſion, ſets the aſſiſtance of heaven full before the reader, 
It is likewiſe very artful to let us into ſome knowledge 
of the event of the poem; all care muſt be taken that i 
be rather gueſſed than known. If it be entirely known, 
the reader finds nothing new to awaken his attention; i 
on the contrary it. be ſo intricate, that the event cannot 
poſkibly be gueſſed at, we wander in the dark, and are ll 
in uncertainty, The art of the poet conſiſts not in con 
cealing the event entirely ; but when it is in ſome meaſur 
foreſeen, in introducing fach a number of incidents that 
now bring us almoſt into the ſight of it, then by new oþ 
ſtacles perplex the ſtory to the very concluſion of d 
poem; every obſtacle, and every removal of it fills u 
with ſorpriſe, with pleaſure or pain alternately, and conſe 
quently calls up our whole attention. This is admirably ir 


deſcribed by Vida, lib. 2. | nat 
t; 

— ee ſape canende Wile 
Jndiciir porro oflendunt in luce maligna io 


Subluſirique aliguid dant cernere noctis in umbra. Min) 
+; Ti event ſhould glimmer with a dubious ray, 


Not hid in clouds, nor glare in open day. * 
This rule be afterwards illuſtrates by a very happy fin oh 
Itude. 0 

an 
Hund aliter longinqua petit qui forte viator uh 


Menia, ſi poſitas altis in collibus arces 
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90 Due thither in diſguiſe Eumæus leads, | | 
An aged mendicaat in tatter'd weeds, 
There, if baſe ſcorn inſult my rev'rend age, 


bear it, my fon ! repreſs thy riſing rage: 295 
$1 
* | : 
uſe Nunc etiam dubiat oculis videt, incipit ultro 
ben © Letior ire viam, placidumque urgere laborem, 
: be Quam cum nuſquam ullz cernuntur quas adit arces, 


Obſcurum ſed iter tendit convallibus imis. 


edge The conduct both of Virgil and Homer are agreeable to 
at h this obſervation; for inſtance, Anchiſes and Tireſias, in 
own, the ſhades, foretel Æneas and Ulyſſes, that all their trou- 
zi dees ſhall end proſperouſly ; that the one ſhall found the 
wund Roman empire, the other regain his kingdoms ; but the 
e loltMWncans being kept concealed, our appetite is rather whet= 
co ted than cloyed, to know by what means theſe events are 
aur brought about: Thus, as in Vida's alluſion, they ſhew us 
the city at a great diſtance, but how we are to arrive at 
it, by what roads they iatend to guide us to it, this they 
keep concealed ; the ppurney diſcovers itſelf, and every 
ſtep we advance leads us forward, and ſhews where we 
ue to take the next: neither does the poet directiy lead 
win the {trait path, ſometimes we are as it were in a laby- 
ninth, and we krow not how to extricate ourſelves out of 
t; ſometimes he carries us into by-ways, and we almoſt 
loſe ſight of the dire& way, and then ſuddenly they open 
ato the chief road, and convey us to the journey's end. 
a this conſiſts the {kill of the poet; he muſt form proba- 
dle intricacies, and then ſolve them probably; he mult ſet 
lis heroe in dangers, and then bring him out of them with 
bonour. This obſervation is neceſſary to be applied to 
ul thoſe paſſages in the Odyſſey, where the event of it is 
obſcurely foretold, and which ſome taſteleſs critics have 
blamed, as taking away the cunolity of the reader by an 
waſonable diſcovery, | 


nbra. 


168 HOMER's ODYSSEY, Book xi. 
If outrag'd, ceaſe that outrage to repel, 
Bear it, my ſon ! howe'er they heart rebel. 
Yet ſtrive by pray'r and counſel to reſtrain 
| Their lawleſs inſults, tho” thou ſtrive in vain : 
For wicked ears are deaf to wiſdom's call, 300 
And vengeance ſtrikes whom heav'n has doom'd to fall. 
Once more attend: when + ſhe, whoſe pow) r unſpires 
The thinking mind, my ſoul to vengeance fires ; 
I give the ſign: that inſtant, from beneath, 
Aloft convey the inſtruments of death, 305 


+ Minerva. 
v. 296. outrag d, ceaſe that outrage to repel, 
Bear it, my ſon 1 boaue er thy beart rebel. 
Plutarch, in his treatiſe upon reading poems, obſerves the 
wiſdom of Ulyfles in theſe inſtructions: he is the perſon 
who is more immediately injured, yet he not only reſtraim 
his own reſentment, but that of Telemachus : he perceives 
that his ſon is in danger of flying out into ſome paſſion, 
he therefore very wiſely arms him 7painſt it. Men do not 
put bridles upon horſes when they are already runging 
with full ſpeed, but they bridle them before they bring 
them out to the race: this very well illuſtrates the con- 
duct of Ulyſſes ; he fears the youth of Telemachus may 
be too warm, and through an unſeaſonable ardour at the 
fight of his wrongs, betray him to his enemies; he there- 
fore perſuades him to patience and calmneſs, and pre · di 
poſes his mind with rational conſiderations 'to enable him 
to encounter his paſſions, and govern his reſentment. 
v. 304. That inſtant from beneath, 
| Aloft convey the inſtruments of death.] 

Theſe ten lines occur in the beginning of the nineteenth 
book, and the ancients (as Euſtathius informs us) were of 
opinion, that they are here placed improperly ; for how, 
ſay they, ſhould Ulyſſes know that the arms were in 4 
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Armour and arms; and if miſtruſt ariſe, | 

Thus veil the truth in plaufible diſguiſe. 

« Theſe glittering weapons, ere he fail'd to Troy 

« Ulyſſes view'd with ſtern. heroic joy ; 

Then, beaming o'er th' illumin'd wall they ſhone : 310 

« Now duſt diſhonours all their luſtre gone, 

« ] bear them hence (ſo Jove my ſoul inſpires) 

From the pollution of the fuming fires ; 

« Leſt when the bowl inflames, in vengeful mood 

30; Wl © Ye ruſh to arms, and ſtain the feaſt with blood; 315 
« Oft ready ſwords in luckleſs hour incite | 
The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight,” 

] Such be the plea, and by the plea deceive : 

5 the BY For Jove infatuates all, and all believe. 


rain Vet leave for each of us a {word to wield, ; 320 
ire A pointed javelin, and a fenceful ſhield, 
on, 


lo not 


ding 
bring 


lower apartment, when he was in the country, and had not 
yet ſeen his palace? Bur this is no real objection; his re- 
politory of arms he knew was in the lower apartment, 
and therefore it was rational to conclude that they were in 
it, The verſes are proper in both places; here Ulyſſes 
prepares Telemachus againſt the time of the execution of 


there- BY tis deſigns 3 in the nineteenth book that time is come, and 
re-dil- WY therefore he repeats his initruQions- | I 
le bm BY v. 316. O ready ſwords in luckleſi hour incite 

. The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight.) 


This ſeems to have been a proverbial expreſſion, at leaſt 
Wi" has been ſo uſed by latter writers: the obſervation 
recent Wh olds true to this day; and it is manifeſt that more men 
were f Wl by the ſword in countries where the inhabitants daily 
or hon, ¶ vear ſwords, than in thoſe where a ſword'is thought no 
re pat of dreſs or ornament, Dacier. 

Vor. III. P 


190 HOMBER's OP'YSSEY, Book XVI, 
But by my blood thar in thy boſom glows, 
By that regard a ſon his father owes; 
The ſecret, that thy father lives, retain 
. Lock'd in thy boſom from the houſhold train; 325 
Hide it from all; ev'n from Eumæus hide, 
From my dear father, and my dearer bride, 
One care remains, to note the loyal few 
Whoſe faith yet laſts among the menial crew; 
And nating, ere we rife in vengeance prove 330 
Who loves his prince; for ſure you merit love. 
To whom the youth: To emulate I aim 
The brave. and wiſe, and my great father's fame. 
But re · conſider, ſince the wiſeſt etr, 
Vengeance reſoly'd tis dang'rous to defer. 333 


v. 324. The ſecret, that thy father lives, retain 
Lock'd in thy boſom ——} 

This injunction of ſecrecy is introduced by Ulyſſes with 
the utmoſt ſolemnity; and it is very neceſſary that it 
ould be ſo ; the whole hopes of his re-eſtabliſhment de- 
pending upon it : beſides this behaviour agrees with the 
character of Ulyſſes, which is remarkable for diſguiſe and 
concealment. The poet makes a further uſe of it ; name- 
ly, to give him an opportunity to deſcribe at large the ſe- 
veril diſcoveries made to Penelope, Laertes, and Eumæus 
perſonally by Ulyſſes, in the ſequel of the Odyſſey, which 
are no ſmall ornaments to it; yet muſt have been omit- 
ed, or have loſt their effect, if the return of Ulyſſes had 
been made known by Telemachus ; this would have been 
like diſcovering the plot before the beginning of the play. 
At the ſame time this direction is an excellent rule to be 
obſerved in management of all weighty affairs, the ſuccels 
of which chiefly depends upon ſecreſy. 

v. 334. But reconfider —] The poet here de- 


dock XVI. HOME RQ ODYSSEY. 
What length of time muſt we conſume in vain, 

Too cunous to explore the menial train? 

While the proud fees, induſtrious to deſtroy 

Thy wealth in riot, the delay enjoy. 

Suffice it in this exigence alone | 

To mark the damſels that attend the throne : 
Diſpers'd the youth reſides; their faith to prove 
Jove grants henceforth, if thou haſt ſpoke from Jove. 


171 


340 


ſcribes Telemachus rectiſying the judgmem of Ulyſſes; 
Is this any diſparagement to that hero? It is not, but an 
exact repreſentation of human nature; for the wiſeſt men 
may receive, in particular caſes, inſtructions from men lefs 
wiſe; and the eye of the underſtanding in a young man, 
may ſometimes ſee further than that of age; that is, in 
the language of the poet, a wiſe and mature Ulyſſes may 
ſometimes be inſtructed by a young and upexperienced 
Telemachus, 

v. 343. If thou haſt ſpoke from Fove.] The expreſh- 
on in the Greek is obſcure, and it may be aſked, to what 
refers Aits Ti2gs ; Dacier renders it, S'i vray que vous 
ayez vu un prodipe z or if it be true that you have 
ſeen a prodigy :” Now there is no mention of any pro- 
digy ſeen by Ulyſſes in all this interview y; and this occa- 
ſons the obſcurity : bur it is implied, for Ulyſſes direct- 
ly promiſes the aſſiſtance of Jupiter; and how could he 
depend upon it, but by ſome prodigy from Jupiter? Eu- 
ſtathius thus underſtands the words; Ties, it & di- 
os ing cxeb log Toy Aid nwiy dee. And then the mean- 
ing will be, If the prodigy from Jupiter be evident, 
* there is do occaſion to concern ourſelves about the hou- 
* ſhold train.” But then-does not that expreſſion imply 
doubt, and a jeatouſy, that Ulyſſes might poſſibly depend 
too much upon ſupernatural affiſtance ? It only inſinuates, 
that he ought to be certain in the 1 of the 

8 


172 HoM ER ODYSSEY. Teak xm 
While in debate they waſte their hours away, 

Th aſſociates of the prince repaſs d the bay; 345 

With ſpeed they guide the veſſel to the ſhores ; 

With ſpeed debarking land the naval ſtores ; 

Then faithful to their charge, to Clytius bear, 

And truſt the preſents to his friendly care, 

Swift to the queen a herald flies t' impart 350 

Her ſon's return, and eaſe a parent's heart; 

Leſt a fad prey to ever muſing cares, 

Pale grief deſtroy what time a while forbears. 
Th' uncautious herald with impatience burns, 

And cries aloud, Thy ſon, oh queen, returns : 355 


prodigy ; but Telemachus refers himſelf entirely to Ulyl 
tes, and acquieices in his judgment. 

v. 345. Th affeciates of the prince repaſi d the bay.] 

It 1s manifeſt that this veſſel had ſpent the evening of the 
preceding day, the whole night and part of the next mor. 
ning, in failing from the place where Telemachus em: 
barked: for it is neceſſary to remember that Telemachus 
to avoid the ſuitors had been obliged to fetch a large 
compaſs, and land upon the northern coaſt of Ithaca; 
and conſequently the veſſel was neceſſitated to double the 
whole iſle on the weſtern fide to reach the Ithacan bay. 
This is the reaſon that it arrives not till the day after- 
wards, and that the herald diſpatched by the aſſociates of 
Telemachus, and Eumeus from the country, meet upon 
the road; as they go to carry the news of the return of 
Telemachus to Penelope. It is likewiſe evident that the 
lodge of Eumzus was not far diſtant from the place; for 
he ſets out towards the hypo: a IIIER 
and paſſing ſome time in conference with Telemachus, de 

| 1 2 of the ſame 
day. 7 
v. 355. And cries land. Thy ſon, oh queen, return. 


45 


350 


Book XVI. HOMERS OD VSSEY. 173 
Eumzus ſage approach d th? imperial throge, ' +1 
And breath'd his mandate to her. ear alone, 
Then meaſur'd back the way———The ſuitor band. 
Stung to the ſoul, abaſh'd, confounded ſtand ; | 
And iſſuing from the dome, before the gate, 360 
With clouded looks, a pale aſſembly ſate. 
At length Eurymachus. Our hopes are vain; 
Telemachus in triumph ſails the main. 
Haſte, rear the maſt, the ſwelling Boes Giplay 
Haſte, to our ambuſh'd friends the news convey ! 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when turning to the ſtrand 
Amphinomus ſurvey'd th' aſſociate band; 
Full to the bay within the winding ſhores 
With gather'd fails they ſtood, and lifted oars, 


* 


365 


This little circuraſtance diſtinguiſhes characters, and gives 
naiety to poetry: it is a kind of painting, which always 
vaties its figures by ſome particular ornament, or atu- 
tude, ſo as no two figures are alike: the contrary con- 
duct would make an equal confuſion both in poetry and 
painting, and an indiſtinction of perſons and characters. I 
will not promiſe. that theſe particularnies are of equal 
beauty, as neceſhty, eſpecially in modern languages; the 
Greek is always flowing, ſonorous and harmonions ; the 
language, like leaves, oftentimes conceals batriieh: and 

a want of fruit, and renders the ſenſe at leaſt beautiful, 
if not profitable; this is wamed in ſome degree in Eng- 
lin poetry, where it is not always in our power to con- 
tral the nakedneſs with ornaments: this particularity be · 
fore us is of abſolate neceſſity, and could not well be a- 
voided; the indiferetion of the herald in ſpeaking aloud, 
G{covers the return of Telemachus to the ſuitors, and is 
the incident that brings about the following debates, and 
furniſhes out — entertainment of the ſucceeding _ * 


73 


Wi 
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77 


e e eee uy 
Some god has told tem, or themſelres ſurvey 


The bark eſcap'd ; and meaſure back their way. 


Swift at the word deſcending to the ſhores, 
They moor the veſſel and unlade the ſtores ; 
Then moving from the ſtrand, apart they fate, 
And full and-frequent, form'd a dire debate: 

Lives then the boy? he Iives (Antinous cries) 
The care of gods and fav'rite of the ſkies. 

All night we watch'd, till with her orient wheels 
Aurora flam'd above the eaſtern hills, 

And from the lofty brow of rocks by day 
Took in the ocean with a broad ſurvey: 

Yet ſafe he ſails ! the pow'rs cœleſtial give - 
To ſhun the hidden ſnares of death; and live. 
But die he ſhall, and thus condemn'd to bleed 
Be now the ſcene of inſtant death decreed : 
Hope ye ſucceſa? undaunted cruſh the foe. 
Is he not wiſe ? know this, and ſtrike the blow. 
Wait ye, till he to arms in council draws 

The Greeks, averſe too juſtly to our cauſe ? 


- 370 
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. 390 


v. 391. The Greeks averſe too juſtly to our cauſe.) 

This verſe is inſerted with: great judgment; and gives an 
air of probability to the whole relation; for if it be aſk 
ed why the ſuitors defer to ſeize the ſupreme power, and 
to murder Telemachus, they being ſo ſuperior in num 
ber, Antinous himſelf anſwers, that they fear the people, 
who favour the cauſe of Telemachus, and would revenge 
his injuries: it is for this reaſon that they formed the 
ambuſh by ſea; and for this reaſon Antinous propoſes to 


VE. Peck XVI. HOMERN ODYSSEY, r 
270 Strike, ere che ſtates conven'd' the foe betray, 
Our murd*rous- ambuſh on the warty apy 


1. 


intercept him in his return from the country 2 they 4. N 


got oſſer open violence, and therefore make uſe of treach- 
This ſpeech of Antinous forms a ſhort under plot 
to the poem; it gives us pain (ſays Fultathius) for Te- 
lemachus, and holds us in ſuſpence till the intricacy is un- 
ravelled by Amphinomus. 

The whole harrangue is admirable in Homer: the dic- 
non is excellently ſuited to the temper of Antinous, who 
ſpeaks with- precipitation : his mind is-in agitation and 
diſorder, and conſequemly his language is abrupt, and 
not allowing himſelf time to explain his thoughts at full 
length, he falls into ellipſes and abbreviations. For in- 
ſtance, he is to ſpeak againſt Telemachus, but his con- 
tempt and reſentment will not permit him to mention his 
name, he therefore calls him Te» ] thus in ir. * · 


375 


38e 


„un ßig, eder is underſtood; thus likewiſe in this. 


255 Nl verle. 


A ay876 e ARE e FP EX a185- 
Eis ayogn? 


the word 6Xobgivowprr; or aviiuperr, mult be underſtood, 
to make the ſenſe intelligible; Thus-alfo after & vis 
N poles, aPardare, to make Ax in the next ſentence 
390 begin it ſignificantly, we muſt ſupply x & dend x 5 
Poreg 3 then the ſenſe is compleated ; Jibit opinion dif 
pleaſe, and his death appear not honourable, but you 
2.] WM would have him live, etc. otherwiſe an 8Yx5 muſt 
es aa be conſtrued like g N; and laſtly, to image the 
e alke diſorder of Antinous more rongly, Homer inſerts a falſe 
„and quantity, by making the firſt /llable in 882461 ſhort, 
Antinous attends not, through the violence of his ſpirit, 


which excellently repreſents i it, It is impoſſible to retain 
theſe ellipſes in the tranſlation, but I have endeavoured to 
ſhew the warmth of the ſpeaker, by putting the words into 


to the words he utters, and therefore falls into this error, 


* 


276 Ho MEM ODYSSEY: Book XV 

Or chuſe ye vagrant from their rage to fly 2 

Outcaſts of earth, to breathe an unknown ſky ? 395 

The brave prevent mis fortune; then be brave, 

And bury future danger in his grave, 

Returns he? ambuſh'd we Il his walk invade, 

Or where he hides in ſolitude and ſhade : 

And give the palace to the queen a dow'r, 40⁰ 

Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal hour. | 

But if ſubmiſſive you reſign the ſway, 

Slaves to a boy, go, flatter and obey. 

Retire we inſtant to our native reign, 

Nor be the wealth of kings conſum'd in vain, 405 

Then wed whom choice approves : the queen be giv'n 

To ſome bleſt prince, the prince decreed by heav'n. 
Abaſh'd, the ſuitor train his voice attends ; 

Till from his throne Amphinomus aſcends, 

Who o'er Dulichium ſtretch'd his ſpacious reign, 410 

A land of plenty, bleſt with every grain: 

Chief gf the numbers who the queen addreſt 


7 diſpleaſing, yet diſpleaſing leaſt. - 


interrogations, which are always uttered with vehemence, 
and ſigns of hurry and precipitation. 

v. 413. And tho diſpleaſing, yet diſpleaſing leaſt.) 
We are not to gather from this expreſſion, that Penelope 
had any particular tenderneſs for Amphinomus, but it 
means only that he was a perſon of ſome juſtice and mo- 
deration, At firſt view, there ſeems no reaſon why the 
poet ſhould diſtinguiſh Amphinomus from the reſt of the 
ſuitors, by giving bim this humane character; but in res- 
lity there is an abſolute neceſſity for it. Telemachus i 


doomed to die by Antinous : here is an intricacy formed, 


wok XVI. HOMERs ODYSSEY. 177 

Soft were his words; his actions wiſdom ſway' d; . 

Graceful a- while he paus'd, then mildly ſaid. 415 
O friends forbear ! and be the thought withſtpod: 

'Tis horrible to ſhed imperial blood! 

Conſult we firſt th' all · ſeeing pow'rs above, 

And the ſure oracles of righteous Jove. 


395 


and how is that hero to be preſerved with probability? 
The poet aſeribes a greater degree of tenderneſs and mo- 
deration. to one of the ſuitors, and by this method pre- 
ſerves Telemachus, Thus we ſee the leaſt circumſtauce 
in Homer has its uſe and effect; the art of a good paint- 
er is viſible in the ſmalleſt ſketch, as well as in the largeſt 
* 2 

10 v. 419. Aud the ſure oracles of riphteous Jove. ] Stra- 
bo, lib. 7. quotes this verſe of Homer, and tells us that 
ſame critics thus read it, 


E. 44 4 ali, As pryd new NH α . 
410 
preferring rege to NH for, add they, Nett nd 
where in Homer ſignifies oracles, but conſtantly laws or 
councils, - Tmarus or Tomarus was an mountain on 
which the oracle of Jupiter ſtood, and in-proceſs of time 
it was uſed to denote the oracles themſelves. Topupes 
s formed like the word 5:x8p05, the former ſignifies cuſtos 
0% ¶ Tmari, the latter cuſtos domas : in this ſenſe Amphino- 
mus adviſes to conſult the Dodonean oracles, which were 
„ IN given from-the mountain Tmarus : but. adds Strabo, Ho- 
elope WW mer is to be underſtood more plainly ; and by Is 45, the 
ut u councils, che will and deciſions of the oracles are implied, 
mo; for thoſe deciſions were held as laws; thus 8824 as well 


** UV Sig ig, ſignifies the Dodonean onicles. 
rea Ex devdg eee Aves. gun irnuα. 
jus is £ 


med, — the fchaliaſ upon Strabe) that 


138" HOMER ODYSSEY, Book xy; 


Book 

If theſe aſſent, ev'n by this hand he dies; 4 rouc 

If they forbid, I war not with the ſkies. tler! 

He ſaid: The rival train — vaier Full 1 

And riſing inſtant to the palace mov'd, - 18 

Arriv'd, with wild tumultuous noiſe they ſate and 

b Recumbent on the ſhining thrones of ſtate. 425 Mer « 
Then Medon, conſcious of their dire debates, 0: 


The murd'rous council to the uu relates, 


Yicress never fignifies oracles in Homer: for in the hym 
to Apollo (and Thucydides quotes that hymn as Homer:) 
the poet thus uſes it, 


— . at 
oe Arπννανν 


Strabo himſelf uſes 3 in \ this feaſe i in kb. 17. and 
in the oracles that are yet extant, Nec every frequently WY, 
ſignifies eracula reddere ; and in lian (continues t 
ſcholiaſt) lib. 3. chap. 43, 44+ & oi 9uverrivew, ſignific 
non tibi oracula reddam ; and Heſychius render Nahe, 
by karrac, xereper, prophecy or oracles. 

v. 426. — Medon, conſcious of their dire debates] 
After this verſe Euſtathius recites one that is omitted in N Bet: 
moſt of the late editions as ſpurious, at leaſt improper, Iduen 


Avais ids twy, oi 210008 primuy Lear) is th 


That is, Medon was out of the court; whereas whereas the wis *g 
formed their council within it: the line is really to be ſo Mlorm 
ſpected; for a little above, Homer directly tells us, that Wis fe 


the ſuitors left the palace. 8 my 
chat 

Then iſſuing from the 2 before the gate = 

With clouded looks, a pale aſſembly ſate. lace 

lach 


It is Iikewiſc very evident that they ſtood in the open ut. 
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Touch'd at the dreadful Rory ſhe deſcends ; 
Her haſty ſteps a damſel train attends, 
Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 439 
Sudden before the rival pow'rs ſhe ſtands : 
And veiling decent with a modeſt ſhade 
42; ner check, indignant to Antinous ſaid. 

O void of faith! of all bad men the worſt ! 
Renown'd for wiſdom, by th' abuſe accurlt ! 435 


{2 


for they diſcover the ſhip returning from the ambuſh, and 
fling into the bay, How then can it be ſaid of the ſui- 
tors, that they formed their aſſembly in the court q. ty« 
bits iT» vPewer, Beſides, continues Dacier, they left 
the palace, and placed themſelves under the lofty wall of 


[ 


Jae 
ery) 


Ex & HA prryagoie, rg prirye Het‘ ανν,w 


, 
How then is it poſſible to ſee the ſhip entring the port, 
ben this wall muſt neceſſarily obſtruct the ſight ? The 
wo verſes therefore evidently contradict themſelyes, and 
one of them muſt conſequently be rejected: ſhe would 
are the line read thus; | 
Arnis ig z, 04 J lebe, etc, 
But all the difliculty vaniſhes by taking Av, as it is fre - 
quently uſed, to denote any place open to the air, and 
conſequently not the court, but the court-yard, and this 
is the proper ſignification of the word. Then Medon may 
ſtand on the outſide of the wall of the court yard, Au- 
is derbe, and over-hear the debates of the ſuitors who 
e ſo- Worm their council within it, or „%% pear . And 
that es for the wall intercepting the view of the ſuitors, this 
k merely conjecture; and it is more rational to imagine 
that the court - yard was open ſeaward, that ſo beautiful a 
proſpect as the ocean might not be ſhut up from the pa- 
hee of a king or at leaſt. the palace might ſtand upon 


140 luch an eminence as to command the ocean. 


— 
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Miſtaking fame proclaims thy generous mand ! F. 
Thy deeds denote thee of the baſeſt kind. 0 pi 
Wretch ! to deſtroy a prince that friendſhip gives, Brea 
While in his gueſt his murd' rer he receives: Wh 
Nor dread ſuperior Jove, to whom belong 440 
The cauſe of ſuppliants, and revenge of wrong. The 
Haſt thou forgot (ingrateful as thou art) a 
Who ſav'd thy father with a friendly part? Re 
Lawleſs he ravag'd with his martial pow'rs v. 


The Taphian pyrates on Theſprotia's ſhores ; 445 Pa 
Enrag'd, his life, his treaſures they demand; 


tatio 
Ulyſſes ſav'd him from th' avenger's hand. 
And would thou evil for his good repay ? 
His bed diſhonour, and his houſe betray ? it ob 


Afflict his queen? and with a murd'rous hand 4% nc: 
Deſtroy his heir ?——but ceaſe, dis 1 command. I 

v. 447. from th avenger's hand.) This wholeMWnea 
paſſage is thus underſtood by Euſtathius ; By dad vxil-Madds 
Tera Homer means the Ithacans ; and he likewiſe afftims 
that the people who demanded vengeance of Ulyſſcs were 
alſo the Ithacans. It is not here tranſlated in this ſenſe, 
the conſtruction rather requires it to be underſtood of the 
Theſprotians, who were allies of Ulyſſes, and by virtue o 
that alliance demanded Eupithes, the father of Antinous, 
out of the hands of Ulyſſes, But 1 ſabmit to the reader's 
judgment. | | 

v. 449. His bed diſhonour, and his houſe betray * 

| Afilict his queen ? etc. 2 
k is obſervable that Penelope in the compaſs of two lire , 
recites four heads of her complaint; ſuch contractions 0 7 
thought and expreſſion being natural to perſons in anger, Y 
as Euſtathius obſerves ; ſhe ſpeaks with heat, and conſe Y 
quently ſtarts from thought to thought with precipitation, v 
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Far hence thoſe fears (Eurymachus reply d) 

o prudent princeſs, bid thy ſoul conſide. 

Breathes there a man who dares that hero ſlay, 

While * light of * 455 


40 
The whole f. WY is animated with a generous reſent- 


ment, and ſhe concludes at once like a mother and a 
queen; like a mother, with afſection for Telemachus ; and 
lke a queen with authority TevoeJuz; xtropece. 

v. 452, ————E urymachus reply d.] This whole 
diſcourſe of Eurymachus 1 is to be underſtood by the way 
of contrariety 2 there is an obvious and a latent interpre- 
tation ; for inſtance, when he ſays, 


445 


Hir blood in vengeance ſmokes upon my ſpear; 


it obviouſly means the blood of the perſon who offers vio» 
4% bace to Telemachus; but it may likewiſe mean the 
blood of Telemachus, and the conſtruction admits both 
uterpretations: Thus alſo when he ſays, that no perſon 
ſhall lay hands upon Telemackus, while he is alive, he 
whole means that he will do it himſelf: and laſtly, when he 
UT ade adds, | | 
Then fear no mortal arm; if heav'n deſtrey, 
We muſt reſign; for man is born to die, 


the apparent ſignification-is, that Telemachus has occaſi . 
on only to fear a natural death; but he means if the o- 
ncle of Jupiter commands them to deſtroy Telemachus, 
that then the ſuitors will take away his life. He alludes 
v the foregoing ſpeech, of Amphinomus: 


Conſult we firſt th all-ſeeing pow'rs above, 

And the ſure oracles of righteous Jove. 

If they aſſent, ev'n by this band he dies; 

I/ they forbid, I war not with the ſkies, Euſtathius. 


Vor. III. ö Q 
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No: by the righteons pow'rs of heav'n I ſwear, * 
His blood in vengeance ſmokes upon my ſpear. 

Ulyſſes, when my infant days 1 led, 

With wine ſuffic d me, and with dainties fed: 

My gen'rous ſoul abhors th' ungrateful part, 460 
And my friend's ſon lives deareſt to my heart. 

Then fear no mortal arm: If heav'n deſtroy, 

We mult reſign; for man is born to die. 


Thus ſmooth he ended, yet his death conſpir'd: 
Then ſorrowing, with fad ſtep the queen retir d, 46; Ml r: 
With ſtreaming eyes all comfortleſs deplor'd, ar 
Touęh d with the dear remembrance of her lord ; = 
Nor ceas'd, till Pallas bid her ſorrows fly, 

And in ſoft ſlumber ſeald her flowing eye. | of 
And now Eumzus, at the ev'ning hour, 4 Bay 
Came late returning to his ſylvan bow'r, | | — 
Ulyſſes and his ſon had dreſt with art is | 
A yearling boar, and gave the gods their part. 7. 
Holy repaſt! That inſtant from the ſkies _ | — 
The martial goddeſs to Ulyſſes flies: 451 
She waves her golden wand, and reaſſumes the 
From ev'ry feature every grace that blooms; Ie! 
At once his veſtures change ; at once ſhe ſheds = 
Age o'er his limbs, that tremble as he treads, | Fl 


Leſt to the queen the ſwain with tranſport fly, 480% Hart; 
Unable to contain th' unruly joy. 5 

V hen near he drew; the prince breaks forth ; proclaim 
What tydings, friend ? what ſpeaks the voice of tame! you 
Say, if the fuitors meaſure back the main, 
Or till in ambuſh thirſt for blood in vain? 


455 


465 


470 
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Whether, he cries, they meaſure back the flood, 

Or till in ambuſh thirſt in vam for blopd, 

Eſcap'd my care: where lawleſs ſuitors ſway, 

Thy mandate born, my ſoul diitain'd to ſtay. 

But from th* Hermean height I caſt a view, 

Where to the =o a bark high bounding flew ; 


490 


v. 490, From 1h Hermæan height —— | It would 
be ſuperfluous to tranilate all the various. interpretations 
of this paſſage 3 it will be ſufficiently intelligible to the 
reader, if he looks upon it only to imply that there was 
an hill in Ithaca called the Hermæan hill, either becauſe 
there was a temple, ſtatue, or altar of Mercury upon it; 
and ſo called from that deity. 

It has been written that Mercury being the meſſenger 
of the Gods, in his frequent journies cleared the roads, 
and when he fourd any ſtones, he threw them in an heap 


out of the way, and theſe heaps were called U, or 


Mercuries, The circumſtance of his clearing the roads 
is ſomewhat odd, but why might not Mercury as well as 
Trivia preſide over them, and have his images erected in 
public ways, becauſe he was ſuppoſed to frequent them as 
the meſſenger of the gods? 

This book takes up no more time than the ſpace of 
the thirty eighth day ; for Telemachus reaches the lodge 
of Eumæus in the morning, a little after he diſpatches Eu- 
mæus to Penelope, who returns in the evening of the ſame 
day, The book in general is very beautiful in the origi- 
nal; the diſcovery of Ulyſſes. to Telemachus is particu» 
larly tender and affecting: It has ſome reſemblance with 
that of Joſeph's diſcovery of himſelf to his brethren, and 
it may not perhaps; be diſagreeable to ſee how two ſuch 
authors deſcribe the ſame [paſſion, I am . Jam 
your brother Joſeph. 


Jam Ulyſſes, I, my ſon! am be! 
An. 
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Her freight a ſhining band; with martial air 

Each pois'd his ſuield, and each advanc'd his ſpear; 

And if aright theſe ſearching eyes ſurvey, 

Th' eluded ſuitors ſtem the wat'ry way. 495 
The prince, well pleas'd to diſappoint their wiles, 

Steals on his ſire a glance, and ſecret ſmiles. 

And now a ſhort repaſt prepar'd, they fed, 

Till the keen rage of craving hunger fled : ?- 

Then to repoſe withdrawn, apart they lay, Joo 

And in ſoft ſleep forgot the cares of day. 


And be wept aloud, and be fell on bis brother's nec 
and wepte | 


He wept abundant, and be wept aloud, : 


But it muſt be owned that Homer falls infinitely ſhort of 
Moſes : he muſt be a very wicked man, that can read the 
hiſtory of Joſeph without the utmoſt touches of compal- 
fion and tranſport. There is a majeſtic fimplicity in the 
whole relation, and ſuch an aſſecting portrait of human 
nature, that it overwhelms us with viciſſuudes of joy and 
Torrow, This is a pregnant inftance How much the bel 
of heathen writers is inferior to the divine hiſtorian upon 
a parallel ſubject, where the two authors endeavour to 
move the ſofter paſſions. The ſame may with equal truth 
be faid in reſpect to ſublimity: not only in the inſtance 
produced by Longinus, viz. Let there be light, and there 
nom light: Let the earth be made, and the earth wa 
made: but in general, in the more elevated parts of-{cnp 
ture, and particularly the whole book of Job; which, 
with regard both to ſublimity of thought, and morality, 
exceeds beyond all compariſon the moſt noble parts d 
Homer, 
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Telemachus, returning to the city, relates to Penelope the fum of bis 


neck travels. Ulyſſes is condufted by Eumeus to the palace, where his 
old dog Argus acknowledges his maſter, after an abſence of twenty 
years, and dies with joy. Eumaus returns into the country, and 
Ulyes remains among the ſuitors, whoſe behaviour is deſcrided, 

rt of 


d the WJ ON as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with roſeate light the dewy lawn; 

ein haſte the prince aroſe, prepar'd to part; 
7 His hand impatient graſps the poimed dart; 
e belt Fair on his feet the poliſh'd ſandals ſhine, al 
upon And thus he greets the maſter of the ſwine. 

My friend adieu; let this ſhort ſtay ſuffice ; 
1 haſte to meet my mother's longing eyes, 
And end her tears, her forrows, and her ſighs. 


v. 8. I haſte to meet my mother*s longing eyes.] There 
are two reaſons for the return of Telemachus; one, the 
duty a ſon owes to a mother: the other, to find an op- 
portunity to put in execution the defigns concerted with 
Ulyſſes: the. poet therefore ſhifts the ſcene from tlie ledge 
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But thou attentive, what we order heed ; 10 
This hapleſs ſtranger to the city lead; 

By public bounty let him there be hd, „ 

And bleſs the hand"that ſtretches forth the bread. 

To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 


My will may covet; but my pow'r denies. 15 


to the palace. W takes not Ulyſſes along with 


him, for fear he ſhvuld raiſe ſuſpicion in the ſuitors, that 
a perfon 1 in a beggar's garb has ſome ſecret merit, to ob- 
tain the familiarity of a king's ſon, and this might be an 


| occaſion of a diſcovery ; whereas when Ulyſſes afterwards 


- appears amongſt the ſuitors, he is thought to be an entire 


— 


ſtranger to Telemachus, which prevents all jealouſy, and 


gives them an opportunity to carry on their meafures with - 


out any particular obſervation, Beſides, Eumæus is ſtill 
to be kept in ignorance concerning the perfon of Ulyſſes, 
Telemachus therefore gives him a plauſible reaſon for his 
return ; namely, that his mother may no longer be in pain 
for his ſafety: this likewiſe excellently contributes to de- 
ceive Eumæus. Now as the preſence of Ulyſſes in the 
palace is abſolutely neceſſary to bring about the ſuitors 
deſtruction, Telemachus orders Eumzvs to conduct him 
thither, and by this method he comes as the friend and 
gueſt of Eumzus, not of Telemachns : moreover, this 
injunction was neceſſary: Eumæus was a perſon of ſuch 


_ generoſity, that he would have thought himſelf oblidged 


to detain his gueſt under his own care and inſpection: nay, 
before he guides him towards the palace, in the ſequzl 
of this book, he tells Ulyſſes he does it ſolely in compli- 
ance witth the order of Telemachus, and acts contrary to 
his own inclinations, 
v. 14. To wipe the tears from all affiited eyes 
My will may covet, but my pow'r denies] 


is might appear too free a declaration, if Telemaches 


Il. 
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If chis raiſe anger in the ſtranger's thought, 
The pain of anger puniſhes the fault: 
The very truth I undifpuis'd declare: 
For what ſo eaſy as to be ſincere? 
To this Ulyſſes. What the prince requires 20 
Of ſwift removal, ſeconds my defires. 
To want like mine, the peopled town can yield 
More hopes of comfort than the lonely ſicld. 
Nor fits my age to till the labour'd lands; 
Or ſtoop to taſks a rural lord demands. 25 
Adieu! but ſince this ragged garb can bear 
do ill, th* inclemencies of morning air, 
A few hours ſpace permit me here to ſtay; 
My ſteps Eumæus ſhall to town convey, 
With riper beams when Phoebus warms the day. J 30 
Thus he : nor ought Telemachus reply'd, 
But left the manſion with a lofty ſtride: 
Schemes of revenge his pond'ring breaſt elate, 
Revolving deep the ſuitors ſudden fate. 


had made it before he knew Ulyſſes ; for no circumſtance 
could juſtify him for uſing any diſregard toward the poor 
and ſtranger, according to the ſtrict notions, and the ſanc- 
tity, of the laws of hoſpitality amongſt the ancients: but 
3 the caſe ſtands we are not the leaſt ſhocked at the 
words of Telemachus ; we know the reaſon why he thus 
ſpeaks ; it is to conceal Ulyſſes. He is ſo far from ſhew- 
ig any particular regard to him, that he treats him with 
a ſeverity in ſome degree contrary to the laws of hoſpi- 
tality ; by adding, that if be complains of this, hard u- 
ſage, the complaint will not redreſs but increaſe bis cala- 
aty, . * 11 Las od: 109th r 
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Arriving now before th' imperial hall, 3 
He props his ſpear againſt the pillar d wall; 
Then like a lion o'er the threſhold bounds; 
The marble pavement with his ſtep reſounds: 
lis eye firſt glanc'd where Euryclea ſpreads 
With furry ſpoils of beaſts the ſplendid beds: 
She ſaw, ſhe wept, ſhe ran with eager pace, 
And reach'd her maſter with a long embrace. 
All crouded round the family appears, 

With wild entrancement, and ecſtatic tears. 
Swift from above deſcends the royal fair; 

(Her beauteous cheeks the bluſh of Venus wear, 
Chaſten'd with coy Diana's penſive air) 


S 


v. 46. Her beauteous cheeks the bluſh of Venus wer 
Chaſlen'd with coy Diana's pen/rve air. | 

This deſcription preſents us with a noble idea of the bea 
ty and chaſtity of Penelope; her perſon reſembles Venu 
but Venus with the modeſ} air of Diana. Dnonylin 
Halicarn. takes notice of the _ and ſoftneſs = 


two verſes. 
— 


Hd bn Sah Tigi@gay Harti 
Aer ixi>n, # N Xeven . 


| When Homer (remarks that author) paints a beaunifo 
Face, or an engaging object, he chuſes the he Fofic youels 
and molt ſmooth and flowing ſemivowels : he never co! 
the pronunciation with rough ſounds, and a colliſion of 
-untunable conſonants, but every ſyllable, every letter on 
Tpire to exhibit the beauty of the object he endeavors 
to repreſent : there are no leſs than three and thirty von 
els in two lines, and no more than twenty nine cooſ 
7nants, which makes CO OR INE 


E 
and 
ladi 
ous 
ak 
em 
pre 
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fro 
der 
fer 
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30 Hangs o'er her ſon ; in his embraces dies; ; 
Rains kiſſes on his neck, his face, his eyes: Y 
Few words ſhe ſpoke, tho' much ſhe had to ſay, 50 | | 
And ſcarce thoſe few, for tears, could force their way. | 
Light of my eyes! he comes! unhop'd for joy! | 
Has heav'n from Pylos brought my lovely boy ? 

80 ſnatch'd from all our cares Tell, haſt thou known 
Thy father's fate, and tell me all thy own. 55 
Oh deareſt, moſt rever d of womankind! : 

Ceaſe with thoſe tears to melt a manly mind, 

4M (Reply'd the prince) nor be our fates deplor'd, 
From death and treaſon to thy arms reſtor d. = 
Go bathe, and rob'd in white, aſcend the tow'rs ; 60 | 
With all thy handmaids thank th immortal powers; | 
To ev'ry god vow he catombs to bleed, 

and call Jove's vengeance on their guilty deed, 


gg == 


Penelope, we ſee, embraces her ſon with the utmoſt 
aſſection: Kifiug the lip was not in faſhion in the days 
of Homer 3M one (remarks the biſſiop) ever &ifes the 
I or mouth. Penelope here killes her ſon's eyes, and 
his head; that is, his cheek, or perhaps forehead : antl Eu- 
meus; in the preceding book, embraces the hands, eyes, 
and head of Telemachus. But for the comfort of the 
ladies, I rejoice to obſerve that all theſe were ceremoni- 
ous kiſſes from a mother to f ſon, or from an inferior to 
A ſuperior: this therefore is no argument that lovers thus 
embraced, nor ought it to be brought as a reaſon why the 
preſent manner of ſalutation ſhould be abrogated; Ma- 
tam Dacier has been ſo tender as to to keep it a ſecret 
tom the men, that there ever was a time in which the mo- 
dern method of kiſſing was not in faſhion.z ſhe highly de- 
rres their thanks and gratitude for it. 


wo HOMER ODYSSEY, Book x 
While to th' aſſembled council I repair; 
A ſtranger ſent by heav'n attends me there; 6; 
My new accepted gueſt 1 haſte to find, 
Now to Piræus' honour'd charge conſign'd. 
| The matron heard, nor was bis word in rain, 

She bath'd; and rob'd in white, with all her train, 

To ev'ry god vow'd hecatombs to bleed, 70 
And call'd Joye's vengeance on the guilty deed. 
Arm'd with bis lance the prince then paſt the gate; 
Two dogs behind, a faithful guard, await : 
Pallas his form with grace divine improves : 
The gazing.croud admires him as he moves. 's 


v. 65. 4 Aranger ſent by beau. n attend; me there, 
There is a -vein of ſincere piety that runs through the 
words and actions of Telemachus : he has no ſooner de- 
livered bis mother from her uneaſy apprebenſions concer- 
ning his ſafety, but he proceeds to another act of virtue 
toward Theoclymenus, whom he had taken into his pro- 
tection: he performs his duty towards men and towards 
the gods. It is by his direction that Penelope offers up 
her devotions for ſucceſs, ' and thanks for his return, l 
is he who preſcribes the manner of it; namely, by waſt- 
ing the hands, in token of the purity of mind required by 
thoſe who ſupplicate the deities ; and by putting on clean 
garments, to ſhew the reverence and regard with which 
their ſouls. ought to be poſſeſt when they appear before 
the gods; am not ſenſible that the laſt ceremony is of- 


ten mentioned in other parts of Homer; yet I doubt not 
but it was practiſed upon all religious ſolemnities. The 
moral of the whole is, that piety is a ſure way to victory: 
Telemachus appears every where a good man, and for 
this reaſon he becomes at laſt an happy obe; beser 
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Him, gath' ring round, the haughty ſuitors greet 
With ſemblance fair, but inward" deep deceit, 
Their falſe addreſſes gen'rous be deny'd, 

Paſt on, and fate by faithful Mentor's fide ; 
With Antiphus, and Halitherſes fate, 

(His father's counſellors, rever'd far age.) 

Of his own fortunes, and Ulyſſes fame, 

Much aſk'd the ſeniors; till Pirzus came. 

The {tranger-gueſt purſu'd him cloſe behind; 
Whom when Telemachus beheld he join'd. 

He, (when Piræus aſk'd for ſlaves to bring 

The gifts and treaſures of the Spartan 
Thus thoughtful anſwer'd : Thoſe 
Dark and unconſcious of the will of 
We.know not yet the full event of all : 

Stabb'd in his palace if your prince muſt fall, 
Us, and our houſe if treaſon mult o'erthrow, 


Fetter a friend poſſeſs them, than a ſoe: 

If death to.thele, and vengeance heay'n decree, 
Riches are welcome then, not elſe, to me. 

ill then, retain the gifts. The hero ſaid, 
And in his hand the willing ſtranger led. 

Then: diſ-array'd, the ſhining bath they ſought, 
With ungaents ſmooth, of poliſh'd marble wrought ; 
obedient handmaids with aſſiſtant toil | 
Supply the limpid wave, and fragrant oil: 

Then o'er their limbs refulgent robes they threw, 
And freſh from bathing, to their ſeats withdrew, 
The golden ew'r a nymph attendant brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the pure, tranſlucent ſprings ; 
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With copious ſtreams\that golden ew'r ſupplies | 

A ſilver laver of capacious ſize, _ 

They waſh : the table, in fair order ſpread, 

Is pil'd with viands and the ſtrength of bread. 

Full oppoſite, before the folding gate, 110 
The penſive mother ſits in humble ſtate; 

Lowly ſhe fate, and with dejected view 

The fleecy threads her ivory fingers drew, 

The prince and ſtranger; ſhar'd the genial feaſt, 


*Till now the rage of thirſt and hunger ceaſt, 115 
When thus the queen. My ſon | my only friend! 

Say, to my mouraful couch ſhall I aſcend ? 

(The couch deſerted now a length of years; 


The couch for ear water'd with my tears) 


v. 1 17. Say, to my mournſul couch, etc, ] Penelope 
had requeſted Telemachus to give her an account of his 
voyage to Pyle, and of what he had heard concerning 
Ulyfles. He there waved the diſcourſe, becauſe the queen 
was in public with her female attendants : by this condutt 
the poet ſuſtains both their characters; Penelope is im- 
patient to hear of Ulyſſes, and this agrees with the affec- 
tion of a tender wife ; but the diſcovery being unſeaſon- 
able, Telemachus forbears to ſatisfy her curioſity ; in 
which he acts like a wiſe man. Here, obſerves Euſtathi- 
us, ſhe gently Teproaches him for not ſatisfying her i impa- 
tience concerning her huſband; fhe ĩnſinuates that it is a 
pece of cruelty to permit her {till to grieve, when it is in 
his power to give her comfort; and this induces him to 
gratify her defires. It ought to be obſerved, that Ho- 
mer chuſes a proper time for this relation; it was neceſ- 
ſary chat the ſuitors ſhould be ignorant of the ſtory of U- 
Iyſſes ; Telemachus therefore makes it when they art 


withdrawn, to their ſports and when none were chen 
but friends. 9 TR . 
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pook XVII. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 293 
$:y wilt thou not (ere yet the ſuitor ere, 120 
Return, and riot ſhakes our walls a-new) 14 
day wilt thou not the leaſt account afford ? 

The leaſt glad tydings of my abſent lord? 

To her the youth, We reach'd-the Pylian plains, 
Where Nettor, ſhepherd of his people, reigns, 125 
All arts of tenderneſs to him are known, 

Kind to Ulyſſes' race as to his ; 

No father, wich 'a fonder graſp of joy, 

Strains to his befor his long abſent boy. 

But all unknown, if yet Ulyffes breathe, 130 
Or glide a ſpectre in the reatms beneath. 

For farther ſearch, his rapid ſteeds tranſport 

My lengthen'd journey to the Spartan court, 

There Argive Helen I beheld, whoſe charms 

($0 heav'n decreed) -ingag'd the great in arms, 137 
My cauſe of coming told, he thus rejoin'd | 
And till his words live perfect in my mind. 

Heav'ns ! would a ſoft, inglorious, daſtard train 
An abſent hero's nuptial joys prophane ! 


v. 134. There Argive Helen 1 beheld, whoſe charms 
(Co beav'n decreed) etc.] 

Zuſtathius takes notice of the candid behaviour of Tele» 
nachus with reſpect to Helen: She had received him 
courteouſly, and he teſtifies bis gratitude, by aſcribing the 
calamities ſhe drew upon her country to the decree of 
heaven, not to her immodeſty: this is particularly decent 
in the mouth of Telemachus, becauſe he is now acquain- 


ud with his Father's return; otherwiſe he could not have 


mentioned her name but to her diſhonour, who had been 
the occafion of his death. 
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So with her young; amid the woodland ſhades, 140 Le 


A tim'rous hind the lion's court invades, ' | W 
Leaves in that fatal lair her tender fawns, So! 
And climbs the cliff. or feeds along the.lawas ; Th 
Meantime returning, with remorſeleſs ſway | uly 
The monarch ſavage rends the panting prey : 145 MW ant 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, No 
Shall great Ulyſſes re- aſſert his claim. Nor 
O Jove! ſupreme !- whom men and gods revere ; Th 
And thou whoſe luſtre gilds the rowling ſphere ! Thi 
With pow'r congenial join'd, propitious aid 150 x 
The chief adopted by the martial maid ! But 
Such to our wiſh the warrior ſoon reſtore, Wh 
As when, contending on the Leſbian ſhore, ob 
His proweſs Philomelides confeſt, 

And loud acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſt: 155 


Then ſoon ih invaders of his bed, and throne, 
Th e nlove preſumptuous ſhall by death atone, 
Now what you queſtion of my antient friend, 
With truth l anſwer; thou the truth attend, 


v. 138. Heav'ns! would a ſeſt, ingloriout, daſtard 
frain, etc,) Theſe verſes are repeated from the fourth 
Odyſſey; and are not without a good effect; they can» 
not fail of comforting Penclope, by affuring her that U- 
lyfles is alive, and reſtrained by Calypſo involuntarily; 


they give her hopes of his return, and the ſatisfaRtion af Un 
hearing his glory from the mouth of Menelaus. The 
conciſeneſs of Telemachus is likewiſe remarkable; he 
recapitulates in thirty eight lines the ſubject of almolt 
three books, the third, the fourth and fifth ; he ſelech 
every circumſlance that can pleaſe Penelope, and drop 
thoſe that would give her pain. 


Book XVII. HOMER ODYSSEY, 
40 Learn what I heard the * ſea-born ſeer relate, 160 
Whoſe eye can pierce the dark receſs of fate. 
Sole in an iſle, impriſon'd by the main, 
The ſad ſurvivor of his num'rous train, 
Ulyſſes lies ; detain'd by magic charms, 
145 And preſt unwilling in Calypſo's arms. 165 
No ſailors there, no veſſels to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th' immeaſurable way 
This told Atrides, and he told no more. . 
Thence ſafe I voyag'd to my native ſhore, ö 
150 He ceas d; nor made the penſive queen reply, 170 
But droop'd her head, and drew a ſecret ſigh. 
When Theoclymenus the ſeer began: a 
Oh ſuff ring conſort of the ſuff ring man 


17 ® Proteus, 
v. 172. When Theoclymenus the ſeer began, etc.] It 
8 vith great judgment that the poet here introduces The- 
delymenus; he is a perſon that has no direct relation to 
de ſtory of the Odyſſey, yet becauſe he appears acciden · 
ully in it, Homer unites him very artificially with it, that 
2 te may not appear to no purpoſe, and as an uſeleſs orna- 
nent. He here ſpeaks as an Augur, and what he utters 
contributes to the perſeverance of Penelope in reſiſting the 
adrefſes of the ſuitors, by aſſuring her of the return of 
es; and conſequently in ſome degree Theoclymenus 
promotes the principal action. But it may be ſaid, if it 
vas neceſſary that Penelope ſhould be informed of his re- 
um, why does not Telemachus aſſure her of it, who was 
Imol hlly acquainted of the truth ? The anſwer is, that Pene- 
bye is not to be fully informed, but only encouraged by a 
neral hope: Theoclymenus ſpeaks from his art, which 
hay poſlibly be liable to error; but Telemachus maſk 
R 2 


1965 HOMER U ODYSSEY. Beck XV11; 
What human knowledge could, thoſe kings might tell; 
But I the ſecrets of high heav'n reveal. 1 
Before the firſt of gods be this declar d, | 
Before the board whoſe bleſkngs we have ſhar'd; 
Witneſs the genial rites, and witneſs all 
This houfe holds ſaered in her ample wall 
Ev'n now this inſtant, great Ulyſſes lay'd 180 
At reſt, or wand ring in his country's ſhade, 

Their guilty deeds, in hearing, and in view 
Secret revolves; and plans the vengeance due, 
Of this ſure auguries the gods beſtow'd, 
When firſt our veſſel anchor'd in your road: 185 
Succeed thoſe omens, heav'n ! (the queen rejoin d) 
And ev*ry envy'd happineſs attend 
The man, who calls Penelope his friend. 

Thus commun d they: while in the marble court 190 
ee en. lords r 


have ſpoken from knowledge Which would have been 
contrary to the iqjunctions of Ulyffes, and might have pro- 


ved fatal by an unſeaſonable diſcovery : it was therefore 
judicious in the poet to put the aſſdrance of the return of 
Dinh ois the Worn of Theoflywnanes, and not of Te 
lemachus. 
There is an expreſſion ig this ſpeech, which in the 
Greek is remarkable ; literally it is to be rendered, .- 
* lyfſes is now fitting or creeping in Ithaca,” neuro; 1 
rey; that is, Ulyſſes is returned and concealed : it is u · 
ken from the poſture of a perſon in the act of endeavour 
ing to hide himſelf: he fits down or creeps upon the 
ground, Euſtarhius explains it by ropa, — a r ahn 
inal This: on 
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Book XV. HOMERS ODYSSEY, 
fthwart the ſpacious. ſquara each tries bis art 
To whirl the difls, or aim the miſſile dart. 8 

| Now did che hour of fweet repalt arrive, 
And from the field the victim flocks they drive: 195 
Medon the herald (one who pleas'd thera beſt, . 

And honour'd with a portion of their feaſt). 


v. 192. ea cb tries hit art 
To whirl the diſk, or aim the miſſile dart. ] 
Fuſtathius remarks, that though the ſuitors were aban- 
doned to luxury, vice and intemperance, yet they exer- 
ciſe themſelves in laudable ſports; they toſs the quoit, or 
throw the jayelin, which are both heroic diverſions, and 
form the body into ſtrength and activity. This is owing 
to the virtue of the age, not the perſons : ſuch ſports were 


faſhionable, and therefore uſed by the ſuitors, and not 


becauſe they were heroic,” However they may inſtruct us 
zever to give ourſelves up to idleneſs and ination ; but 
to make our very diverſions ſubſervient to nobler views, 
and turn a pleaſure into a virtue. xs 

v. 196. Medon the herald, one aubo plear'd them bel.] 
We may obſerve that the character of Medon is very 
particular; he:1s-at the ſame time a favourite of the ſui- 
tors, and Telemachus, perſons entirely oppoſite in their 
ere{ts. Ie ſeldom happens that any man can pleaſe two 
parties, - without acting an inſincere part: Atticus was in- 
deed equally acceptable to the two factions of Czfar and 
Pompey, but it was becauſe he ſeemed neutral, and ated 
i if they were both his friends; or rather he was a man 
of ſuch eminent vwtues, that they eſteemed it an honour 
to have him thought cheir friend. Hemer every where 
teprelenes Medon- us a perſon of imegrity ; he is artful, 
but riot criminal no doubt but he made all compliances, * 
wat conſiſted with probicy, with the ſuitors diſpoſnions; 
by this method he ſaved Pegelope more eſſectnah/ thin 
Ehe had ſbewed a more rigid virtue. Hie made hiniſelf 

R 3 


198 HOMEN ODYSSEY. Bock xvn. 
To bid the banquet interropts their play). 
Swift to the hall they haſte; aſide they lay 
Their garments, and ſuccinct, the victims ſlay. © 200 
Then ſheep and goats and briſtly porkers bled, 
And the proud ſteer was o'er the marble ſpread. 
While thus the copious banquet they provide ; 
Along the road converſing ſide by ſide, 
Proceed Ulyſſes and the faithful ſwain : et: 206 
When thus Eumæus, gen'rous and humane. 
To town, obſervant of our lord's beheſt, 
Now let us ſpeed; my friend, no more my gueſt ! 
Yet like myſelf I wiſh'd thee here preferr d, 
Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd. 210 
But much to raiſe my malter's wrath 1 fear; 
The wrath of princes ever is ſevere. 
Then heed his will, and be our journey made 
While the broad beams of Phcebus are diſplay d, 
Or ere brown ev'aing ſpreads her chilly ſhade. - 215 


maſter of their hearts by an inſinuating behaviour, and 
was a ſpy upon their actions. Euſtathius compares him 
to a buſkin that fits both legs, % 7:5 Keodogros ; he ſeems 
to have been an Anti-Cato, and practiſed a virtuou 


Tom 210. Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd.) 
Such little traits as theſe are very delightful ; for the rea- 
der knowing that the perſon to whom this offer is made, 
is Ulyſſes, cannot fail of being diverted to ſee the honelt 
and loyal Eumzus promiſing to make his maſter and king 
the keeper of his herds or ſtalls, 59a ; unn 
fered as a piece of good fortune or dignity. /. 

v. 215. fre ey ning ſpregds ber chilly Sale 
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Book XVIt. HOMERs ODYSSEY, 
Juſt thy advice, (the prudent chief rejoin'd) 

And ſuch as ſuits the dictate of my mind. 

Lead on: but help me to ſome ſtaff to ſtay 


My feeble ſtep. ſince rugged is the way. 
Acroſs his ſhoulders, then, the ſcrip he flung, 


220 
Wide patch'd, and faſten d by a twiſted thong: 

A ſtaff Eumæus gave. Along the way 

Chearly they fare: behind, the keepers ſtay 

Theſe with their watchful dogs (a conſtant guard) 

%? ly his abſence, and attend che herd. 225 


Euſtathius gathers from theſe words, that the time of the 
action of the Odyſſey was in the end of autumn. or be- 
ginning of winter, when the mornings and evenings are 
cold : thus Ulyſſes, in the beginning of this book makes 
the coldneſs of the morning an excuſe for not going with 
Telemachus ; his rags being but an ill defence againſt it: 
and here Eumæus mentions the coldueſs of the evening, 
as a reaſon why they ſhould begin their jpurney in the 
beat of the day; fo that it was now probably about ten 
of che clock, and they arrive at Ithaca at noon : from 
hence we may conjecture, that the lodge of Eumæus was 
fre or fix miles from the city; that is, about two hours 
walk. 

v. 224. Theſe with their watchfut dog. 1 K 
is certain that if theſe little particulars had been omitted, 
there would have been no chaſm in the connection; why 
then does Homer inſert fuch circumſtances artneceAirily, 
which it muſt be allowed are of no importance, and add 
nothing to the perfection of the ſtory ? nay, they are ſuch 
3s may be thought trivial, and unworthy the dignity of 
epic poetry. But, as Dacier yery well obſerves, they are 
a kind of painting : Were a painter to draw this ſubje@, 


be would undonbtedly inſert into the piece theſe herdfmen 


and dogs after the manner of Homer; they are natural 


20 HOMERS ODYSSEY. Book XVII 
And now his city {trikes the monarch's.eyes,, , 
Alas ! how chang dil a man of miſeries : 
Propt on a ſtaff, a beggar old and bare, 
In rags diſhoneſt flutt ring with the air! | 
Now pals'd the ragged rock, they journey down 230 
The cavern'd way deſcending'to the town, 397 
Where, from the rock, with liquid lapſe diſtills 
A limpid fount ; that, ſpread in parting rills, 
Its current thence to ſerve the city brings : | 
An uſeful work! adorn'd by antient kings. 235 
Neritus, Ithacus, Polyctor, there 
in ſculptur d ſtone immortaliz d their care, 
In marble urns receiv'd it from abore. 
And. ſhaded with a green ſurrounding grove 3. 


ornaments, and conſequent]y are no diſgrace either to the 
poet or the painter. | 
It is obſervable that Homer- e n en d draught 
of the country; he ſets before us, as in a picture, the city, 
the circuler bee ol poplars adjacent, the fountain: falling 
from a rock, and che altar ſacred to the nymphs, erected 
on the point of i it. We are as it were tranſported iato 
hues and trayel with Ulyſſes and Eumeus : Homer ve- 
the obſervation of Horace above all yoow; ; namely, 
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230 


235 


Where ſilver alders, in high arches twin d. 240 


Drink the cool ſtream, and tremble to the wind. 
Beneath, ſequeſter'd to the nymphs, is ſeen 
A moſſy altar, deep embower d in green; 
Where conſtant vows by travellers are pay d, 
and holy horrors folemnize the ſhade, ' 245 
Here with his goats, (not vow'd to ſacred flame, 
But pamper'd luxury) Melanthius came; | cl 
Two grooms attend him. With an envious look | 
He ey'd the ſtranger, and imperious ſpoke. 2 
The good old proverb how this pair fullill ! 280 
une. but 2 
Mankind, to ſeek their oy fimilitude, 
Where goes the fwirie-herd with thar ill- look'd gueſt?” 
That giant-glutton, dreadful at a feaſt | 4 255 
Full many a poſt have thoſe broad ſhoulders worn, . 
from ev 'ry great man's gate repuls'd with ſeorn; | 
To no brave prize aſpir d che worthleſs ſwain, 3 
Twas bas for nn. alk d, and ask d in vain. 


— * 4 


v. 258. To no brave prize aſpir'd the or the Fave 
Twas but for ſcraps he aſt d. and aſt d in vain.] 
Dacier is. very ſingular 1 in her interpretation of this paſ- 
lage: She i imagines it has a reference to the games prac- 
tied amongſt the ſuitors, and to the rewards of the victors, 
which were uſually tripods and beautiful captives, © Think- 
* eſt,thou (fays Melanthius) that this beggar will obtain 
the victory in our ſports, and that they will give him, as 
the reward of his valour, ſome beautiful flaye, or ſome 
* precious tripod ?* But in Homer there is nothing that 
des the lealt countenance to, this explication ; he thus K 


9 
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2 HOMER* ODYSSEY. Bock xvn. 
J To beg, than work, he better underſtands; 260 
Or we prehaps might take him off thy hands. 
| * | 


terally ſpeaks : ** This fellow by going from door to door 
& will meet with correction, while he begs meanly for a 
© few ſcraps, not for things of price, ſuch as a captive or 
* tripod.” Euſtathius explains'it as ſpoken in contempt of 
Ulyſſes; that he appears to be ſach a vile perſon, as to 
have no ambition or hope to expect any thing better than 
a few ſcraps, nor to aſpire to the rewards of nobler ſtrang · 
ers, ſuch as captives or tripods- Ax ſays the ſame 
author, are the minuteſt crumbs. of bread, excixpararu 
Wor. I am perſuaded, that the reader will ſubſcribe to 
the judgment of Euſtathius, if he conſiders the conſtruc- 
tion, and that Rogers and Ai&nras are governed by ar 
as effectually as «xeavs, and therefore mult refer to the 
ſame act of begging, not of claiming by victory in the 
games; eiriCwy is not a word that can here expreſs a re- 
ward, but only a charity: beſides, would it not be ab- 
ſurd to ſay that a beggar goes from door to door aſking 
alms, and not rewards beſtowed upon victors in public 
exerciſes ? the words rod. E make the ſenſe ge» 
neral, they denote the life of a beggar, which is to go 
from door to door, and conſequently they ought not to 
be confined ſolely to the ſuitors, and if not, they can have 
no reference to any games, or to any rewards beſtowed 
upon ſuch occaſions. Beſides, it is ſcarce to be conceiv- 
ed that Melanthius could think this beggar capable of be- 
ing admitted into the company, much leſs into the diver- 
bons of the ſuitors, who were all perſons of high birth 
and ſtation. It is true, lib, 21. Ulyſſes is permitted to 
5 the bow, but this is through the peculiar grace of Te- 
lemachus, who knew the beggar to be re; and en- 
tirely contrary to their injunftions, 
From this paſſage we may, correct an error in Heſychi- 
us: woes, ſays he, are Ural t5 * ; Teiwodis : the ſentence 
is evidently maimed, for Heſychius undoubtedly thus 


n. Nock XVII. HOME Rs ODYSSEY. 203 
60 For any office could the ſlave be good, 

To cleanſe the fold, or help the kids to food; 

If any labour thoſe big joints could learn, | 
Some whey, to waſh his bowels, he might earn. 265 
- 2 To cringe, to whine, his idle hands to ſpread, 

or Wis all, by which that graceleſs maw is fed, 

Yet hear me! if thy impudence but dare 

Approach yon walls, I propheſy thy fare: | TIE 
g Dearly, full dearly ſhalt thou buy thy bread 270 
me Wich many a footſtool thund' ring at thy head, 

100 He thus: nor inſolent of word alone, 

Spurn'd with his ruſtic heel his king unknown; 

* Spurn'd, but not moy'd : He, like a pillar ſtood, | 2 
the Vor ſtirr'd an inch, contemptuous, from the road: 275 
the WW Doubtful, or with his ſtaff to ſtrike him dead, | 
b. r greet the payement with his worthleſs head. 

ing ort was that doubt; to quell his rage inur'd. 

blic The heroe ſtood ſelf-conquer'd, and endur'd. 


tro N vote it, 401 ures; . for thus, adds he, Ho- 
ave mer uſes i K : 

&x Aeg S Nin ag, 

be. bat is, ſays Heſychius, & a UN rgirodus, refer- 
ring to this verſe of the Odyſſey. 

v. 279. The heroe flood ſelſ-conquer'd, and endur d. ] 
Homer excellently ſuſtains the character of Ulyſſes ; he is 
2 man of patience, and maſter of all his paſſons : he is 
here miſuſed by one of his own ſervants, yet is fo far from 
returning the injury, that he ſtifles the ſenſe of it, with 
1 out ſpeaking one word : It is true he is deſcribed as hav- 
ng a conflict in his ſoul; but this is no derogation to his 
thus character: not to feel like a man, is inſenſibility, not vir- 


24 HOMER; ODYSSEY. Book xn. 
But hateful of the wretch, Eumeus heawd 280 
His hands obteſting, and this pray'r concei d. 
Daughters of Jove ! who from th'etherial bow'rs | 
Defcend to ſwell the ſprings, and feed the flow'rs ! 
Nymphs of this fountain ! to whoſe ſacred names 
Our rural victims mount in blazing flames! 283 
To whom Ulyſſesꝰ piety preferr'd | 
The yeatly firltlings of his flock, and herd; 
Succeed my wiſh ; your votaty reſtore : 
Oh be ſome god his convoy to our more! 
Due pains ſhail puniſh then this ſlave's offence, 299 
And humble all his airs of infoleace, © © 
Who proudly ſtalking, leaves the herds at large, 
Commences courtier, and neglects his charge. 

What niutters he ? (Melanthius ſharp rejoins } 
This crafty miſcreant big with dark deſigns? 29; 


tue; but to repreſs the emotions of the heart, and keep 
them within the bounds of moderation, this argues wi- 
dom, and turns an injury into a virtue and glory. There 
is an excellent contraſt between the benevolent Eumzus, 
and the inſolent Melauthius Eumæus reſents the outrage 
of Melanthius more than Ulyſſes ; he is moved with indig- 
nation, but how does he expreſs it ? not by railing, but by 
an appeal to heaven in a prayer: a conduct worthy to be 
imitated in more enlightened ages. The word 4y>xia; here 
bears a peculiar ſignification ; it does not imply voluptuouſ- 
neſs as uſually, but pride, and means that Ulyſſes would 
Tpail his haughty airs, if he ſhould ever return : this in- 
terpretation agrees with what follo s, where Eumæus te- 
Peaches him for de ſpiſing his. rural charge, and afpiring 
w politeneſs, or as we exprels it, to be a man of the town. 
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$0 The day ſhall come; nay, 'tis already near, 
When, ſlave ! to ſell thee at a price too dear, 
Mult be my care; and hence tranſport thee o'er, | 
(A load and ſcandal to this happy ſhore.) 
Oh ! that as ſurely great Apollo's dart, 300 
28; WM Or ſome brave ſuitor's ſword, might pierce the heart 
Of the proud ſon ; as that we-ſtand this hour 
In laſting ſafety from the father's pow'r. 
So ſpoke the wretch; but ſhunning farther fray, 
Turn'd his proud ſtep, and left them on their way. 305 
290 trait to the feaſt-full palace he repair'd, 
Familiar enter'd, and the banquet ſhar'd ; 
Beneath Eurymachus, his patron lord, 
He took his place, and plenty heap'd the board. 
Mean-time they heard, foft circling in the sky, 3106 
29 ¶ Sweet airs aſcend, and heav'nly minſtrelſy; 
Cor Phemius to the lyre attun'd the (train :) 
keep Ulyſſes hark ned, then addreſt the ſwain. 


v. 308. Beneath Eurymachus—H: took his place.) 

We may gather from hence the truth of an obſervation 

ah formerly made, That Melanthius, Eumzus, etc. were 
perſons of diſtinction, and their offices poſts of honour : 

we ſee Melanthius, who had charge of the goats of Ugh 

ſes, is a companion for princes. 

The reaſon why Melanthius in particular aſſociates 4 

himſelf with Eurymachus is, an intrigue which that prince 

holds with Melantho his ſiſter, as appears from the fol+ 

lowing book. There is a confederacy and league between | 


them, and we find they all ſuffer condign puniſhment in the 
end of the Odyſſey, 


Vor. III. 8 
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Well may this palace admiration claim, 

Great, and reſpondent to the maſter's fame ! 315 
Stage above ſtage ch imperial ſtructure ſtands, 

Holds the chief honours and the town commands 

High walls and battlements the, courts incloſe, 

And the ſtrong gates defy a holt of foes. 

Far other cares ita dwellers now employ ; 320 
The throng'd aſſembly, and the feaſt of joy: 

{ ſee the ſmokes of ſaerißce aſpire, 

And hear (what graces ev'ry feaſt) the lyre. 

Then thus Eumæus. Judge we which were beſt ; 
Amidſt yon revellers a ſudden gueſt 325 
Chhuſe you to mingle, while behind I ſtay? 

Or 1 firſt entꝰring introduce the way? 

Wait for a ſpace without, but wait not long; 

This is the houſe of violence and wrong : 

Some rude inſult thy rev'rend age may bear; 330 
For like their lawleſs lords, the ſervants are. 


v. 318. High walls and battlements, etc.] We have 
here a very particular draught or plan of the palace of U- 
lyſſes; it is a kigd of caſtle, at once deſigned for ſtrength 
and magnificence : this we way gather from #Tsgon2/or a: 
ie Which, Heſychius explains by UmipTuJioa:, dig 
not eaſily to be ſurmounted, or forced by arms 

Homer artfully introduces Ulyſſes ſtruck with wonder 
at che beauty of the palace; this is to confirm Eumæus in 
the opinion that Ulyſſes is really the beggar he appears to 
be, and a perfect ſtrarger among the Ithacans : thus alſo 
vchen he complains of huoger, he ſpeaks the language ofa 
beggar, as Euſtathius remarks, to, perſuade Eumæus that 
he takes his journey to the court, folely out of want ans 
hunger, 
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Juſt is, oh friend! thy caution, and addreſt 

(Reply'd the chief) to no unheedful breaſt) 
The wrongs and injuries of baſe mankind | 
Freſh to my ſenfe, and always in my mind. - 
The bravely-patient to no fortune yields: 
On rolling oceans, and in fighting fields, 
Storms have I paſt, and many a (tern debate; 
And now in humbler ſeene ſubmit to fate, 
What cannot Want? the beſt ſhe will expoſe, 
And I am learn'd in all her train of woes; 
She fills with navies, hoſts, and loud alarms 
The ſea, the land, and ſnakes the world with arms ! 

Thus, neat the gates conferring as they drew, 


Argus, the dog, his antient maſter knew; 


340 


345 


v. 345. Argus, the ug. his antient maſſer #nmy, etc] 
This whole epiſode has fallen under the ridicule of the 
eritiesſʒ monſieur Perault in particular: The dunghill be- 
fore the palace (ſays that author) is more proper for a 
* peaſant than a king; and it is beneath the dignity of 
poetry to deſcribe the dog Argus almoſt devoured with 
* yermin.” It muſt be allowed, that ſuch a familiar epi- 
ſode could not have been properly introduced into the lli 
ad: it is writ in a nobler ſtyle, and diſtinguiſhed by a 
boldneſs of ſentiments and diction ; whereas the Odyfley 
deſcends to the familiar. and is calculated more for com- 
mon than heroic life What Homer ſays of Argus is very 
natural, and I do not know any thing more beautiful or 
more affecting in the whole poem: I dare appeal to every 
perſon's judgment, if Argus be not as juſtly and properly 
repreſented, as the nobleſt figure in it, It is certain that 
the vermin which Homer mentions would debaſe dur poe- 
try, but in the Greek that very word is noble and ſono- 
rous, Korg: But _ is the objection coneerting 

2. 


N. 
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He, not unconſcious of the voice, and tread, 
Lifts to the ſound his ear, and rears his head. 
Bred by Ulyſſes, nouriſh'd at his board, 
But ah ! not fated long to pleaſe his lord ? 
To him, his ſwiftneſs and his ſtrength were vain; 35a 
The voice of glory call'd him o'er the main. 
Till then in ev'ry ſylvan chace renown'd, 
With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around; 
ith him the youth purſu'd the goat or fawn, 

Or trac'd the mazy leveret o'er the lawn. 355 
Now left to man's ingratitude he lay ; 
Un-hous'd, neglected, in the public way; 
And where on heaps the rich manure was ſpread, 
Obſcene with reptiles, took his ſordid bed. 

He knew his Iord : he knew, and ſtrove to meet, 360 
In vain he ſtroye, to crawl, and kiſs his feet ; 


the dunghill to be anſwered? We mult have recourſe to 
the ſimplicity of manners amongſt'the ancients, who thought 
nothing mean, that was of uſe to life. Ithaca was a bar- 
ren country, fall of rocks and mountains, and owed its 
fertility chiefly to cultivation, and for this reaſon ſuch cir- 
cumſtantial cares were neceſſary, It is true ſuch a de- 
ſcription now is more proper for a peaſant than a king, 
but antiently it was no diſgrace for a king to perform with 
his own hands, what is now left only to peaſants. We 
read of a dictator taken from the plough, and why may 
not a king as well manure his field as plough it, without 
receding from his dignity ? Virgil has 925 the ſame m 


into a precept : 
Ne faturare femo pingui pudeat ſola. 
x. | 361, bs vain be Prove to crawl, and kiſt bis feet.) 
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Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 

Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys. 

Soft pity touch 'd the mighty malter's ſoulʒ; 

Adown his cheek a tear unbidden ſtole, rt: * NN 369 

Stole unperceiv'd ; he turn'd his head, and dry'd 

The drop humane: then thus impaſſion'd cry'd. 
What noble beaſt in this abandon'd ſtate 

Lies here all helpleſs at Ulyſſes gate? 

His bulk and beauty ſpeak no vulgar praiſe ; 370 

If, as he ſeems, he was in better days, 

Some care his age deſerves ; or was he priz d 

For worthleſs beauty? therefore now deſpis'd ? 


It may ſeem that this circumſtance was inſerted caſually, 
or at leaſt only to ſhew the age and infirmity of Argus: 
but there is a further intent in it: If the dog had ran to 
Ulyſſes and fawned upon him, it would have raiſed a ſtrong 
ſuſpicion in Eumæus that he was not ſuch a ſtranger to the 
Ithacans as he pretended, but ſome perſon in diſguiſe; and 
this might have occalioned an unſeaſonable diſcovery. Eu- 
ſtathius, 

v. 364. Soft pity touch'd ihe mighty maſter's foul.) 1 
confeſs myſelf touched with the tenderneſs of theſe tears 
in Ulyſſes ; I would willingly think that they proceed from 
a better principle than the weakneſs of human nature, 
and are an E of a u virtuous and 2 07a 


"= 


— * ges 3 


Gord. men are eaſily moved to tears : im my judgment, : 


Vlyſſes appears more amiable while be weeps, over his 
fathfyl do dog, than when he drives an army of enernies be- 
fore bm: That "hews' him de a preat veto, This a 
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Such dogs, and men there are, mere things of ſtate, 

And always cheriſh'd by their friends, the great. 379 
Not Argus ſo, (Eumeus thus — 

But ſerv'd a maſter of a nobler kind, 

Who never, never ſhall behold him more ! 

Long, long ſinee periſh'd on a diftant ſhore ! 

Oh had you ſeen him, vig'rous, Pg, 

Swift as a ſtag, and as a lion ſtrong; 

Him no fell favage on the plain withſwod, 

None ſcap'd him, boſom'd in the gloomy wood; 

His eye how piercing, and his ſcent how true, 

To wind the vapour in the tainted dew ! 385 

Such, when Ulyſſes left his natal coaſt ; 

Now years un-nerve him, and his lord is loſt ! 

The women keep the gen'rous creature bare, 

22 
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Jent angel os in one of th fathers who prayed for the T 


grace & tear, 


m. 
- nolliſſima corda 7 
. generi dare ſe natura fatetur 10 


2. N . lac neſtri pars optima ſenfur, © 
7 Jor. Sat. 15. il © 


er tang yh SLC u! * 1821 "= + SSR? oh 
« 

Each gentle mind the ſoft ixſection felt,” hy 

For richeſt metals are elt abt de melt, __ 10 


a 37 4+ Such dogs and men there are, mere * ſhings of 
| fate, E al 

And ahvays cheriſt d by their friends, the great.) 85 
It is in the Greek, = Aran rig, OT in 77 but the word is not 

| to be taken in too riet a ſenſe ; it implies, all Lerfoor of 

diſtindiion or zus herr, like the word rex in Horace. 


l. 
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The maſter gone, che ſervants what reſtrains:? 290 
Or dwells humanity where not rergns ? 
Jore ſix d it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away, 

This ſaid, the honeſt herdſman ſtrode before : 
The muſing monarch pauſes at the door : 395 
The dag whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd, 


Regibus hic mos eft ubi equvr mercantur. 


And reginæ in Terence (as Dacicr obſerves) is uſed in 
the ſame Manner. 


Eunuchum porro dixli zelle te: 
Qvia ſolæ ultuntur bis reginæ. 


NV. . batever day 
Makes man a /lave, takes half bis auarthᷣ away, 
This ts a very remarkable ſentence, and commonly found 


to be true. Longious, in his enquiry into the decay of hu · 
man wit, quotes it, ** Servitude, be it never fo juſtly e- 


« (tabfiſhed; is a kind of priſon, wherein the foul ſhrinks 
jn ſome meaſure, and diminiſhes by conſtraint: it has 
e the ſame effe& with the boxes in which dwarfs are in- 
c cloſed, which not only hinder the body from its growth, 

i but make i leſs by the conſtriction, It is obſervable 
* that all the great orators flouriſhed in republics ; and 
* indeed what is there that raiſes the ſouls of great men 
® more than liberty? In other governments men common- 
ns ly become, inſtead of orators, pompous flatterers : a man 
© born in ſervitude may be capable of other ſciences ; but 
no ſlave can ever be an orator ; for while the mind is 
* depreſſed and broken by ſlavery, it will never dare to 
u think or ſay any thing bold and noble ; ; all the vigour 
.® evaporates, and it remains as it were conſined in 3 
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Takes a laſt look, and having ſeen him, dies ; | 
So clos'd for ever faithful Argus' eyes ! | 

And now Telemachus, the firſt of all, 
Obſerv'd Eumæus ent ring in the hall; 
Diſtant he ſaw, acroſs the ſhady dome; 
Then gave a ſign, and beckon'd him to come. 
There ſtood an empty ſeat, where late was plac'd, 
In order due, the ſteward of the feaſt, 405 
(Who now was buſied carving round the board; ) 
Eumæus took, and plac'd it near his lord. 
Before him inſtant was the banquet ſpread, 
And the bright baiker pil'd with loaves of bread. 

Next came Ulyſſes, lowly at the door, 410 
A ſigure deſpicable, old, and poor, 


400 


© priſon.” Etiam fera animalia, fi clauſa teneas, virtu- 
tis abliviſcuntur. Tacit. Hiſt. lib. 4. 

Theſe verſes are quoted in Plato, lib. 6. de legibus, 
but neut r from our edition. 


— ve Ts % aragldlgtre, fan Lev 
1 85 &» d, etc. | | 1 


However this aphoriſm is to be underſtood only general- 
ly, n not univerſally; Eumæus who utters it is an inſtance 
to the contrary, who retains his virtue in a ſtate of ſub- 
jection; and Plato ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe, aſſertiog 
that FER. ſlaves haye been found of ſuch virtue as to be 
preferred t to a ſon or brother; and have often preſerved 
their maſters and their families. 2 
V. 399. So clos'd for ever faithful Argus” eyes. J It 
has been a queſtion what occafianed the death of Argus, 
at the iultar be faw Ulyſſes : : Eulfarhivs impures it to 
the joy ke ke felt at the habt of his maſter, | But there has 


4 82 


3 


10 
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In ſqualid veſts with many a gaping rent, 


Propt on a ſtaff, and trembling as he went, 
Then, reſting on the threſhold of the gate, 
Againſt a cypreſs pillar lean'd his weight ; 415 
(Smooth'd by the workman to a poliſh'd plain) 
The thoughtful ſon beheld, and call'd his ſwain: 
Theſe viands, and this bread, Eumæus, bear 
And let yon mendicant our plenty ſhare : 
Then let him circle round the ſuitors* board, 420 
And try the bounty of each gracious lord, 
Bold let him aſk, encourag'd thus by me ; 
How ill, alas! do want and ſhame agree! 


Y 


another objection been ſtarted againſt Homer, for aſcrib- 
ing ſo long a life as twenty years to Argus, and that dogs 
never ſurpaſs the fifteenth year; but this is an error; A- 
nſtotle affirms, that ſome dogs live two and twenty, and 


other naturaliſts ſubſcribe to his judgment, Euſtathius 


tells us, that other writers agree, that ſome dogs live 
twenty four years. Pliny thus writes, Canes Laconici 
vivunt annit denis, ſeminæ duodenis, cetera genera 
guindecim annor, aligquando viginti, Madam Dacier 
mentions ſome of her own knowledge that lived twenty- 


three years; and the tranſlator, not to fall ſhort of theſe 


lluſtrious examples, has known one that died at twenty. 
two, big with puppies. 

v. 423. How ill, alas ] do want and ſhame agree 1] 
We are not to imagine that Homer is here recommend- 
ing immodeſty : but to underſtand him as ſpeaking of a 
decent aſſurance, in oppoſition to a faulty ſhame or baſn - 
fulneſs. The verſe in the Greek is remarkable. 


"Aida; d I ayuli xixouire ariel mgoixly, 
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His lord's command the faithful ſervant bears ; 

The ſeeming beggar anſwers with his pray'rs. 425 

Bleſt be Telemachus ! in ev'ry deed 

Inſpire him, Jove ! in ev'ry with ſucceed ! © 

This ſaid, the portion from his fon convey'd 

With ſmiles receiving, on his ſcrip he lay'd. 

Long as the minſtrel ſwept the ſounding wire, 430 

He fed, and ceas'd when ſilence held the lyre. 

Soon as the faitors from the banquet roſe, 

Minerra prompts the man of mighty woes 


A perſon of great learning has obſerved that there is z 
tautology in the three laſt words; in a. beg gar that wants: 
as if the very notion of a beggar did not imply want. la- 
deed Plato, who cities this verſe in his Charides, uſes a+ 
another word, inſtead of En, and inſerts wegiire. Hes 
ſiod likewiſe, who makes ule of the ſame line, inſtead of 
eil reads Seeg, Which would almoſt induce us to 
believe that they thought there was a tautology in Homer, 
It has therefore been conjectured, that the word argoix]n; 
ſhould be inſerted in the place of meoix]1. I am forry that 
the conſtruction will not allow it; that word is of the 
maſcuſine gender, and &y«04 which is of the feminine can · 
not agree with it. We may indeed ſubſtitute s, and 
then the ſenſe will be baſtfulueſt is no good petitioner 
for a beggar ; but this muſt be done without authority, 
We muſt therefore thus underſtand Homer; Too much 
* modeſty is not good for a poor man, who lives by beg- 
* ging weeix]y ; and this ſolution clears the verſe from 
the tautology, for a man may be in want, and not be a 
beggar 3 or (as Homer expreſſes it) X88 5466105, and yet 
not gs. | : 
v. 433+» Minerva promfls, etc.] This is a circum- 
ſtance that occurs almoſt in every book of the Odyſſey, 
and Pallas has been thought to mean na more than the 
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inherent wiſdom of Ulyſſes, which guides all his actions 
upon all emergencies : it is. not impoſhble but the poet 
might intend to inculcate, that the wiſdom of man is the 
gift of heaven, and a bleſhng from the gods. But then 
i; it not a derogation to Ulyſſes, to think nothing but what 
the goddeſs dictates? and a reſtraint of human liberty, to 
act ſolely by the impulſe of a deity ? Plutarch in his life 
of Coriolanus excellently ſolves this difficulty, ** Men 
-« © (obſerves that author) are ready to cenſure and deſpiſe 
(che poet, as if he deſtroyed the uſe of reaſon and the 
freedom of their choice, by continually aſcribing every 
« ſaggeſtion of heart to the influence of a goddeſs : where- 
« as he introduces a deity not to take away the liberty of 
the will, but as moving it to act with freedom; the de- 
© ity does not work in us the inclinations. but only offers 


. 


s 2 W« the object to our minds, from whence we conceive the 
111: * impulſe, and form our reſolutions.” However theſe in · 
In: fuences do not make the action involuntary, but only give 
a Ia beginning to ſpontaneous operations; for we mult either 
He · 


remove God from all manner of cauſality, or confeſs that 
1 of be invilibly aſſiſts us by a ſecret co-operation. Por it is 
tbſurd to imagine that the help he lends us, conſiſts in fa- 


ner. Whioning the poſtures of the body, or directing the corpo- 
*I1s Wreal motions ; but in influencing our ſouls, and exciting 
that Wie inward faculties into action by ſecret impulſes from a- 
the Whore; or on the contrary, by raiſing an averſion in the ſoul, 
can* Wt reſtrain us from action. It is true in ordinary affairs 
and of life, in matters that are brought about by the ordina- 
% In way of reaſon, Homer aſcribes the execution of them 
ny. Wt human performance, and frequently repreſents his he- 
much toes calling a council in their own breaſt, and acting ac- 
beg- cording to the dictates of reaſon : but in actions unaccoun- 
* ably daring, of a tranſcendent nature, there they are ſaid 


to be carried away by a divine impulſe or enthuſiaſm, and 

d J WW: is no longer human reaſon, but a god that influences 
the ſoul, 

I have already obſerved, that Homer makes uſe of ma- 

** hines ſometimes merely for ornament; this place is an 
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To tempt their boumies with a ſuppliant's art, 
And learn the gen'rous from th' ignoble heart ; 435 


(Not but his ſoul, reſentful as humane, 
Dooms to full vengeance all th' offending train ;) 


inſtance of it; here is no action of an uncommon nature 
performed, and yet Pallas directs Ulyſſes : Plutarch very 
quſtly obſerves, that whenever the heroes of Homer exe- 
cute any prodigious exploit of valour, he continually in- 
troduces a deity, who aſſiſts in the performance of it; but 
it is alſo true, that to ſhew the dependance of man upon 
the aſſiſtance of heaven, he frequently aſcribes the com- 
mon dictates of wiſdom to the goddeſs of it. If we take 
the act here inſpired by Minerva, as it lies nakedly in 
Homer, it is no more than a bare command to beg ; an 
a&, that needs not the wiſdom of a goddeſs to command: 
but we are to underſtand it as a direction to Ulyſſes how 
to behave before the ſuitors upon his hᷣrſt appearance, how 
to carry on his diſguiſe ſo artfully as to prevent all ſuſpi- 
cions, and take his meaſures fo effeQtually as to work his 
own re-eſlabliſhment : in this light, the command becomes 
worthy of a goddeſs : the act of begging is only the me- 
thod by which he carries on his deſign ; the conſequence 
of it is the main point in view, namely, the ſuitors deftruc- 
tion, The reſt is only the ſtratagem, by which he obtains 
the victory. 
v. 435. And learn the gen'rous from th' ignoble heart: 
( Vet but his foul, reſentſul as humane, 
Dooms to full ven geance all tt offending 
train, | 
A ſingle virtue, or act of humanity, is not a ſufficient a- 
tonement for a whole life of inſolence and oppreſſion ; ſo 
that although ſome of the ſuitors ſhould be found lel 
guilty than the reſt, yet they are till too guilty to deſerre 
impunity. 
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With ſpeaking eyes, and voice of plaiative ſound, 
Humble he moves, imploring all around, 

The proud feel pity, and relief beſtow, 449 
With ſuch an image touch'd of human woe; 

Enquiring all, their wonder they confeſs, 

And eye the man, majeſtic in diſtreſs. 

While thus they gaze and queſtion with their eyes, 
The bold Melanthius to their thought replies. 445 
My lords ! this ſtranger of gigantic port 
The good Eumæus uſher'd to your court, 

Full well 1 mark'd the features of his face, 
Tho? all unknown his clime, or noble race. 


And is this preſent, ſwineherd! of thy hand? 450 


Bringſt thou theſe vagrants to infeſt the land? 


(Returns Antinous with retorted eye) 


Objects uncouch ! to check the genial joy. 


v. 438. With ſpeaking eyes, and voice of plaintive, 

ſound, 

Humble he moves, etc.] 
Homer inſerts this particularity to ſhew the complying 
nature of Ulyſſes in all fortunes ; he is every where - 
aAvTgeTos, it is his diſtinguiſhing character in the firſt verſe 
of the Odyſſey, and it is viſible in every part of it. He 
s an artiſt in the trade of begging, as Euſtathius obſerves, 
and knows how to become the lowelt, as well as the high- 
eſt Ration, | : 

Homer adds, that the ſuitors were ſtrack with wonder 
at the ſight of Ulyſſes, This is (ſays Euſtathius) becauſe 
they had never before ſeen him in Ithaca, and concluded 
hum to be a foreigner, But I rather think it is a com- 
plment Homer pays to his hero, to repreſent his port and 
figure to be ſuch, as though a beggar, (truck them with 

altoniſhment, | 

Vor. III. Ex 
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Enough of theſe our court already prace, 
Of giant (ſtomach, and of famiſh'd face. 455 
Luch gueſts Eumæus to his country brings, 
To ſhare our feaſt, and lead the life of kings, 

To whom the hoſpitable ſwain rejoin'd: 
Thy paſhon, prince, belies thy knowing mind. 
Who calls, from diſtant nations to his own, 460 
The poor, diſtinguiſh'd by their wants alone? 
Round the wide world are ſought thoſ men divine 
Who public ſtructures raiſe, or who Yeſign; 
Thoſe to whoſe eyes the gods their ways reveal, 
Or bleſs with ſalutary arts to heal; 465 
But chief to poets ſuch reſpect belongs, 
By rival nations courted for their ſongs ; 
Theſe ſtates invite, and mighty kings admire, 
Wide as the ſun diſplays his vital fire, 
It is not ſo with want! how few that feed 470 
A wretch unhappy, merely for his need ! | 
Unjuſt to me and all that ſerve the ſtate, 
To love Ulyſſes is to raiſe thy hate. 


i 


v. 462 Round the wide world are ſought theſe men 
divine, etc.] This is ao evidence of the great honour 
antiently paid to perions eminent in mechanic arts : the 
architect, and public artiſans, &c48 , are joined with 
the prophet, phyſician, and poet, who were eſteemed al- 
moſt with a religious veneration, and looked upon as pub- 
lie bleſſings, Honour was antiently given to men in 
proportion to the benefits they brought to ſociety; a uſe- 
leſs great man is a burden to the earth, while the mean- 
eſt artiſan is beneficial to his fellow-creatures, and uſeful 
in his generation. 


— > 
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For me, ſuffice the approbation won 
Of my great miſtreſs, and her godlike fon. 
To whom Telemachus, No more incenſe 
The man by nature prone to inſolence: 
Injurious minds juſt anſwers but provoke 
Then turning to Antinous, thus he ſpoke, 
Thanks to thy care ! whoſe abſolute command 480 
Thus drives the ſtranger from our court and land. 
Heav'n bleſs its owner with a better mind 
From envy free, to charity inclin'd. 
This both Penelope and 1 afford : 
Then, prince ! be bounteous of Ulyſſes' board. 485 
To give another's is thy hand ſo flow? 
So much more ſweet, to ſpoil, than to beſtow ? 
Whence, great Telemachus ! this lofty ſtrain ? 
(Antinous cries with inſolent diſdain) 
Portions like mine if ev'ry ſuitor gave, 490 
Our walls this twelvemonth ſhould not ſee the ſlave, 
He ſpoke, and lifting high above the board 
His pond'rous footſtool, ſhook it at his lord. 
The reſt with equal hand conferr'd the bread ; 
He fill'd his ſcrip, and to the threſhold ſped 495 
But firſt before Antinous ſtopt, and ſaid. 
Beſtow, my friend! thou doſt not ſeem the worſt 
Of all the Greeks, but prince like and the firſt ; 


475 


v. 479. Beftow, my friend! ete ] Ulyſſes here acts 
with a prudent diſſimulation; he pretends not to have un- 
derſtood the irony of 4ntinous, nor wo have obſerved his 
preparation to ſtrike him z and therefore proceeds as if he 


apprehended no danger. This at once ſhews the pati- 
SJ 
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Then as in dignity, be firſt in worth, 

And I ſhall praife thee thro” the boundleſs earth. 500 
Once I enjoy d in luxury of (tate 

- Whate'er gives man the envy'd name of great; 

Wealth, ſervants, friends, were mine in better days : 
And hoſpitality was then my praiſe ; 

In every ſorrowing ſoul I pour'd delight, 
And poverty ſtood ſmiling in my fight. 
But Jove, all-governing, whoſe only will 

Determines fate, and mingles good with ill, 

Sent me (to puniſh my purſuit of gain) 

With roving pyrates o'er th' — 510 


505 


ence of Ulyſſes who is inured to ſuſerings and pives a 
Foundation for the puniſhment of Antinous in the conchu- 
ſion of the Odyſſey. 

It is obſervable, that Ulyſſes gives his own hiſtory in 
the ſame words as in the fourteenth book, yet varies from 
it in the concluſion z he there ſpoke to Eumæus, and Eu- 
mzus is here preſent, and hears the ſtory : How is it then 
that he does not obſerve the falſification of Ulyſſes, and 
conclude him to be an impoſtor ? Eultathius labours for 
an anſwer ; he imagines that Eumæus was inadvertent, or 
had forgot the former relation, and yet aſſerts that the 
reaſon why Ulyſſes tells the ſame hiſtory in part to Anti- 
nous, proceeds from a fear of detection in Eumæus. 
would rather imagine that Ulyſſes makes the deviation, 
truſting to the judgment of Eumzus, who might conclude 
that there was ſome good reaſon why he forbears to let 
Antinous in the full hiſtory of his life; eſpecially, be- 
caufe he was an enemy both to Ulyſſes and Eumæus: he 
might therefore eaſily reflect, that the difference of his 
ſtory aroſe from prudence and deſign, rather than from 

impoſture and falſhood. 
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By ZXgypr's ſilver flood our ſhips we moor; 

Our ſpies commiſſion d ſtrait the coaſt explore; 

But impotent of mind, with lawleſs will 

The country ravage, and the natives kill. 

The ſpreading clamour to their city fles, 515 
And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe: 

The red'ning dawn reveals the hoſtile fields 
Horrid with briſtly ſpears, and gleaming ſhields : 
Jove thunder'd on their fide: our guilty head 

We turn'd to flight ; the gath'ring vengeance ſpread 
On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lay dead. 
Some few the foes in ſervitude detain ; 

Death ill exchang'd for bondage and for pain ! 
Unhappy -me a Cypnan took a-board, 

And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus' haughty lord : 525 


v. 525. And gave to Dmetor, Qprus' haughty lord. 
We are not to ſearch too exactly into hiſtoric truth a- 
mong the fiftions of poetry: but it is very probable that 
this Dmetor was really king of Cyprus. Euſtathius is of 
this opinion; but it may be objected, that Cinyras was 
king of Cyprus in the time of Ulyſſes. Thus lib. XI. 
Iliad, | | 

The beaming cuiraſs next adorn'd his breaſt; 

The ſame which once king Cinyras poſſeſt; 

The fame of Greece, and her aſſembled hoſt, 

Had reach'd that monarch on the Cyprian coaſt. 


The anſwer is, there were almoſt twenty years elapſed 
knce the mention of this breaſt plate of Cinyras ; this 
king therefore being dead, Dmetor poſſeſt the Cyprian 
throne, 


T3 
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Hither, to *ſcape his chains, my courſe I ſteer, , 
Still curſt by fortune, and inſulted here ! 
To whom Antinous thus his rage expreſt, 
What god has plagu'd us with this gormaund gueſt ? 
Unleſs at diſtance, wretch ! thou keep behind, 530 
Another iſle than Cyprus more unkind, 
Another Ægypt Hale thou quickly find. 
From all thou beg'ſt, a bold audacious flave; 
Nor all can give fo much as thou can'ſt crave.' 
Nor wonder I, at ſuch profuſion. ſhown ; 535 
Shameleſs they give, who give what's not their own. 
The chief, retiring. Souls, like that in thee, 
Ill ſuit ſuch forms of grace and dignity. 
Nor will that hand to utmoſt need afford 


The ſmalleſt portion of a waſteful board, 540 


Whoſe luxury whole patrimonies ſweeps, 
Yet ſtarving want, amid(t the riot, weeps. 
The haughty ſuitor with reſentment burns, 
And ſow'rly ſmiling, this reply returns. 
Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely throng: 9545 
And dumb for ever be thy ſland'rous tongue 
He ſaid, and high the whirling tripod Jung. 


v. 532» Another Egypt, etc.] This paſſage is a full 
demonſtration that the country was called Ægypt in the 
days of Homer, as well as the river Nilus ; for in the 
ſpeech, he uſes” Avyvalo; in the maſculine gender to de- 
note the river, and here he calls it T1» Auer in 
the feminine, to ſhew that he ſpeaks of the country: the 
former word agreeing with T5T«0s, the latter with 


v. 


30 
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His ſhoulder · blade receiv'd th* ungentle ſhock: 
He ſtood, and mov'd not, like a marble rock; 
But ſhook his thoughtful head, nor once complain'd, 5 50. | 
Sedate of ſoul, his character ſuſtain'd, 

And inly form'd revenge: then back withdrew ; | 
Before his feet the well · fill d'ſcrip he chrew, 

Aud thus with ſemblance mild addreſt the crew. 


May what I ſpeak your princely minds approve, 555 
Ye peers and rivals in this noble love 
Not for the hurt I grieve, but for the cauſe, 
If when the ſword our country's quarrel draws, 
Or if defending what is juſtly dear, * 
From Mars impartial ſome broad wound we bear; 560 
The gen'rous motive dignifies the ſcar, | 


v. 557. Not for the hurt I grieve, but for the cauſe.] 
The reaſoning of Ulyſſes in the original is not without 
ſome obſcurity : for how can it be affirmed, that it is no 
great affliction to have our property invaded, and to be 
wounded in the defence of it? The beggar who ſuffers 
for aſking an alms, has no injury done him, except the 
violence offered to his perſon ; but it is a- double injury, 
to ſuffer both in our perſons and properties. We muſt 
therefore ſuppoſe that Ulyſſes means, that the importance 
of the cauſe, when our rights are invaded, is equal to 
the danger, and that we ought to ſuffer wounds, or even 
death, in defence of it; and that a brave man grieves 
not at ſuch laudable adventures. Or perhaps Ulyſſes ſpeaks 
only with reſpe to Antinous, and means that it is a grea- 
ter injury to offer violence to the poor and the ſtranger, 
than to perſons of greater fortune and ſtation, 

Euſtathius gives a deeper meaning to the ſpeech of U- 
lyſſes; he applies it to his preſent condition, and it is the 
ſame as if he had ſaid openly, It would be no great mat- 


4 
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But for mere want, how hard to ſuffer wrong ! 

Want brings enough of other ills along ! 

Yet if injuſtice never be ſecure, 

If fiends revenge, and gods aſſert the poor, 565 
Death ſhall lay low the proud aggrefſor's head, 

And make the duſt Antinousꝰ bridal bed. 

Peace, wretch ! and eat thy bread without oſſence, 
(The ſaitor cry*d) or force ſhall drag thee hence, 
Scourge thro” the public ſtreet, and caſt thee there, 570 
A mangled carcaſe for the hounds to tear, 

His furious deed the gen'ral anger mov'd, 

All, ev'n the worſt condemn'd; and ſome reproy'd. 
Was ever chief for wars like theſe renown'd ? 

Ill fits the ſtranger and the poor to wound, 575 
Unblelt thy hand! if this low diſguiſe 

Wander, perhaps, ſome inmate of the ſkies ; 

They (curious oft of mortal actions] deign 

In forms like theſe, to round the earth and main, 


ter if 1 had been wounded in defence of my palace, and 
other properties, but to ſuffer only for aſking an alms, this 
is a deep affliction. So that Ulyſſes ſpeaks in general, but 
intends. his own particular condition; and the import of 
the whole is, I grieve to ſuffer, not upon any weighty ac- 
count, but only for being poor and hungry. 

v. 578. They (curious oft of human action,) etc J 
We have already obſerved, that it was the opinion of the 
ancients, that the gods frequently aſſumed. an human 
_ Thus Ond of Jupiter. 


amm delaber Olympo, 
Et Deus bumana luſtro ſub imagine terrare 
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Juſt and unjuſt recording in their mind, 580 
And with ſure eyes inſpecting all mankipd. 

Telemachus, abſorpt in thought ſevere, 
Nouriſh'd deep anguiſh, tho? he ſhed no tear; 


5 But the dark brow of filent ſorrow ſhook : 
While thus his mother to her virgins ſpoke. 585 
© On him and his may the bright god of day 
© That baſe, inhoſpitable blow repay ! | 

* The nurſe replies : If Jove receives my pray'r, 


« Not one ſurvives to breathe to morrow's ait. 


I refer the reader to the objections of Plato mentioned in 
the preceding book. It is obſervable that Homer puts this 
remarkable truth into the mouth of the ſuitors, to ſhew 
that it is certain and undeniable, when it is atteſted even 
75 by ſuch perſons as had no piet yor religion. 
v. 582. Telemachus ; 
Nourirtd deep anguirh, tho he rhed no 222 
This is ſpoken with particular judgment; Telemachus is 
here to act the part of a wiſe man, not of a tender ſon; 
he reſtrains his tears leſt they ſhould betray his father, it | 
being improbable that he ſhould weep for a vagabond and | 
beggar. We find he has profited by the inſtructions of 
and Ulyſſes, and practiſes the injunctious given in the former 
book 


but . If ſcorn inſult my reterend age, 

i Bear it, my fon ; repreſs thy rifing rage. 

A If outrag'd, ceaſe that outrage to repell, 

| Bear it, my ſon, tho' thy brave heart rebell. 

* Telemachus ſtruggles agaidſt the yearnings of nature, and 


ſhews himſelf to be a maſter of his paſſions; he muſt 


therefore be thought to exert an act of wiſdom, not of 
iaſenſibility. 
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All, all are foes, and miſchief is their end ; 596 


Antinous moſt to gloomy death a friend, V 
(Replies the queen; ) the ſtranger begg'd their grace, Di 
And melting pity ſoften'd ev'ry face; Al 
From ev'ry other hand redreſs he found, Fo 
But fell Antinous anſwer'd with a wound. 59; T. 
Amidſt her maids thus ſpoke the prudent queen, | 
Then bade Eumæus call the pilgrim in. * 
Much of th' experienc'd man I long to hear, 
FP yay do 
If or his certain eye, or lining ear 1 
Have learn d the fortunes of my wand' ring lord. 600 b 
Thus ſhe, and good Eumæus took the word. = bs 
A private audience if thy grace impart, | - 
The ftranger's words may eaſe the royal heart: Ly 
His facred eloquence in balm diſtills, " 
And the ſooth'd heart with ſecret pleaſure fills. 60; *® 
Three days have ſpent their beams, three nights have tun | , : 


© Their filent journey, ſince his tale begun, 'O 
Unfiniſh'd yet, and yet I thirſt to hear! | 
As when ſome heav'n taught poet charms the ear, 
(Suſpending ſorrow with celeſtial ſtrain 670 
Breath'd from the gods to ſoften human pain) 

Time ſteals away with unregarded wing, | | 


And the ſoul bears him, tho' he ceaſe to ſing, * 
Ulyſſes late he ſaw on Cretan ground, 5 * 
(His father's gueſt) for Minos birth renown'd. 615 ci 
He now but waits the wind, to waſt him o'er, the 
With boundleſs treaſure, from Theſprotia's ſhores ok 
the 


For Minor birth renoun d.] Dio- 0 


v. 615. 


95 


run 


610 


615 


Dio- 
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To this the queen. The wand'rer let me hear, 
While yon luxurious race indulge their cheer, 
Devour the grazing ox and browzing goat, 620 
And turn my gen'rous vintage down their throat. 
For where's an arm, like thine Ulyſſes ſtrong, 
To curb wild riot and to puniſh wrong ? 
She ſpoke. Telemachus then ſneez'd aloud ; 


Conſtrain'd, his noſtril echo'd thro? the croud. 625 
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dorus Siculus thus writes of Minos: © He was the ſon of 
jupiter and Europa, who was fabled to be carried by a 
bull; (that is, in a ſhip called the bull, or that had the 
© image of a bull carved upon its prow) into Crete Here 
Minos reigned, and built many cities; he eſtabliſhed 
many laws among the Cretans; he alſo provided a na- 
vy, by which he ſubdued many of the adjacent iſlands, 
The expreſſion in the Greek will bear a two-fold ſenſe ; 
and implies either, where iu was , or where 
the deſcendanis of Minas reign for Idomeneus, who 
governed Crete in the days of Ulyſſes, was a deſcendant 
of Minos, from his fon Deucalion 

Homer mentions it as an honour to Crete, to have gi- 
ven birth to ſo great a law- giver as Minos; and it is u- 
aiverſally true, that every great man is an honour to his 
country: Athens did not give reputation to learned men, 
but learned men to Athens. 

v. 624, ———— Telemachus then ſueea d aloud.] 
Euſtathius fully explains the nature of this omen ; for 
ſneezing was reckoned ominous both by the Greeks and 
Romans, While Penelope utters theſe words, Telema- 
chus ſneezes; Penelope accepts the omen, and expects 
the words to be yerified. I he original of the venerati- 
on paid to ſneezing is this: The head is the moit ſacred 
part of the body, the (eat of thought and reaſon : now 
the ſneeze coming * e head, the ancients looked up- 


on it 2s & ſign or omꝭ f And believed it to be ſent By Ju- 


* 
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The ſmiling queen the happy omen bleſt: 
*« So may theſe impious fall, by fate oppreſt! 
Then to Eumæus: Bring the ſtranger, fly! 
And if my queſtions meet a true reply, | 
Grac'd with a decent robe he ſhall retire, 630 
A gift in ſeaſon which his wants require, | 
Thus ſpoke Penelope, Eumæus flies 
In duteous haſte, and to Ulyſſes cries. 
The queen invites thee, venerable gueſt ! 
A ſecret inſtin& moves her troubled breaſt * 635 


piter ; therefore they regarded it with a kind of adora- 
tion: the reader will have a full idea of the nature of the 
omen of ſneezing here mentioned, from a ſingular inſtance 
io lib. 3. of Xenophon, in his expedition of Cyrus. Xe- 
nophon having ended a ſhort ſpeech to his ſoldiers with 
theſe words, viz. * We have many reaſons to hope for 
« preſeryation;” they were ſcarce uttered, when a cer- 
tain ſoldier ſneezed : the whole army took the omen, and 
at once paid adoration to the gods; then Xenophon re- 
ſuming his diſcourſe, proceeded, ** Since, my fellow-ſol- 
* ciers. at the mention of our preſervation, Jupiter has 
* ſent this omen, etc.“ So that Xenophon fully explains 


Homer, Sneezing was likewiſe reckoned ominous by the 
Romans. Thus Catullus, 


Hoc ut dixit, Amor finiſtra ut ante | 
Dextram flernuit adprobationem. 


Thus alſo Propertius. 


Num tibi naſcenti primis, mea vita, diebut 
Aridus argutum ſternuit omen amor. 


We find in all theſe inſtances that ſneezing was conſtantly 
received as a good omen, or a ſign of approbation from 
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Of her long abſent lord from thee to gain 
Some light, and ſoothe her ſoul's eternal pain. 
H true, if faithful thou, her grateful mind 
Of decent robes a preſent has deſign'd: | 
So finding favour in the royal eye, 640 
Thy other wants her fubjeQs ſhall ſupply. 
Fair truth alone (the patient man reply d) 
My words ſhall. diate, and my lips ſhall guide. 
To him, to me, one common lot was giv n, 
In equal woes, alas ! involy'd by heav n. 645 
| Much of his fates I know z but check'd by fear 
oy I ſtand: the hand of violence is here: 


ice i the Gods. In theſe ages we pay an idle ſuperſtition to 
de- ſneezing, but it is ever looked upon as a bad omen, 
ich we cry God bleſs you, upon hearing it, as the Greeks in 
for W latter times ſaid 259% or Z cd We are told this cu 
er · W ſtom aroſe from a mortal diſtemper that affected the head, 
and W and, threw the patient into convulſive ſoeezings, that occa - 
re · W ſioned his death,  _, 1 
ſol- I will only add from Euſtathius, that Homer expreſſes 
has W the loudneſs of the ſneezing, to give a reaſon why Pene- 
ains WW lope heard it, ſhe being in an apartment at ſome diſtance 
the from Telemachus. wed 2 

The ſneezing likewiſe gives us the reaſon why Pene- 
lope immediately commands Eumzus to introduce the beg- 
gar into her preſence ; the' omen gave her hopes to hear 
of Ulyſſes, the ſaw the beggar was a ſtranger, and a tra- 


reller, and therefore expected he might be able to give 
her ſome information. 


V. 644+ To him, to me, one common lot was giv ny 
In equal woes, alas! involy'd by beav'n.] 
Theſe words bear a double ſenſe, one applicable to the 
antly WW ſpeaker, the other to the reader: the reader, who knows 


from his beggar to be Ulyres, is pleaſed with the concealed 
VoL. III. g U * 


«a 


8; 
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Here boundleſs'Wrdfyfs the ſtarry ies invade, © 

And injur'd ſepphants ſeek th vain for aid. | 

Let for a ſpace the penſve queer attentl! 650 | 

Nor claim my ſtory till the fim deſectd / x | 

Then in ſuch robes as ſuppliants may require, 

Compos'd and chearful by the genial fire, | 

When loud bproar and lawtefs fict etafe; © 

Shall her pleas'd eat receive my words i peaces 655 | 
Swift to the qtreeti returns the gentle ſwam : 8 

And, ſay (ſhe cries) does fear, of ſhame, detaiti 

The cautions ſinger ? With the degping kind | 

Shame ſuits but ill. Etiitess Wes rejots'd: © fl * 
He only aſks a more propitious hour, 660 s 

And mus (who wou'l bet ?) witted men ic po; 

At ev ning mild ( meet ſeaſon to confer) \ | : 

By terns to queſtion, and by turus to hear. 5 | 
Whoe'er this gueſt (the prudent queen replies) 1 

His ew ry ſtep and ev ry thowght is wis. 665 

For men like theſe on earth he ſhall not and, 1 

In all the miſcreant race of humankind. 4 | b 
Thus the. Eumens all her words attends, 6 

Ard parting, to the ſuitor pow'rs deſcends : 

There ſeeks Telemachus, and thus apart 670 3 

In . breathes. the fondneſs of his heart, 1 * 

in 


ag. and hears with Name the nt afrming 
that he is fully inſtructed in the misfortunes of Ulyſſes : 


but ſpeaking in the character of a beggar, he keeps Eu- 
mæus in ipnorance, Who believes he is reciting the ad- 


vetitures of a friend, . he teally gives ord own hi- 
toty. | 


* 
- * 
% - 
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The time, my lord, invites me to repair 

Hence to the lodge ; my charge demands my care. 

Theſe ſons of murder thirſt thy life to take ; 

O guard it, guard it, for thy ſeryant's ſake ! 675 
Thanks to my friend, he cries ; but now the hour 

Of night draws on, go ſeek the rural bow'r : 

But firſt refreſh : and at the dawn of day 

Hither a victim to the gods convey. 

Our life to heav'n's immortal pow'rs we truſt, 620 

Safe in their care, for heav'n protects the juſt, 

| Obſervant of his voice, Eumzus ſate 

And fed recumbent on a chair of ſtate, 

Then inſtant roſe, and as he mov'd along 

"Twas riot all amid the ſuitor throng, 685 

They fealt, they dance, and raiſe the mirthful ſong. 

Till now declining tow'rd the cloſe of day, 

The ſun obliquely ſhot his dewy ray, 


bs 
v. 676. —but now the hour of night draws on——|] 
The reader may look back to the beginning of the pre- 


ceding book, for the explication of de yzag, here men- 
tioned by Homer, 


"0 This book does not fully comprehend the ſpace of one 
day: It begins with the morning, and ends before night, 
ſo that the time here mentioned by the poet, is the eyen- 
ing of the thirty ninth day. 
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＋ be fght of Unyſes ad "ns | 
The beggar Irus infults Ulyſſes; the ſuitors promote the 1 is 
which Irus is Worſted, and miſcrably handled, Penelope deſeends. 
an receives the preſents vv oil once The Oe ore 
with rer | 


HILE hx'd it in thought the penfive 5 fs 
A mendicant approach d the royal gatez, 
4 — 9 1 
The (tain of manhood, of a coward mind MT 


Homer has been ſeverely blamed: for deſcribing Ulyſfes, 
a-king, entering the liſts with a beggar: | Rapin affirms, 
that he demeans himſelf by:engaging with an unequal ad- 
yerſary. The objection would be unanſwerable, f U 
ſes appeared in his royal character: but it is as neceſſary 
in epic poetry as o the theatre, to adapt the behaviour 
of every perſon to the character he i is to repreſent, whe- 
ther real or imaginary. Would! it not have beeꝝ ridicu- 
lous to hare repreſented hin:, white he was diſguiſed in 
the garbof a beggar, reſuſing the; combat, becauſe he kiew 

TY 
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From feaſt to feaſt, inſatiate to devour 5 
Hie flew, attendant on the genial hour; 
When on his mother's knees a babe he lay, 


She,nam'd Arræus on his gatal day 7 


3 
* _S Cs CG L 1 * 


himſelf to be a king? and would not ſuch a conduct have 
endangered a diſcovery? Ought we not rather to look 
upon this epi ſodd a I inla nde of the;greatneſs of the 
Calamities of Ulyſſes, who is reduced to ſuch uncommon 
extremities as to be ſet upon a level with the meaneſt of 
wretches? . ,, 

v. 8. She nam 2 1 It 1 probable 
from this paſſage, that the mother gave the name to the 
child in the days of Homer; | though perhaps not with- 
out the concurrence of the father: Thus in the ſcriptures 
it is laid of Leah, that e bare a ſem and called bis name 
Reuben; and againg 4 called his name. Singen f and the 

is . froqueuely repeated, both of Leah and Rachel, 
In the age of Ariſtophanes, the giving a name to the child 
ſeems to have been a divided prerogative between the fa- 
> ther and mother; for in his Nicpa da. there is a diſpute 
between strepſiades and his wife, concerning the name of 
their ſon: _ wife was of noble birth, and would there- 
fore give him a noble name; the huſband was'a plain vil- 
lager, and was rather for a name that denoted frugality: 
but the woman not waving the leaſt branch of her prero- 
gative, they compromiſed the affair, by giving the child 
a compoynded name that implied both frugality and chi- 
walry; derived from ꝙ ide te ſpars, and ies an bor ſe; 
And the young cavalier's name was Phidippides. Euſta- 
us affirms, that antiently the mother named the child; 
and th ſcholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes in avib. quotes a frag · 
"ment from Euripides to this PRs from A "Ts called 
"_— | Nn ©3 4 
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| But Irus his aſſociates call'd che boy, 
Practis d, the common meſſenger to fly, 10 
Irus, a name expreſſive of th' employ. 

From bis own roof with mgditated blows 
He ſtrove to drive the man of mighty woes. 
i Hence dotard, hence | and timely ſpeed thy way, 
e Leſt dragg d in vengeance, thou repent thy ſtay; 15 
n See how with hads aſſent yon princely train! 
But honearing age, in mercy I refrain; 
A In peace away! leſt if perſuaſions fail, 
Cc This arm with blows more eloquent prevail, 


— To whom wich ſtern regards: O inlolence, 20 
Indecently to rail without offence! | 
he What bounty gives, without a rival ſhare, 

l, I aſk, what harms not thee, to breathe this air: 

ld 

a- * ther to the child?“ Dacier tells us that the name of Ar- 


ts neus was prophetic d Tas gra», from the ſheep the 
of * glutton would devour when he came to manhood; but 
e- this is mere fancy, and it is no reaſon becauie he proved 
ne a glutton, that therefore the name foretold it: one might 
y: rather think the fondneſs of the mother toward her in- 
ro- fant, ſuggeſted a very different view : ſhe. gave the name 
ild according to her wiſhes, and flattered herſelf that he would 
hi- reer 
ſes « herds.:* and therefore ſhe called him "Agraios: and this 
u · i the more probable, becauſe all riches originally conkiſt+ 
_ ed in flocks and herds. . 
ag- v. 11. rus, a name expreſſive of th employ. ] Toun- 
led derftand this, we muſt have recourſe to the derivation of 
| the word Irus; it comes from «gw, which ſignißes 2unti2 ; 
Irus was therefore ſo called, becauſe he was a public meſ- 
ſenger; and Irus bears that name, as the meſſenger of 


1 the gods; L295, A Ar ν “ ] Ibis, Axyſ ies. Heſychius. 
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Alike on alms we both precarious lire: 

And canſt thou envy, when the great relieve? - © 25 
Know from the bounteous-heav'ns all riches flow, - 
And what man gives, the gods by man beſtow ); 
Proud as thou art, henceforth no more be proud, 
Leſt I imprint my vengeance in thy blood; 


Old as I am, ſhould once my fury burn, 30 
How wouldſt thou fly, nor ev'n in thought return? * 
Mere woman glutton ! (thus the churl reply d) a 
A tongue ſo flippant, with a throat ſo wide ! 10 
Why ceaſe I, gods! to daſh thoſe teeth away, og 
Eike ſome vile boar's, that greedy of his prey 35 0 

. Uproots the bearded corn? riſe, try the fight, | 
Cird well thy loins, approach, and feel my might: x 
v. 34. ＋e dah thoſe teeth away, [28 Tl 
Like ſome wild boar's.} Gr 
Theſe words refer to a cuſtom that ptevailed-i in former . 


ages; it was allowed to (trike out the teeth of any beaſt 

which the owner found in his grounds; Euſtathius in- | 
forms us, that this was a cuſtom or law among the people At 
of Cyprus ; but from-what: Homer here ſpeaks, it ſeems 

to have been a general practice.; abet it was in uſe a · 

mong the Ithacans, 

v. 37. Cind well thy loins.] We r 3 from 

hence the manner of the ſingle combat; the champions 
fought naked, and only made uſe of à cincture round the T 
 loins out of decency. Homer _ * ns when de 
a mn prepares for the beh. . 775 a 


Then girding his ſtrong 10ins, the king p prepares 
To cloſe in combat, and his body bares; 

Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous _— . 
Ny. juſt degrees like well turn'd:colemns. riſe ;, 


29 Q 8 mw 
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sure of defeat, before the peers engage; 
Unequal fight ! when youth contends with age! 

Thus in a wordy war their tongues diſplay 7 - oo 
More fierce- intents, preſuding to the fray; | = 
Antinous hears, and-in a jovial vein, 

Thus with loud laughter to the ſuitor train. 

This happy day in mirth, my friends, employ, f 
And lo! the gods conſpire to crown our Joy. 1.45 
See ready for the fight, and bind to, hand, wa 
Yon ſurly mendicants contentious ſtand ; © 
Why urge we not to blows ? well pleas'd they ſpring | 
Swift from their ſeats, and thick ning form a ring. | 

Kauer. Lo enrich'd with blood 50 

's well fatred entrails (taſteful food 5 
2 embers lie; on him beſtow © tt 2 
The choiceſt portion who ſubdues his foe ; | 
Grant him unrival'd in theſe walls to big. | 
The ſole attendant on the genial day. Ea 55 

The lords applaud * Ulyſſes then with att, 

Aud N att ! bi une ben 


* 


me his cheſt, his arms are Aden to” 
And each ſtrong joint Minerva knits more ſtrong. . 5 


Th Dieſe tg it Ley wh 
he engages Epæus. 
© Officious with the cinQture Sd bim wen. * 


The ſpeeches ub al ſhort, and the — 
conciſe, ſuitable to the nature of ger. The reader may 
conſult the annotations on the 2 book, eee 
goats entrails mentioned by Antinous- 
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Worn as I am with age, decay'd * woe, 
Say is it baſeneſs, to decline the foe ? || 
Hard conflidt | when calamity and age 60 
Wich vigorous youth, unknown to cares, engage : 
Yet fearful of diſgrace, to try the day 
Impenous hunger bids, and I abey z 
But ſwear, impartial arbiters of right, 31 
Swear, to ſtand neutral, while we cope in fight, 65 


Tube peers alſent; when ſtrait his. ſacred head 
Telemachus uprais'd, and feroly fad, .. 


Stranger, if prompted to chaſtiſe the wrong 
Of this bold inſolegt, conkide, , be ſtrong! 


Th? injuriops Greek chat dares attempt a blow, ... , 70 
That inſtant makes Telemachus, his .; 


And theſe ny a ane 
Of hdſpitality, for they aue * 


reg 24 wels, 
22 v. 64. ee e of rigs 
Swear, to fland neutral while wp e cope i 2 e 

This & A very neceſſity pfecaution: "Oi es had reaſon 
to apprehend that the ſuitors would intereſt themſelves in 
the cauſe of Irus, who Was their, daily attendant, rather 
chan in that of a perfect ſtranger. Homer takes care to point 
out the prudence of Ulyſſes upon every emergence : be- 
ſides, he raiſes this fray between two: beggars into ſome 
dignity, by requiring the ſanction of an path to regulate 
the laws of the combat. It is the ſame ſolemnity uſed 
in the Iliad between Paris and Menelaus, and repreſents 


theſe; combatants £2ga9i0g with the nab af two 
err 2 
v. 72. Aud theſe my wy friends hall guard te ſacred tie 

2 Of hoſpitality, ſos. they are aviſc. | zl! 


50 


70 
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Then girding his ſtrong foins, the king prepares 

To cloſe in combat, and his body bares; | 

Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous thighs 

By juſt degrees like well turn'd columns riſe : | 

Ample his cheſt, his arms are round and long, 

And each ſtrong joint Minerva knits more ſtrong, 

(Attendant on het chief: ) the ſuitor eroud 80 

With wonder gaze, and gazing ſpeak aloud. ; 
Irus, alas ! ſhall Irus be no more, 0 

Black fate impends, and this th avenging hour l 

Gods ! how his nerves a matchleſs ftrength proclaim: 

Swell o'er his well · trung limbs, and brace his frame! 85; 
Then pale with fears, and ſick ning at the ght, 

They dragg'd th' unwilling Irus to the fight; 

From his blank viſage fled the coward blood, 

And his fleſh trembled as aghaſt he ſtood : 


239 


75 


When Telemachus ſpeaks theſe words, he is to be ſuppo- 
ſed to turn to Eurymachys and Antinoug, to whom he di- 
rects his diſcourſe. It muſt be allowed that this is an 
artful piede of flattery in Telemachus, and; he makes uſe 
of it to engage theſe two princes, who were ae chief of 
the ſuitots, on his fide. 

v. 82. Irum alas 1 thall Irns be no 1 This is 
literally tranſlated: I confels I with Homer batl omitted 
theſe little colluſions of words: he ſports with "Igog Ages. 
It is a low conceit, alluding to the derivation of jrus, and 
means that he ſhall never more be a meſſenger. The 
tranſlation, though it be verbal, yet is free from ambi- 
guity. and the joke concealed in @iges 3 : this will be evi- 
dent if we ſubſtitute anbther name in the place of Irusz 
we may ſay Achilles {hall be no longer Achilles, widiout 
deſcending from the-gravity of epic poetry, 
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O that ſuch baſeneſs ſhould diſgrace: the light! = yo 

O hide it, death, in everlaſting night |, 

(Exclaims Antinous) can a vigorous foe . 

Meanly decline to combat age and woe? 

But hear me, wretch.! if recreant in the fray, | 

That huge bulk yield this ill conteſted day, 95 

Joftant thou ſail t, to Echetus reſign'd, 

A tyrant, fercelt of the tyrant kind, 


v. 90. O that ſuch baſeneſi rhould di a the light 
O bide it, death, etc. 


Euſtarhius gives us an inſtance of the deep penetration of 
ſome critics, in their comments upon theſe words; they 
hare found. in them the philoſophy of Pyr bagoras, and the 
3 of fouls. The verſe flands thus i in Hoer, 


Nvv ter ir Ins 6 era, lar. iro, at 


which they imagine is to be underſtqod after this man- 
ner; 1 wiſh thou hadſt never been born! and mayſt 
© thou never exiſt again, or have a ſecond being! to re · 
cite ſuch an abſardity; is to refute it. The verſe, when 
hrerally rendered; bears this impott: I wiſh thou wert 
* now dead, or had never been born !! an imprecation 
vety natural to perſons in anger, who ſeldom give them- 

ſelves time to ſpeak with profound alluſions to philoſophy. 

V. 5 Inflant thou ſailiſt, to Echetus: reſie nd, 
A lyrant, ferceſ of the tyrant kind.) - 

Th —— Echetus | ſtands: thus: he was 
king of Epirus, the fan of Euchenor and pflogea; he had 
a daughter called Metope; or, as others 'affirm. Amphila : 

ſne being corrupted by Echmodicus, Echetus put out her 
eyes, and condemned her to grind pieces of iron made in 
the reſemblance of corn; and told her ſhe ſhould recover 
her ſight when ſhe had ground the iron into flour, He 
invited Kebmodicus to an entertainment, and cut off the 


extremities from all parts of his body, and caſt them to 


— Ai. —_—— _— —= / 
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Who caſts thy mangled ears and noſe a prey 
To hungry dogs, and lops the man away. 
While wich indignant ſcorn he ſternly ſpoke, 100 
In ev'ry joint the trembling Irus ſhook ; 
Now front to front each frowning champion ſtands, 
And poiſes high in air his adverſe hands. 
The chief yet doubts, or to the ſhades below 
To fell the giant at one vengeful. blow, 105 
Or ſave his life; and ſoon his life to ſave 
The king reſolves, for mercy ſways the brave. 
That inſtant Irus his huge arm extends, 
Full on the ſhoulder the rude weight deſcends : 
The ſage Ulyſſes, fearful to diſcloſe N "- aan 
The hero latent in the man of woes, 
Check'd half his might : yet riſing to the ſtroke, 
His jaw-bone dach d; the craſhing jaw-bone broke: 
Down dropp'd he ſtupid from the ſtunning wound, 
His feet extended, quivering beat the ground, 115 


the dogs; at length being feized with madneſs, he fed 
upon his own fleſh, and died. This hiſtory is confirmed, 
lib, 4. of Apollonius, 


Tee Exires Y IT Tl x 


Il3Z8 dyurpes 6 ins go, N debt „urg, 
"Ogvraiy an X4AX0) @ALTgWSTE xi. 


I wonder how this laſt quotation eſcaped the diligenes 
of Euſtathius. Dacier affirms, that no mention is made 
of Echetus by any of the Greek hiſtorians, and therefore 
ſhe has recourſe to another tradition, preſerved by Euſta - 
thius, who tells us, that Echetus was contemporary with 
Homer, that the poet had been ill uſed by him, and there- 
fore took this revenge for his inhumanity. 

Vor. III. X 
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His mouth and noſtrils ſpout a purple flood, 
His teeth all ſhatter'd ruſh immix d with blood. 
The peers tranſported, as outſtrerch'd he ſies, 
With burſts of laughter rend the vaulted ſkies : 
Then dragg'd along, all bleeding from the wound, 120 
His length of carcaſe trailing prints the ground ; 
Rais'd on his feet, again he reels, he falls, 
I ill propp'd reclining on the palace walls; 
Then to his hand a ſtaff the victor gave, 
And thus with juſt reproach addreſs'd the ſlave, 125 
There terrible, affright the dogs, and reign 
A dreaded tyrant o'er the beſtial train 
But mercy to the poor and ſtranger ſhow, 
Leſt heav'n in vengeance ſend fome mightier woe, 
Scornful he ſpoke, and o'er his ſhoulder flung 130 
The broad-patch'd ſcrip ; the ſcrip in tatters hung 
IIl-join'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong. 
Then turning ſhort, diſdain'd a further ſtay, 
But to the palace meaſur'd back the way. 
There as he reſted, gath'ring in a ring 135 
The peers with ſmiles addreſt their unknown king: 
Stranger, may Jove and all th' aereal pow rs, 
With ev'ry bleſſing crown thy happy hours! 
Our freedom to thy proweſs d arm we owe 
From bold intruſion of thy coward foe ; 140 


v. 140. From bold intruſion of thy coward ſoe ] The 
word in the Greek is a1@ATor* ydrige a1arTE! IS a vora- 
cious appetite, a ſtomach that nothing can ſatis/y : Heſy- 
chius thus explains it: X A aravtis, T5; ig ix, 
1 &TAngaTEY wack THY aArw, But there is undoubtedly 
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Inſtant the flying fail the ſlave ſhall wing & 
To Echetus, the monſter of a king. 

While pleas'd he hears, Antinous bears the food, 
A kid's well fatted entrails, rich with blood : 


The bread from caniſters of ſhining mold 145 


Amphinomus! and wines that laugh in gold, 

And oh ! (he mildly cries) may heaven diſplay 

A beam of glory o'er thy future day 

Alas the brave too oft is doom'd to bear 

The gripes of poverty, and (tings of care, 150 
To whom with thought mature the king replies: 

The tongue ſpeaks wiſely, when the ſoul is wiſe ; 

Such was thy father ! in imperial ſtate, 

Great without vice, that oft attends the great: | 

Nor from the fire art thou the ſon declin'd ; 15 5 

Then hear my words, and grave * SUP} 


an error in Heſychius; inſtead of izervy we ſhould read 


lex, that is, meager, or a ſtomach that appears always 


unfiiled. The general moral that we are to gather from 
the behaviour of Ulyſſes and Irus, is that infolence and 
boaſting are ſigns of cowardice. 

v. 156. Then bear my words, and grave them in thy 
mind.] There never was a finer lecture of morality read 
in any of the ſchools of the philoſophers, than this which 
Ulyſſes delivers to Amphinomus ; he uſhers it in with great 
ſolemnity, and ſpeaks to all mankind in the perſon of Am- 
phinomus. lt is quoted by a variety of authors; Pliny in 


his preface to his natural hiſtory, lib. 7. has wrote a dif- 


ſertation on this ſentence, 
Of all that breathes or grov'ling creeps on earth, 
| Miſt vain is man, etc. | 


Ariſtotle and Maximus Tyrius quote it; and lauch 
ä X 2 
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Of all that breathes or grov ling creeps on earth 

Moſt vain is man! calamitous by birth. 

To- day with pow'r elate, in ſtrength he blooms; 

The haughty creature on that pow'r preſumes : 160 
Anon from heav'n a ſad reverſe he feels; 

Vataught to bear, gainſt heav'n the wretch rebels, 

For man is changeful as his bliſs or woe, 

Too high when proſp'rous, when diſtreſt too low, 


twice refers to it, Homer confiders man both with reſpe& 
to the errors of the mind, and the calamities incident to the 
body ; and upon a review of all mortal creatures, he at- 
tributes to man the unhappy ſuperiority in miſeries. But 
indeed Homer is ſo plain that he needs no interpretation, 
and any words but his own muſt difgrace him. - Beſides, 
this ſpeech is beautiful in another view, and excellently 
ſers forth the forgiving temper of Ulyſſes : he ſaw that all 
the ſparks of virtue and humanity were not extinguiſhed 
in Amphinomus ; he therefore warns him with great ſo- 
lemnity to forſake the ſuitors ; he imprints oonviction upon 
his mind, though inefſeually, and ſhews by it that when 
he falls by the hand of Ulyſſes in the ſucceeding parts of 
the Odyſſey, his death is not a revenge but a puniſhment. 
v. 163. For man it changeful as his bliſt or woe. ] Molt 
of the Interpreters have greatly- miſrepreſented theſe words. 


To vos Ne * ich i A ονν 
ol i 1 hpeay a ruei. ve 


They thus tranſlate it, talis mens PORE qualem deus 
fuggerit or, Such is the mind of man, as heaven 


inſpires: hut this is an error, for les cannot refer to 
* but to dae and the ſentence is thus to be rendered, 
Talis ment hominum, qualem diem deus inducit ; that is, 
The mind of man changes with the complexion of the 
0 day, ao henren yoo Wr or as * 
tranſlation, 


* 
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The reader will be convinced that the conſtruction requires 


There was a day, when with the ſcornful great 
I ſwell'd in pomp, and arrogance of (tate ; 
Proud of the pow'r that to high birth belongs ; 
And us'd that pow'r to juſtify my wrongs. - 
Then let not man be proud: but firm of niind, 
Bear the beſt humbly, and the worſt reſign d; 
Be dumb when heav'n afflicts! unlike yon train 
Of haughty ſpoilers, inſolently vain ; 
Who make their queen and all her wealth a prey : * 
But vengeance and Ulyſſes wing their way. 
O may'ſt thou, favour d by ſome guardian pow'r, 175 
Far, far be diſtant in that deathful hour? 
For ſure I am, if ſtera Ulyſſes breathe, 
Theſe lawleſs riots end in blood and death, 

Thea to the Gods the roſy juice he pours, 
And the drain'd goblet to the chief reſtores, 189 
Stung to the ſoul, o'ercalt with holy dread, 
He ſhook the graceful honours of his head ; 
His boding mind the future woe foreſtalls, 
n vain ! by great Telemachus he falls, 


For man is changeſul as his bliſe or woe, 
Too high when proſÞ'rous when diſireſt ioo low, 


this ſenſe, by joining the prepoſition with the verb, in 
with Aue and rendering it, 0:0» nap i nothing 
being more frequent than ſuch a diviſion of the prepoſition 
from the verb among the Greeks. It mult be allowed, 
that. Homer gives a very unhappy, yet too jult a picture, 
of human nature: Man is too apt to be proud and inſolent 
in proſperity, and mean and abject in adverſity z and thoſe p 
men who are molt ovetbearing in an happy (tate, are al- | 
ways moſt baſe and mean in the day of affliction, 
| X z 
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For Pallas ſeals his doom : All ſad he turns 185 

To join the peers, reſumes his throne and mourns. 
Mean-while Minerva with inſtinctive fires 

Thy ſoul, Penelope, from heav'n inſpires; 

With flatt'ring hopes the ſuitors to betray; 

And ſeem to meet, yet fly, the bridal day, 190 

Thy huſband's wonder, and thy ſon's, to raiſe, 

And crown the mother and the wife with praiſe. 


v. 189. With flatt'ring hopes the ſuitors to betray.} 
The Greek is very conciſe, and the expreſhon uncommon, 
rec T5Tarers Hufe wmnonew? ; that is, Penelope thus ac- 
ted that ſhe might dilate the beart of the ſurlors ; mean- 
ing (as Euſtathius obſerves) that ſhe might give them falſe 
hopes by appearing in their company ; for the heart ſhrinks 
and is contracted by ſorrow and deſpair, and is again di- 
lated by hope or joy: this is I believe literally true, the 
ſpirits flow briſkly when we are in joy, and a new pulſe is 
given to the blood, which neceſſarily muſt dilate the heart: 
on the contrary, when we are in ſorrow the ſpirits are 
languid, and the blood moves leſs actively; and therefore 
the heart ſhrinks and contracts, the blood wanting vigour 
to dilate and expand it. 

v. 191. Thy huiband's wonder, and thy ſon's, to raiſe. ] 
This is ſolely the act of Minerva; for Penelope is ignorant 
that ſhe is to appear before her husband. This interview 
is excellently managed by Homer: Ulyſſes is to be con- 
vinced of his wife's fidelity ; to bring this about, he in- 
troduces her upon the public ſtage, where her husband 
ſtands as a common unconcerned ſpectator, and hears her 
expreſs her love for him in the warmeſt terms: here is 
no room for art or deſign, becauſe ſhe is ignorant that ſhe 
ſpeaks before Ulyſſes ; and therefore her words muſt be 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the heart, This gives us a rea- 
fon why Homer makes her dwell at large upon her paſſion 
for Ulyſſes, and paint it in the ſtrongeſt colours, viz. to 
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Then, while the ſtreaming ſorrow dims her eyes, 


Thus with a tranſient ſmile the matron cries. 
Eurynome ! to go where not reigns 195 
I feel an impulſe, tho* my ſoul diſdains; 
To my lov'd fon the ſnares of death to ſhow, 
ö And in the traitor friend unmalk the foe ; 


evidence her chaſtity, and urge Ulyſſes to haſten the de- 
ſtruction of the ſuitors, by convincing him that ſhe is able 

no longer to delude the marriage hour, But then it may 

be objected if Penelope's ſole deſign was to give a falſe 
hope to the ſuitors, does ſhe not take a very wrong me- 

thod, by ſpeaking ſo very tenderly of Ulyſſes? is not this 

à more probable reaſon for deſpair, than hope? It is true, 

it would have been ſo, if in the concluſion of her ſpeech 

ſhe had not artfuily added, 


But when my ſon grows man, the royal ſway 
Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day 1 


e 

13 

A So that Telemachus being now grown up to maturity, the 

a ſuitors concluded that the nuptial hour was at hand, If 

20 then we conſider the whole conduct of Penelope in this 

* book, it muſt be allowed to be very reſined and artful; ſne 
obſerves a due regard towards Ulyſſes, by ſhewing ſhe is 

7 not to be perſwaded to marry; and yet by the ſame words 

ſhe gives the ſuitors hopes that the day is almoſt come 

when ſhe intends to celebrate her nuptials; ſhe manages 

* ſo dextrouſly, as to perſwade without a promiſe; and for 

this reaſon the words are put into the mouth of Ulyſſes, 

ad and it is Ulyſſes who gives the hopes, rather than Penelope, 

v. 193. Then, while the ſtreaming ſorrow dims her eyes, f 

Thus with a tranſient ſmile the matron cries.) 

Homer gives us a very beautiful and juſt image in theſe 

be words. In the Iliad he uſed a ſimilar expreſſion concern- 

* ing Andromache, dexguory yinacare; a ſmile chaſtiſed 

= with tears, 'Agx&ior Þ' ryiacs w here bears the ſame im- 

to port. 


R5 
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Who ſmooth of tongue, in purpoſe inſincere 
Hides fraud in ſmiles, while death is ambuſh'd there, 200 
So warn thy ſon, nor be the warning vain, 

(Reply'd the ſageſt of the royal train) 
But bath'd, anointed, and adorn'd deſcend; 
Pow'rful of charms, bid ev'ry grace attend; 
The tide of flowing tears a-while ſuppreſs ; 205 
Tears but indulye the ſorrow, not repreſs, 


Some joy remains : To thee a ſon is giv'n, 
Such as in fondneſs parents aſk of heav'n. 
Ah me ! forbear, returns the queen, forbear; 
Oh ! talk not, talk not of vain beauty's care ! 210 
No more I bathe; fince he no longer ſees 
Thoſe charms, for whom alone I wiſh'd to pleaſe. 


v. 207+ To thee a fon ir giv'n, 
Such as in fondneſs parents aſk of heav'n, 
I am not certain that this is the exact ſenſe of Homer; 
Dacier underſtands him very differently. Eurynome (ob- 
ſerves that author) ĩs not endeavouring to comfort Pene- 
lope becauſe her ſon is now come to years of maturity: 
her purpoſe is, to ſhew the neceſſity ſhe has to have re- 
courſe to art, to aſſiſt her beauty: for (adds ſhe) your ſon 
is grown a man; meaning that a lady who has a ſon twen- 
ty years old, mult have loſt her natural beauty, and hag 
occaſion to be obliged to art to pive her an artificial one. 
This I confeſs is too true, but it ſeems a little too ludi- 
crous for epic poetry. I have followed a different ſenſe, 


that gives us a far nobler image; conformable to that verſe 
of Horace, 


| Quid voveat dulci nutricula majus alumno, 
Duam ſapere, etc. 


This agrees with the tenor of Furyclezs ſpeech, and 1 is a 
foundation of great comfort to Penelope. 
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249 
The day that bore Ulyſſes from this coaſt, : 
Blaſted the little bloom theſe cheeks could boaſt, 
But inſtant bid Autonoe deſcend, | 215 


Inſtant Hippodame our ſteps attend ; 
Ill ſuits it, female, virtue to be ſeen 


Alone indecent, in the walks of men. 
Then while Eurynome the mandate bears, 
From heav'n Minerva ſhoots with guardian cares : 220 
O'er all her ſenſes, as the couch ſhe preſt, 
She pours a pleafing, deep and death-like reſt, 
With ev'ry beauty ev'ry feature arms, 
Bids her cheeks glow, and lights up all her charms, 
In her love-darting eyes awakes the fires, 225 
(Immortal gifts ! to kindle ſoft defires) 
From limb to limb an air majeſtic ſheds, 
And the pure ivory o'er her boſom ſpreads. 
Such Venus ſhines, when with a meaſur'd bound 
She ſmoorhly gliding ſwims th' harmonious round, 230 
When with the Graces in the dance ſhe moves, 
And fires the gazing Gods with ardent loves. 
Then to the ſkies her flight Minerva bends, 
And to the queen the damſel train deſcends : 


v. 221. O'er all ber ſenſes, as the couch the prefi, 

She pours a pleaſing, deep, and death-like refl.] 

This is an admirable ſtroke of art, to ſhew the determin- 

ed reſolution of Penelope, to forbear the endeayour of 

making her perſon agreeable in any eyes but thoſe of U- 1 
lyſſes : a goddeſs is obliged co caſt her into an involuntary | 
repoſe, and to ſupply an adventitious grace while ſhe ſleeps. 

8 v. 233. Then to the ſhies her flight Minerva bends. J 

We ſee Penelope is à woman of ſo much wiſdom, as to be 
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Wak'd at their ſteps, her flowing eyes uncloſe; 235 
The tear ſhe wipes, and thus renews her woes. 
Howe'er *tis well, that ſleep a while can free, 
With ſoft forgetfulneſs, a wretch like me 
Oh! were it giv'n to yield this tranſient breath, 
Send, oh! Diana, ſend the ſleep of death! 240 
Why muſt I waſte a tedious life in tears, | 
Nor bury in the filent grave my cares? 
O my Ulyſſes ! ever honour'd name 
For this 1, money iS Gain; cies — 
Thus wailing, ſlow and fadly ſhe deſcends, 245 
On either hand a damſel train attends : | 
Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 
Radiant before the gazing peers the ſtands; 
A veil tranſlucent o'er her brow diſplay'd, 
Her beauty ſeems, and only ſeems, to ſhade : 250 
Sudden ſhe lightens in their dazled eyes, 
And ſudden flames in ev'ry boſom riſes 
They ſend their eager fouls with ev'ry look, 
Till ſilence thus th imperial matron broke: 


the favourite of Minerva. She acts in every point with 
the higheſt diſcretion, and is inconſolable for her huſband ; 
yet the poet forbears to let her into the ſecret that Ulyſ- 
ſes is returned: this is udoubtedly an intended ſatire, and 
Homer means, that a woman in every point diſcreet, is 
ſlill to be ſuſpected of loquacity : this ſeems to have been 
the real ſentiment of Homer, which he more tally declares 
in the eleventh Odyſſey. 

When earneſt to explore thy ſecret breaſt, 

Unfold fome trifle, but conceal the reſt; 

For fince of womankind ſo few are juſt, 

Think all are falſe, nor ev'n the faithful truſt. 


* 
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That warmth of ſoul that urg'd thy younger years? 
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O why! my ſon, why now no more appears 255 


Thy riper days no growing worth impart, 
A man in ſtature, (till a boy in heart 
Thy well knit frame unprofitably ſtrong, | 
Speaks thee an hero from a n hero ſprung : 260 
But the juſt gods in vain thoſe gifts beſtow, 
O wiſe alone in form, and brave in ſhow ! 
Heay'ns ! could a ſtranger feel oppreſſion's hand 
Beneath thy roof, and could'ſt thou tamely ſtand? 
If thou the ſtranger's righteous cauſe decline, 265 
His is the ſuff rance, but the ſhame is thine, 

To whom with filial awe, the prince returns : 
That gen'rous foul with juſt reſentment burns, 
Yet taught by time, my heart has learn'd to glow 
For others good, and melt at other's woe: 270 | 
But impotent theſe riots to repel, 
bear their outrage, tho' my ſoul rebel: 
Helpleſs amid the ſnares of death I tread, 
And numbers leagu'd in impious union dread : 
But now no crime is theirs : this wrong proceeds 275 
From Irus, and the guilty Irus bleeds, 


v. 275. this wrong proceeds 

From Irus, and the guilty Irus bleeds, ] 
Euſtathius informs us, that we are here to underſtand the 
fray between Irus and Ulyſſes. Penelope refers to the vio» 
lence intended to be offered to Ulyſſes, when the footſtool 
was thrown at him by Antinous ; we find that ſhe was ac - 
quainted with that aſſault from her ſpeech in the preced- 
ing book, In reality, the queen was ignorant of the com- 
bat between Irus and Ulyſſes; but Telemachus miſun- 
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O would to Jove ! or her whoſe arms diſplay | 
The ſhield of Jove ! or him who rules the day? 
That yon proud ſuitors, who licentious tread 
Theſe-courts, within theſe courts like Irus bleed: 28d 
Whoſe looſe head tottering as with wine oppreſt, 
Obliquely drops, and nodding knocks his breaſt ; 
Pow'rlefs to move, his ſtagg'ring feet deny 
The coward wretch the priviledge to fly. 
Then to the queen Eurymachus replies:  . 285 
O juſtly lov'd, and not more fair than wiſe! ' 
Should Greece thro all her hundred ſtates Turvey 
T hy finiſh'd charms, all Greece would own thy ſway, 
In rival crouds conteſt the glorious prize, 
Diſpeopling realms to gaze upon thy eyes: 290 
O woman! loyelieſt of the lovely kind, 
Io body perfect, and compleat in mind 1 


derſtands her with deſign, and makes an apology for the 
ſuitors, fearing to raiſe a further diſorder, or provoke 
them to ſome more violent act of reſentment. 

v. 288, —— All Greece would own thy ones etc.] 
Homer expreſſes Greece by *Izoor Apes, Iaſſan Argos. 
The word properly (as Euſtathius obſerves) denotes the 
Morea or Peloponneſus; ſo called from Iaſus the ſon of 
Argos, and Jo king of that country. Strabo agrees with 
Euſtathius. Chapman wonderfully miſtakes Homer, and 
explains: bis own miltake in a paraphraſe of fix lines, 


Moſt wiſe Icarius daugbter, if all thoſe 

b That did for Colchos vent'rous ſail di i/poſe, 
For that rich purchaſe ; had before but ſeen 
Earth's richer prize, in th' Ithacenſian queen, 
* They had not made that uayage; but ta you 

. Would all their virtues, all their beings vou. 


do 


3 
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Ah me! returns the queen, when from this ſhore 
Ulyſſes fail'd, then beatity was no more! 
The gods decreed theſe eyes no more: ſhould keep 295 
There wonted '\prace, but only ſerve to weep. 
Should he return, whate'er my beauties prove, 
My virtues laſt; my brighteſt charm is love. 
Now, grief, thou all art mine! the gods o'ercaſt 
My ſoul with woes, that long, ah long muſt lat! 300 
Too faithfully my heart retains the day 
That ſadly tore my royal lord away: 
He graſp'd my hand, and oh my ſpouſe ! I leave 
Thy arms (he cry'd). perhaps 10 find a grave: 
Fame ſpeaks the Trojans bold; they boaſt the fill 305 
To give the feather'd arrow wiogs to kill, 
To dart the ſpear, and guide the ruſhing car 
With dreadful inroad-thro" the walks of war. 
My ſentence is gone forth, and tis decreed 
Perhaps by righteous heav'n' that I muſt bleed! 310 
My father, mother, all, I truſt to thee; 
To them, to them transfer the love of me: 
But when my ſon grows man, the royal ſway 
Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day! 


1 need not ſay how foreign this is to the original. In 
reality, Argos with different epithets, ſignifies different 
countries; Axa "Apye; means Theſſaly, and laror 
"Agpyo; Nane but here it denotes Greece univer- 
ſally; far it would appear abſurd to tell Penelope, that 
all the Morea would admire her beauty; this would leſ- 
ſen the compliment ; nor is any reaſon to be aſſigned why 


Peloponneſus ſhould admire her more-than the cet of the 
Greeks. 


r N 
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Such were his words ; and Hymen now prepares 315 
To light his torch, and give me; up to cares; 


v. 313. But When my fun grows man, the royal fway 

Refign, und happy be thy bridal day] 
The original ſays, regen the palace to Telemachus : this 
is ſpoken according to the cuſtoms of antiquity : the wife 
upon the ſecond marriage, being obliged to reſign the 
houſe to the heir of the family, This circumſtance is in- 
ſerted with great judgment: the ſuitors were determined 
to ſeize it upon marriage with Penelope, as appears from 
the ſecond Odyſſey. 


What mighty labours would he then create, 
To ſeize his treaſurer, and divide his ſlate, 
The royal palace to the queen convey, 

Or him Jhe bleſſas in the bridal day? 


Penelope therefore by this declaration gives the ſuitors to 


underſtand, that the palace belonged not to her, but Te- 


lemachus. This aſſertion has a double eſſect; it is in- 
gended to make the ſuitors leſs warm in their addreſſes ; 
or if they perſiſt, to ſet the injuſtice done to Telemachus 
in open view. The beauty of all the ſpeeches of Pene- 
lope in this book is To obvious that it needs ho explana- 
tion. Homer gives her a very amiable character, the is 
good in every relation of life, merciful to the poor and 
ſtranger, a tender mother, and affectionate wife; every 
period is almoſt a lecture of morality. 
My father, mother, all, I truſt to thee; 
To them, to them tranifer the love of me, 


This ſhews the duty of the child to the parent; it may 
be extended to all perſons to whom we owe any duty; 
and humanity requires that we ſhould endeavour to eaſe 
the burden of our friends in proportion ro their calami- 
ties; we ſhould at all times conſult their happineſs, but 
chiefly in the hour of adverſity. A friend ſhould be a ſup» 
port to lean upon in all our ĩnfirmities. 
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Th afflictive hand of Wrathful Jove to bear: 

A wretch the moſt complete that breathes the air! 
Fall'n ev'n below the rights to woman due ! 

Careleſs to pleaſe, with inſolence ye wooe ! * KQ220 
The gen rous lovers ſtudious to ſucceed, 

Bid their whole herds and flocks. in bar.quets bleed; 

By precious giſts the vow ſincere diſplay :_ 

You, only you, make her you love your prey, | 


v. 223. 377 precions oY the vow 4 diſplay : 
| Few, only ran, male her you love your prey. 5 
* 2. Sat. 5. makes a very ſevere reſſexion upon 
Penelope, and in — perſon (I ſay not how juſtly) upon 
the whole ſex 3 be gives the avarice of the ſuitors as the 
ſale: reaſon of Penelope a chaſtity ; and inſinuates that wo- 
. men would Kell their virtue, if men would be at the ex · 


I Pence to i: | 

; Pienit enim magoum donandi parca juveniusr, _ 
18 | ' Nec tantum Ve. eneris, quantum ſtudioſa culing. oof 
2 Sie tibi Penelope frugi eſt : Due fe Semel una 

4 De ſexe guſtarit, tecum partita lucellum mn 
* Ut canis a corio nunquam abſterrebitur uncto. 

y Horace had this paſſage in view, and i imputes the coldneſs 


of Penelope to a want of generoſity in her admirers. Dio- 

dorus affures us, that Venus had a temple i in Xgyps de- 

dicated to her under the title of even Abe „Nn; I or gel- 

den Venul; and it is her uſual epithet Sea el all Ho- 

ay mer. Near Memphis there was an allotment of ground 
4 called 1b. feld * Venus: but it ought not ta be 
fo , + 5h Ln ons believe ſhe bears that name 


wu from the Se cololir of her hair. Horace, to give his 
bat | fatire the greater ſtrength, pars the words into the mouth 


TR of the prophet Tirelias, f 0 perſon of ear veracity. 
| IL ib baiting ue Sezen en. 


256 HOMERs-ODYSS Ex. Book XVII 
Well pleas'd Ulyſſes hears his queen deceive 325 
The ſyitgr-train, and raiſe. a thirſt to give: 


v. 325. Well plear'd Ulyſes bears bis gueen deceive. 
The ſuitor train, and raiſe a thirſi to give, ] : 

This conduct may appear ſomewhat extraordinary both in 
Penelope and Ulyſſes ; ſhe. not only-takes, but aſks pre» 
ſents from perſons whom. ſhe. neyer.intends-to .marry : Is 
not this a ſign either of avarice or falſhood ? and is not U- 
lyſſes equally guilry, who rejoices at it? But in reality, 
Penelope is no way faulty ; ſhe deceives the ſuitors with 
hopes of marriage by accepting theſe preſents, but it is for 
this ſole; reaſon that ſke accepts them; ſho intends to give 
them falſe hapes, and by that method to defer the nuptial 
hour: It is nat injuſtice, but an equitable repriſal; they 
had viglently waſted her treaſures; and ſhe artfully reco- 
vers part of them by a piece of refined management. Da- 
cier defends her after avather method: ſhe believes that 
Penelope thus acts, not out of intereſt bot honour; it was 
a diſgrace to ſo great 2 princeſs to have ſo many admirers, 
and never to receive from their hands ſuch preſents. as cu- 
ſtom not only allows, but commands ; neither is Ulyſſes 


blameable, who -rejoices at his wife's volity.* He under - 


ſtood her nn b r _ 
artfulnefs. . . 

Plutarch, in his pale of. reading n idle 
Ulyſſes very much in the-ſame way: If (ſays that author) 
Ulyſſes rejoiced at Penelope” s art in drawing preſents from 
the ſaitors out of avarice, he diſcovers himſelf to be a ſor- 
did proſſitutor of his wife; but if through a wiſe wg 
be hoped by her acceptance of the preſents, to get the ſui: 
tors more into his power, by lalling them imo ſecurity, 
and laying all their ſuſpicions. aſleep, through aa ſudden 


proſpect of marriage ; if this occaliqned his joy, this joy 
ariſing from her artful management, and from a full coafi- 
dence in his wife, is no wa y blameable, but proceeds from 
a ſufficient and laudabſe fs, In ſhort; the ſuitors were 


enemies, and nothing could be practiſed diſhonourably a- 
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Book: XVIII. HOMER. ODYSSEY, 257 
Falſe hopes ſhe kindles, but thoſe hopes betray, 
And promiſe, yet elude the bridal day,” 
While yet ſhe ſpeaks, the gay Antinous cries, 
Offspring of kings, and more than woman wiſe! 330 
"Tis right; tis man's prerogative to give, 
And cuſtom bids thee without ſhame receive; 
Yet never, never from thy dome we move, - | 
Till Hymen lights the torch of ſpouſal love. 
The peers diſpatch their heralds to convey - 335 
The gifts of love; with ſpeed they take the way. 
A robe Antinous gives of ſhining dyes; 
The varying hues in gay confuſion riſe | 
Rich from the · artiſt's hand! twelve claſps of gold 
Cloſe to the leſs ning wailt the veſt infold ; 349 


gainſt them, that either Ulyſſes or Penelope . act con- 
ſutent wich their own, honour- 

v. 327. Falſe bopes ihe kindles 91 It is | certain that 
the words in the Greek will bear a double conſtruction, 
and Hays Fugeor per Argos Ex4405 4s may refer either to Pe» 
nelope or. Ulyſſes, . Eultathius thinks they are ſpoken of 


Ulyſſes; then the meaning is, that Ulyſſes. comforted 


himſelf with her amuſing words, while he formed a delign 
very different from what her words expreſſed: but. Das 
cier refers them to Penelope perhaps with better reaſon : 
ND depends upon Pero in the preceding line, and by 
chus undefſtanding it, the conſtruQtion becomes eaſy and 
natural: and the ſentence means, that Penelope s words 
flattered the ſuitors into hopes of marriage, while her 
thoughts, wery very diſtant from complying with their in- 
clinations ius interpretation belt agrees with the general 
deſign. of Penelope: which was to act an artful part, and : 
veuker comply. nor abſolutely | refuſe their addreſſes. 
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258 MEM ODYSSEY. Book xn. 

Down from the ſwelling los, che veſt unboundd 

Floats in bright waves redundant oer the ground. 

A bracelet rich with gold, with amber gay, | 

That ſhot effulgence like the ſolar ray, + 

Eurymachus preſents 2 and-ear-rings bright, ; 345 

With triple ſtars, that eaſt a wombliog light. 

Piſander bears a necklace, wrought with art 3 

And ev'ry peer, exprefhve of his heart, 

A gift beſtows: This done, the queen aſcends, 

And flow behind, her damſel train attends. 350 

Then to the dance they form the vocal ſtrain, 

Till Heſperus leads forth the ſtarry train; 

And now he raiſes, as the day- light fades, 

His golden circkt in the deep ning ſhades : 

Three vaſes heap'd with copious fires diſplay 355 
O' er all the palace a fictitious day; i. 

From ſpace to ſpace the torch wide-beaming burns, 
And ſprightly damſels trim the rays by tuns. 


1 


v. 355» 15 vaſes beap'd with copious fires diſplay 
er all the palace a fititious day. 
The 21 in the Greek, is ang. or a vale which was 
placed upon a tripod, upon which the ancients burnt dry 
and often times — — wodd, to give at once both 
perfume and light. Eulathius explains i it by Ar 
or a veſſel raiſed on feet in the nature of an hearth. 
ſychius explains Aapeang, an hearth laced jo the hae 
of the houſe or hall, on which they burnt dry wood with 
intermingled torches to enlighten it. It is ſtran "there 
is no mention of lamps, but only torches, in Homer 5 oh 
doubtedly lamps were not in uſe it Greece, tho* 1 my 
earlier found out by the Hebrews : „ Thus Ex > ky. G. 
ol is mentioned, and * be ufo nf piing Eptit to 
he ſanctuary. | 
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To whom the king: "NV ſaits your ſelc to ay 
Alobe with men! ye modeſt maids, away #15"! 360 
Go, with the queen the ſpindle guide, or t | 
(The partners of her cares) the ſilver-woot;' 
Be it my taſk the torches to ſupply | 
Ev'n ml the. morning lamp adorns t the ky; hs 
EY l the, morojvg, with oaweariet ene, 361 
Sleepteſs'I-watth ; for 1 have learn'd to bear, | 
Scoroful' they, heard: Melantho, fair and young, | 
ö (clagibo, from the loins of Dokus ſprung, 
Who with-the queen ber years an infant led, 
With the foft fondneſs of a daughter bred) . 470 
Chiefly detides; regardleſs of the a: © | 
Her. queen enqures, pollyred joys ſhe ſhares. | | 
Noctutnab with Eusymachus: with eyes 
Wenne the wanton av (Rec; * 72 0 2 59 | 
Oh whither wapdery "thy diftempe FI, rain, „ „ "Ins 


S 4 


Thou bold intruder on a princely train? 


Pott 34 1s. 
Hence to the vagrant's rendezyous, repair; Sen 
Or hun in ſome black ge d midaighs ai, * ö 


/ * I unden n wh.» rf 2 
f a; Alone with mend ye moug/h D, Bart... 

; Hamer is pergeraally giving, us, leſſongof decenchanν,uz 
E rality. It may be thought chat this ipteriudeberyeen, U- 
q Iyiſes and vs damlely ob, Pegelope is foccig ſoꝶhe dio 
h of the Odyſſey; but in reality it is far. —— 
8 undertoghk,te deſcribe the diiorders which( ihe abſence, | 
y a prince occaſions in his family ; this. paſſage, is An in- 

1 ſtance of it ; and Homer with good judg ment ma hee 
$: 


antes Facthre Ur contempt vf VI/HcY, Ack the fe 
0 your to the ſuitors, that we way hö Ndge the Juſtice 
of their puniſhment in the ſubſequent parta af the:@dgfley. * 


26 HOMERY OD rss Ev. BookXVIII;: 
Proceeds this boldneſa from a turn of ſoul. 
Or flows licentious from the copious bowl ? 380 
1s it that vanquiſh'd Irus ſwells thy mind? 

A foe may meet thee. of a braver kind. 


v. 377. Hence 10 the vagrant” f rendezvous repair ; 

Or un in ſome black Jorge the midnight air 1 
1 flatter myſelf that I have given dhe true ſenſt of x- 
xh Topeos,. and Aboxncs, mm Greece the beggars; in; winter. 
retired by night ta public. forges for, their warmth, or to 
ſome rendezvous .. where they entertained themſelves as 
it were in a eommon affembly. Euſtatius explains te- 
xn to be a pablicplace without any doons, where beggars 
were uſed to {adge, . Heſygbius gizes, us ſeyeral-interpre- 
tations of. the word, that. it ſi gn des an aſſembly, a cony 
yerſation ; it implies alſo public ſtoves or baths ; and Eu- 
ſtathius informs us from ariſtophanes. that beggird uſed 
to take up their lodgings 1>the-public baths; as / well as in 
ber places mentipned, by. Hemer; ee ige is an 
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ce of men Hot Work in braſs, „ E e further obſeryes | 
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It may dot be improper to obſerre that rag d . Ser 
v. ne ds very tranflated by Hecbdſe æncum ſedem i io 


che Tartu verfich; it ſtiould be Fubs afeſnam arartam,.\ 
V 38k. Fit Yhot vangeilh'd Nur favelts thy ind 
The worde in Homer is Ze, Which is fed in various 
places; ſometimes (obſerves Plutarch in his treatiſe upon 
gf —_ bring ae in nnd, 
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Book XVIII. HOMERs ODYSSEY, 26 
Who ſhort'ning with-a ſtorm of blows thy ſtay, © 
Shall ſend the howling all in blood away!! 
To whom with frowns: O impudent in wrong! 385 
Phy lord ſhall curb that inſolence of tongue; 
Know to Telemachus I tell th' offence : 
The ſcourge, the ſcourge ſhall laſh the into ſenſe. 
With conſcious ſhame they hear-the ſtern rebuke, 
Nor longer darſt ſuſtain the ſovereign loc. 390 
Then to the ſervile taſk the monarch turns %a 
His royal hands; each torch refulgent burns 
With added day : meanwhile in muſeful mood; 
Abſorpt in thought, on vengeance fx'd he ſtood. | 
And-now the martial maid, by deeper wrongs 395 


v. 395- And now ibè martial maid, by deeper wrongs 
To rouze Ulyſſes, points the ſuitors' tongues. } 
It may be thought very unjuſtifiable in Homer, to intro» 
duce. Minerva exciting the ſuitors, to violence. Dacier 
defends the poet, by, ſnewing that the: ſentiment is con 
formable to true theology: and the all-wiſe author of our 
being is pleaſed ſometimes to harden the hearts of the 
wicked, (or rather to permit them to harden their own 
hearts) that they may fill up the meaſure of-their-crimes, 
and be ripe for judgment: Yet we are not to imagine, that 
any perſon is neceſlitated to be wicked: It is not the har- 
dening the heart that originally makes men impious, but 
they are ſirſt impious, and then they are delivered over to 
am hardueſs of heart. 

; But Homer may be juſtified another way; and Miner · 
N va may be underſtood to act thus in favour of Ulyſſes : 
The goddeſs of wiſdom infatuates the ſuitors tet 
7 hero, and haſten their own deſtruction. 
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262 nana 0 DYSSEY: Book XVUt 
Scoroful of age, to taunt the virtuous, man, 

Thoughtleſs and gay, Eurymachus began. 
Hear me (be cries) confederates Abe | 

Some god, no doubt, this ſtranger kindly. ſendsz 400 
The ſhining baldneſs of his head ſurre x, 

It aids our * the ray. 


aebi If 
v. 400. 3 40005 this Aranger indy ſends, 
Ariſtotle affirms that Homer is the father af poetry; not 
only of the epic, but alſo of the dramatic; that he taught 
how to write tragedy in the Mad, and oonticdy by ſeve- 
ral ſhort ſketches in the Odyſſey. Euſtathius bere ro- 
marks, that he likewiſe gave a model for Satire, of which 
the Cyclops of Euripides, ſtill extant, is an example; 
(which is a ſatiric pdem founded upon the Rory of Poly- 
pheme in Homer.) I confeſs my eye is net ſharp enaugh wo 
ſee the dignity of theſe railleries ; and it may be * 
that Homer 1s the father of another kind of poetry, I 
mean the Farce, and that theſe low conceits are no way 
to be juſtified, but by being put into the mouths of the 
ſaitors, perfons of no dignity ar eharacter. Longinus brings 
fack deſcriptions of the ſuitors, aa in{tanees of the decay 
of Homer's genus. When that declines (obſerves that 
author) poets commonly pleaſe themſelves with painting 
manners; ſuch is Homer's defeription of the kyes led by 
the ſuitors in the palace of Ulyſſes : for in reatity all that 
deſoription is a kind of comedy, beten Nr 
characters of men are paintet. 

06. 301. Tze ſhining baldneſ5 Ale; bead rob: K 
1. aids our torch-light, and reflet#s the ray. 
This in 'Dacier's judgment is a raiflery purely fatirieal ; it 
is drawn from the ſhining gloſs of an old man's bald head. 
Bur if this be purely fatirical, to be a ſatiriſt is to be a 
bad man: To rally natural infirmities is inhumanity: Old 
age is venerable, and the bald head as well as the grey hair 
is an honour, and ought not be the FO of rarllery. 
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Book XVII, HOMER ODYSSEY. 263 
Then to the king that levell'd haughty Troy, 
Say, if large hire can tempt thee to employ | 
Thoſe hands in work? to tend the rural trade, 4035 
To dreſs the walk, and form th*embow'ring ſhade ? ' 
So food and rayment conſtant will I give: 
But idly thus thy ſoul prefers to live, 
And ſtarve by ſtrolling, not by work to thrive, 
To whom incens d: Should we, O prince; engage 410 
In rival taſks beneath the burning rage 


Of ſummer ſuns, were both conſtrain'd to wield, 


Foodleſs, the ſcythe along the burden'd field; 


doubt not but Homer put it into the month of Euryma · 
chus to make him more odious, and to ſhew us that the 
ſame man who invades his prince's property, inſults the 
ſtranger, and outrages the poor, pays not deference to old 
age, but is baſe enough to contemn what he ought to ho- 
nour, Vice and folly are the province of fatire, not hu- 
man infirmity. 
v. 412, —— Were both conſtrain'd to wield 
Foodleſs, the ſcythe along the burden d feld. 
I doubt not but ſuch employments as theſe, now only fui- 
table to low life, will ſeem mean to many readers, and 
unworthy of the dignity of epic poetry: It is no defence 
to ſay that they are mentioned by a beggar, and there- 
fore agreeable to his character: The words are addreſſed 
to a prince, and ſuppoſe that a ſkill. in ſuch works was 
not unuſual to perſons of eminent ſtations ; otherwiſe the 
challenge of Ulyſſes is ridiculouſly abſurd. Who could 
forbear laughing, if he ſhonld hear one of our beggars chal 
lenge a peer, to plow or mow with him all day without 
eating? The truth is. the greateſt perſons followed ſuch 
employments without any diminution of their dignities; 
nay, à fkill in ſuch works as ag riculture was a glory even 
to a king: Homer here places it upon a level with mili- 
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264 - HOMER ODYSSEY. Bock XVIH! 
Or ſhould we labour while the piowſhare wounds 
With ſteers of equal ſtrength, the allotted. grounds; 413 
Beneath my labours how thy wond ring eyes 
Might ſee the ſable field at once aniſe ! 
Should Jove dire war unlooſe, with ſpear and ſhield 
And nodding helm, I tread th' enſanguin'd Geld, 41g 


tary ſcience, and the knowledge of the cultivation of the 
ground is equalled to glory in war. In the preface-to the 
paſtorals of Virgil (but not written by Mr. Dryden) there 
is a paſſage that ſhews that the ſame ſimplicity of manners 
prevailed amongſt the antient Latins, as among the anti- 
ent Greeks : * It ought not (ſays that author) to ſurprize 
2 modern writer, that kings laid down their firſt rudiments 
of government in tending their mute ſuhjects, their herds 
and flocks: Nor ought it to ſeem ſtrange that the maſter 
* of the horſe to king Latinus in the ninth Anied was 


found in the homely employment of cleaving blocks, 
. * when news of the ſirſt ſkirmiſh between the Trojans and 
Luatins was brought to him.“ This paſſage fully vindi- 


cates Homer, and ſhews that ſuch employments were no 


diſtionour to the greateſt perſons 3 but there are two er- 


rors in the quotation; it is not taken from the ninth, but 
the ſeventh ZEnied; nor is Tyrtheus, who cleaves the 
blocks, maſter of the horſe to king Latinus, but the in- 
tendant of his flocks; or as Dryden tranſlates it, 


Tyrrheus, chief ranger to the Latian king. 


Tyrrheuſque pater, cui regia parent 
Armenta, er lale cuſtodia credita campi. 


Tyrrheus i is no otherwiſe a warrior, than as a d-er under 


his charge, being killed. engages him in a quarrel. and he 


arms the ruſtics to encounter the Trojans who ſlew it, 


r oocat agmina Tyrrheus 


Wy + quercum cuneis ut forte coadtis | 
| Scindebal————— 
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Book XVII. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 26s 
Fierce in the van: 113 
Miſname me glutton in that glorious day? 

No, thy ill-judging thoughts the brave diſgrace 3 


Tis thou injurious art, not I am baſe. 


Proud, to ſeem brave among a coward traint— 
But know thou art not valorous, but vain. ” Ws 
Gods ! ſhould the (tera Ulyſſes riſe in might, * 
Theſe gates would ſeem too narrow for thy flight. 
While yet he ſpeaks, Eurymachus replies, 
With indignation flaſhing from his eyes, 
Slave, I with juſtice might deſerve the wrong, 430 
Should I not puniſh that opprobrious tongue | 
krreverent to the great, and uncontroul'd, 


Art thou from wine, or innate folly, bold? 


Perhaps, theſe outrages from Irus flow, 

A worthleſs triumph o'er a worthleſs foe ! 435 
He ſaid, and with full force a foot{toot threw ; 

Whirl'd from his arm with erring rage it flew ; 

Ulyſſes, cautious of the vengeful foe, 

Stoops to the ground, and diſappoints the blow, 

Not ſo a youth who deals the goblet round, 440 

Full on his ſhoulder it inſſicts a wound, 


Tyrrheus, the ſoſter · father of the beaſt, 
Then clench'd an hatchet in his horny fiſt; 
But held his hand from the deſcending ſtroke, 
And left his wedge within the cloven oak. 


It is true, though Tyrrheus was not maſter of the horſe 
to the king, yet his office was a poſt of dignity, otherwiſe 
it had been very eaſy for Virgil to have given him a more 
noble employment, 

Vor. III. 2 


266 -HoM EN. ODYSSEY. Book xvin. 
Daſh'd. from his hand the ſounding goblet flies. 
He ſhrieks, he reels, he falls, and breathleſs lies. 

Then wild uproar and elamour mounts the ſky, 
[ill mutual thus the peers indignant cry; 445 
O had this ſtranger ſunk to realms beneath, 
Ere yet he trod theſe ſhores ! to ſtrife he draws 
Peer againſt peer; and what the weighty cauſe 2 | 
A vagabond ! for him the great deſtroy, 450 
In vile ignoble jars, the feaſt of joy. 
To whom the ſtern Telemachus uproſe ! 
Gods ! what wild folly from the goblet ſlous 
Whence this unguarded openneſs of ſoul, 

But from the licence of the copious bowl? 455 
Or heav'n deluſion ſends. But hence, away ! 

Force I forbear, and without force obey. 

Silent, abaſh'd, they hear the ſtern rebuke, 
Till thus Amphinonis the ſilence broke. 


v. 457. Force I forbear, and without force obey.] 

This is very artful in Telemachus ; he had ſpoken warm- 
ly in defence of Ulyſſes, and he apprehends leſt he ſhould 
have provoked the ſuitors too far; he therefore ſoftens 
his expreſſion, to avoid ſuſpicions of a latent cauſe, why 
be intereſts himſclf fo vigorouſly 3 in vindication of a beg» 
gar, againſt the princes of the country. Beſides, too ob- 
ſtinate an oppoſition might have provoked the ſuitars to 
have continued all night in the palace, which would have 
hindered Ulyſſes and Telemachus from concerting their 
meaſures to bring about their deſtruction: Telemachus 
| therefore to induce them to withdraw, uſes menaces, but 


menaces approaching to perſuaſion ; if he had uſed vio- 


tence, matters muſt have immediately come to extremiticy, 
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Book xvIff. HOMER's ODYSSEY, 267 
True are his words, and: he whom truth offends 46a 

Not with Telemachus, but truth contends ; 

Let not the hand of violence invade 

The rer rend ſtranger. or the ſpotleſs maid 

Retire we hence! but crown. with roſy wine 

The flowing goblet to the pow'rs divine; 46s 

Guard he his gueſt beneath whoſe roof he ſtands: 

This juſtice, this the ſocial rite demands. 

be peers aſſent; the goblet Mulius crown d. 

With purple juice, and bore in order round; | 

Each peer ſucceſſive his libation pours 470 

Je the bleſt gods that fill th aereal bow ra; 


v. 470. Each peer ſlicceſſtbe his libation pours 

; To the bleſt gods —— ] 
We have already obſerved that libations were made to 
the gods before and after meals; here we ſee the ſuitors 
offer their libation before they retire to repoſe. We are 
not to aſcribe this religious a& to the piety of theſe de- 
bauchees, but to the cuſtoms of the times; they practiſe 
not true religion, but only the exteriors of it ; they are 
not pious, but faſhionable. 

The action of this book is eomprehended in a very 
ſhort duratidn of time; it begins towards the cloſe of the 
day, and ends at the time when the ſoitors withdraw to 
repoſe; this is the evening and part of the night of the 
thirty ninth day. 

In general, this book in the Greek is very beautiful: 
The combat between Irus and Ulyſſes is naturally deſcri- 
bed ; it is indeed between beggars, but yet not without 
dignity, it being almoſt of the ſame nature with the ſingle 
combats practiſed amongſt heroes in their moſt ſolemn 
games; as is evident from that in the Iliad, at the fune- 
ral of Patroclus, I could wiſh Homer had not conde- 
ſcended to thoſe low jeſts and mean railleries towards the 
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Then fwill'd with wine, with noiſe the cronds obey, 
And ruſhing forth tumultuous reel away, © 


en ir is true, they are not without effeR, 1 
agree with the characters of the ſuitors, and make Ulyſſes a 
ſpectator of the diſorders of his own family, and provoke 
tim to a ſpeedy vengeanee : but might not more ſerious 
provocations have been found out, ſuch as might become 
the gravity and majeſty of epic poetry? or if gaiety was eſ- 
ſential to his characters; are quibbles ſo too? Theſe may 
be thought of the fine level with thoſe conceits which 
Nton puts into the mouth of the devil, and which diſ- 
grace his poem. But the dignity, the tenderneſs, and juſt - 
neſs of the ſentiments, in all the ſpeeches of Penelope, 
more than atone ſor the low railleries of Eurymachus. 


THE END 
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